





Arya Samaj—perhaps the most 
powerful reformatory movement of 
nineteenth century India—was 
prophesied to enlighten the whole 
world, despite the concerted 
opposition of all other faiths and 
religions. The author, who has been 
actively associated with the 
movement for over 50 years, feels 
however that this hope seems to 
have foundered on the misdirected 
turn which the Arya Samaj took 
after its early and short-lived 
success and popularity. It lost not 
only its original fire and fervour but 
its every distinction by degenerating 
into a mere reformed sect of 
Hinduism. 

Its founder, Swami Dayanand, 
had warned, and its admirers had 
apprehended, that the Arya Samaj 
was likely to be lost in the sea of 
caste-ridden Hinduism unless it 
took immediate steps to avoid such 
a fate. The author's thesis is that 
the Arya Samaj is, and can, remain 
Hindu in its present non-religious 
sense. He also argues that education 
is one of the primary objects of the 
movement and its educational 
institutions are entitled to the same 
freedom as is granted under the 
Constitution to other religious 
minorities. 
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Introduction 


The Arya Samaj can have no loftier or nobler ambition than that its entire 
teachings or at least its spirit, may be adopted by Hinduism as its own, but we 
should deplore its being merged in Hinduism or in any other ism.+ 

Lajpat Rai 


There is no dearth of literature on the Arya Samaj and its founder 
Maharshi Dayanand Saraswati. However the need and justification 
for this work, is summed up in its sub-title “Hindu without 
Hinduism". 

This sub-title may create a controversy even amongst the followers 
of the Arya Samaj. I would welcome it, precisely because a revival of 
this old issue would reaffirm the true position of the Arya Samaj. 

Recently there have been some court decisions almost all of 
which, and particularly the one of the Supreme Court,” have held 
that the Arya Samaj is not merely a sect of Hinduism but itis a 
religious minority in the legal sense. A subsequent decision of the 
Delhi High Court,? however, misconstrued the verdict of the 
Supreme Court and has held that the Arya Samaj is only a refor- 
med sect of Hinduism. The matter is now pending before the 
Supreme Court in appeal against this view of the Delhi High Court. 

Such an important matter cannot be decided solely by a court of 
law. The question whether the Arya Samaj is a distinct religion, 
called the Vedic religion and is different from the existing Sanatani 
Hindu religion, can and should be decided on the basis of the inten- 
tion of its founder as well as on the constitution and religious tenets 


of the Arya Samaj itself. 


1Lala Lajpat Rai, The Arya Samaj, London, Longmans Green and Co., 1915, 
p. 185. 

2AJR, 1971, Supreme Court, p. 1737. 

3AIR, 1976, Delhi High Court, p. 207. 
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Apart from its distinctive tenets the Arya Samaj is, unlike 
Hinduism, an organised and proselytising religion. It is like the 
organised religions of Islam and Christianity in this respect. It also 
aspires to convert the whole world to its faith, although by reason- 
ing and persuasion only ‘“‘make the whole world Arya” enjoined 
Swami Dayanand, on his followers. 

The misconception, that the Arya Samaj is only a reformed sect 
of the Hindu religion is as untenable as it is unfortunately wide- 
spread. A large number of Hindus were attracted to it by its popu- 
larity as a national and reformist movement. This popularity has, 
however, blurred the real image of the Arya Samaj. Many admirers 
and sympathisers of the Arya Samaj would naturally like to absorb 
it in Hinduism by over-emphasising its role as a reformist movement. 
However this would not be in the interest of either. It is in the interest 
of Hinduism to let the Arya Samaj remain an independent religious 
entity. This way it can continue to act as a catalyst for transforming 
Hinduism into a Vedic religion, as was envisaged by Swami Daya- 
nand. This has become all the more necessary because even the social 
reforms, related to caste and  untouchability and so readily 
acclaimed before political independence, have receded back under 
the new thirst for political power. There is today a greater need for 
the Arya Samaj to fulfill its religious mission. So far as the Arya 
Samaj itself is concerned it woud be a catastrophy if, after its 
unique contribution to the Indian Renaissance, it should disappear 
in the sea of Hinduism and that too, before fulfilling its mission. 

The very word “Hindu” was anathema to Swami Dayanand. 
Not only the original Arya Samajists but even the orthodox Hindus 
disclaimed that the Arya Samaj was Hindu by religion. The early 
history of the Arya Samaj proves this fact. 

“We emphatically protest against the statement that the Arya 
Samaj is in any sense, a Hindu movement. Its creed is universal, and 
its teachings are for all mankind. In fact, the Aryas do not like to be 
classed with Hindus, and many census reports can bear testimony to 
this fact,”4 said Swami Shardhanand (formerly Mahatma Munshi 
Ram). ; 

Another significant fact is that soon after the death of Swami 
Dayanand, his immediate successors amended the constitution of the 


4Munshi Ram The Arya Samaj and Its Detractors, Hari i i 
3 » Haridwar, 
Press, 1910, p. 126. VEE 
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Arya Samaj and made it clear that to get enrolled as its member, 
subscribing to the original Ten Principles alone was not enough. It 
was also essential to accept the religious tenets spelled out by Swami 
Dayanand inthe Satyarth Prakash and in his oth writings an 
teachings 


Two Facets of the Samaj i 

The political exigencies of pre-independent India and particul- 
arly the Hinds-Muslim problem during the British rule, were per- 
haps mainly responsible for this identification of the Arya Samaj 
with the Hindus. It was natural for the Arya Samajists to show 
their solidarity with the Hindus in the hour of need. 

The orthodox Hindus also gave up their original hostility towards 
the Arya Samaj and began to look upon it as their sincere defender. 
Educated and nationalist Hindus accepted, at least in principle, 
almost all the social reforms advocated by Swami Dayanand. How- 
ever, it is not generally realised that very few Hindus accepted the 
religion of the Arya Samaj as defined by Swami Dayanand. 

It should be remembered that the various social reforms advocated 
by the Arya Samaj were only the necessary corollaries of the reli- 
gious tenets propagated by Swami Dayanand. For example, the 
Arya Samaj opposed the caste system and the practice of untouch- 
ability because they were inconsistent with its religious doctrines of 
*Varnashram" and the “equal worth of man". In fact the majority 
of even the so-called reformed Hindus do not yet subscribe to the 
basic religious teachings of Swami Dayanand. On the other hand 
they still believe in and practice some form or the other of idolatry, 
against which Dayanand fought so relentlessly allhis life. The grow- 
ing number of temples, the emergence of godmen and their cults, as 
well as practices like shradha and teertha which have their base in 
superstition leave no doubt that the followers of the Arya Samaj are 
in a minority even amongst the Hindus. f 

In other words the popularity of the Arya Samaj grew mainly be- 
cause of its social reforms; and educational, national as well as 
social welfare activities. Otherwise, it still remains isolated and 
separate so far as its religious reforms are concerned. 

The real danger facing the Arya Samaj therefore is that, beguiled 
by its success and popularity in these non-religious spheres, it may 
lose its original fervour, identity and distinct existence as the har- 
binger of Vedic religion. This was what Swami Dayanand had himself 
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apprehended and supporters of Hindu unity like Lala Lajpat Rai 
had warned against. 

It is now too late and even unwise to keep the Arya Samaj com- 
pletely isolated from the Hindus. In fact in view of the new concept 
of the term “Hindu”, it is neither desirable nor practical to do so 
and'as such it is only necessary to preserve the separate identity of 
the Arya Samaj as an organised religion in its own interest and in 
the interest of Hinduism, in the hope that some day orthodox 
Hinduism will be replaced by the Vedic religion of the Arya Samaj. 
Till then, the relation between the Arya Samaj and orthodox 
Hinduism would remain more or less the same as that between 
Christianity and Judaism. Swami Shradhanand had made it clear 
that “the Arya Samaj is no more a Hindu movement „than the 
Christian church is a Jewish organisation”’.® 


Hindu in a Wider Sense 

This deviation, in name, from the original stand of Swami 
Dayanand and of his early followers is permissible and justifiable in 
view of the current meaning of the term Hindu. Even the most 
jealous champions of Hindu unity today, such as the leaders of the 
RSS, have now accepted that Hindu or Hinduism does not stand for 
any religion but only for a way of life. In other words, one can be 
Hindu in the social and cultural sense without being a follower of 
the Sanatani Hindu religion. The Arya Samaj is Hindu in this sense 
of the word. This view will also help to induce the Sikhs, the Jains 
and the Buddhists to remain within the Hindu social order and thus 
strengthen the unity and solidarity of the Hindus as a community. 
The late Shri V.D. Savarkar who was considered to be the modern 
philosopher of Hindu sangathan or unity, says: 


If you identify the religion of the Hindu with the religion of 
the majority only... .then the different heterodox communities, 
being Hindus themselves, rightly resent this. . . .all this bitterness 
is mostly due to the wrong use of the word Hinduism; the religion 
of the majority of the Hindus could be best denoted by the 
ancient accepted appellation, the Sanatan Dharma while the reli- 
gion of the remaining Hindus would continue to be denoted by 
their respective and accepted names such as Sikh, Arya, Jain 


5Munshi Ram, op, cit., p. 128. 
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or Buddhist.9 Savarkar therefore defined a Hindu as the follower 
of any religion which originated in India, and not necessarily one 
who is a Sanatani Hindu.’ 


Once we understand this dichotomy in the term Hindu, there should 

be no misgiving in the minds of either the advocates of Hindu 
solidarity who insist that the Arya Samaj is only a reformed version 
of Hinduism or a Hindu reform movement and those hardline Arya 
Samajists who refuse even today to be called Hindus in any sense. 

I think it is in the national interest also if all Hindus unite on the 
basis of their cominon historical social and cultural affinity alone by 
accepting the non-religious connotation of the word Hindu. It must 
however be admitted that in spite of the efforts of nationalist 
Muslim thinkers, such as the former Chief Justice Mohamad Ali 
Chagla, to interpret the term in the geographical sense, the majority 
of Muslims and Christians will not agree to being called Hindus 
even in the wider sense. 


Sanatani and Other Hindus 

We should therefore reconcile ourselves to the fact that the term 
Hindu today stands for the followers of a particular way of life 
based on common social, historical and cultural bonds. The Sanatani 
Hindus would still be free to call themselves the followers of the 
Hindu religion in a specific sense. At the same time the Arya Samaj- 
ists, Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists would be equally free to disclaim 
that they are only a sect of the Hindu religion and yet take pride in 
being Hindus in the social and cultural sense. This concept would 
include even those Hindus who are living, for instance, in Mauritius 
and the Fiji islands. 


Nationalism and Hindus 

A secular state like ours has no official religion and all citizens have 
equal political rights. We are therefore all Bharatiyas or Indians in 
the political or national sense. The majority of the citizens have a 
common social and cultural identity and they are Hindu. A large 
number of Hindus are also followers of the Sanatani Hindu religion 
but there are religious minorities amongst the Hindus such as the 


8V.D. Savarkar, Hindutva, Bombay, Savarkar Prakashan, 1969, p. 128. 
7Savarker, op. cit., p. 106. 
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Jains, Sikhs, Buddhists and Arya Samajists.? Other religious minori- 
ties, who are not Hindu include Muslims, Christians and the Parsis. 

It is in the national interest, for all Hindus in the non-religious 
sense to remain united. In the first place the Hindus constitute an 
overwhelming majority of more than 80 per cent of the population 
of the country. Their internal division, based on caste, sect, language 
and religion are bound to weaken if not destroy our national unity. 
History should teach us this lesson. Secondly, the principles of de- 
mocracy, socialism and even secularism would remain mere ideals 
if the majority of the people who happen to be Hindus do not prac- 
tice them amongst themselves. 

The Arya Samaj has thus an important role to play, by continu- 
ing to reform, consolidate and unite the Hindus in the national 
interest. 


The Role of the Arya Samaj 

At the same time it must keep its distinct identity in order to replace 
the present Sanatani or orthodox Hinduism, by the simple and 
rational religion preached by Swami Dayanand on the basis of his 
revolutionary interpretation of the Vedas. 

Dayanand was not only a religious and social reformer, but also a 
political thinker. He was the first amongst the modern Indian 
leaders to declare that good government is no substitute for self 
government. He was unequivocal in his advocacy of democracy. His 
Vedic socialism is different from godless communism and purely 
materialistic western socialism. Yet, it is based on social, economic 
and political justice and equality. 


National and International Mission 

The Arya Samaj has a political philosophy but is not a political 
organisation in the accepted narrow sense. We may call it a national 
movement in the Indian context having a definite approach in all 
matters affecting the well being of the people and the country, but it 
has rightly kept itself aloof from party and power politics, and 
abstained from contesting political elections as an Greanisation! Its 
members are and have always been free to join other political par- 
ties. Any attempt to drag it into power politics will be inconsistent 
with and derogatory to its world mission and international status. 


8Savarkar, op. cit., p. 107. 
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It would even be contrary to its lofty national role. This distinction 
between ephemeral power politics and the abiding common national 
interest should leave no doubt that while the Arya Samaj can be 
considered a national movement, it is not and should not, become a 
political organisation if it is to keep its option open to judge every 
issue not only from the national angle but also from the point of 
view of its worldwide religious and social objectives. 

Itis unfortunate that after India's independence many of the 
achievements of the Arya Samaj and other socio-religious reformers, 
who had laid the foundation of our national regeneration, have been 
blurred if not destroyed. Caste, untouchability and narrow regional 
and linguistic separatist tendencies have reemerged because of their 
advantages to the vested interests in the game of power politics. 
The events resulting in the fall of the Janata Party have brought to 
the surface the degradation of our public life and the deterioration 
in the character of our politicians. Allthis is a challenge toa 
national organisation like the Arya Samaj. 


Distortion of Secularism 

The Arya Samaj has always fought against religious sectarianism, 
casteism, untouchability and the denial of equal rights to women. The 
sad experience of the last 34 years shows that none of these problems 
could be solved by our politicians because they have developed 
vested interest in perpetuating most of these evils. Anti-communalism 
and secularism have become empty political slogans. They have even 
been distorted and twisted to defeat their very spirit. If mixing one 
religion with politics is bad, it is worse to mix several religions with 
the affairs of the state in the name of equality and respect for every 
religion. Thus, the rational concept of secularism has been abused 
to profess and practice all'kind of superstitions and even obscurantist 
mumbo-jumbo in the name of the so-called respect for all religions. 
Tantrics, astrologers, gurus, saints, godmen, auspicious days, omens, 
shrines, temples, tombs, churches and mosques have thus assumed 
a new political importance. Similarly, those who are loudly con- 
demning communalism practice it brazenly in their personal lives. 
Casteism, which is worse than communalism, is rampant amongst 
the politicians and political parties. The religious minorities are 
again encouraged to demand separate political rights which lead to 
the division of our country and which were condemned by our 
Constitution makers as the very antithesis of nationalism, democracy 
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and secularism. The Arya Samaj has fought against all these evils 
without any political motive or interest and has opposed them not 


as a matter of political expediency but on the fundamental principles . 


of fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. It is the religious 
conviction and social philosophy of Swami Dayanand which inspired 
the Arya Samaj to oppose caste, untouchability and narrow sectari- 
anism and communalism. It is, therefore, obvious that the Arya 
Samaj alone can and should meet these new challenges in free India 
as it did before independence. 


—— dpi niin oL - 


I. The Rational Basis of 
the Arya Samaj 


Reason and Religion 
Religion is generally considered to be incompatible with reason 
and science. This is because of the many superstitious beliefs that 
dominate most religions and because every religion has some dogmas 
which are untenable in the light of modern knowledge. As scientific 
knowledge grows the mysteries of nature cease to be inscrutable and 
supernatural and therefore, they no longer inspire awe and fear of the 
unknown, and the superstitions based on the fear of the unknown no 
longer hold good. The people begin to lose faith in these superstitions 
and consequently in the religious beliefs and dogmas based on them. 
Efforts are therefore made either to give symbolic and rational 
meaning to them or they are discarded by new reforms of these old 
religions. One may therefore say that as knowledge proceeds religion 
recedes and in the future or for some, even in the present, there will 
be no place or need for religion in the accepted sense of the word. 
It is, however, strange that comparatively newer religions like Islam 
and Christianity and Pauranic Hinduism have more superstitions than 
the simpler and older religions, such as that of the Vedic Aryas. This 
may be due to the occasional or periodic deterioration in the Social, 
political and moral conditions in different countries. There seems to 
be a kind of cycle of enlightenment in human knowledge. There isa 
greater crisis of faith, or scepticism and disbelief in those religions, old 
or new, which have a greater share of superstitious beliefs. Belief in 
astrology has thus become the most vulnerable aspect of Hinduism. 
Ordinary natural phenomena like eclipses still cause irrational panic 
amongst even the educated Hindus. 

The modern concept of religion is based mostly on the spiritual 
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needs of man. In any case, it is safer to leave the mysteries of nature 
to the scientists and confine religion to spiritual problems related to 
God and the soul. These problems are and would probably always 
remain beyond the domain of physical science. 

Belief in God or some supernatural being is essential for every 
religion. With growing scientific knowledge, the need for any super- 
human being is no doubt greatly diminished. The location of God 
and His throne, as well as the existence of Heaven and Hell, some- 
where above or below, have lost credibility. Similarly, many func- 
tions e.g. cures, attributed to God, have been taken over by doctors. 
Sins against God have either ceased to inspire fear or have been 
transferred under the jurisdiction of the state as crimes. All this 
did not, however, exclude the necessity for the existence of God. It 
only made him constitutional head of the universe. Belief in God 
is probably ingrained in human nature or perhaps has some intrinsic 
affinity with the soul and therefore, man cannot help believing in 
some such ultimate power or shelter, if only for his psychological 
and spiritual satisfaction. Even some lifelong and confirmed atheists 
have in their last days succumbed to this weakness as some would 
callit. The belief in a personal or physical God can be easily re- 
placed by a superhuman or supernatural power, with as few func- 
tions as would be compatible with the position, and the need for 
God and also with the freedom of the soul. Perhaps, religion as an 
institution and God as its basis can survive forever or at least for a 
longer period like the constitutional king, if their powers and func- 
tions are limited. 

The third area of challenge to religion today is the secular or non- 
religious aspect of our individual and social life. Whatever may have 
been the reason and justification for old religions to claim every as- 
pect of life under their domain today, a religion can survive only if 
it restricts itself to the affairs of God and soul and leaves the rest to 
the social, political and other relevant human institutions. In other 
words, there must be complete separation, though not conflict or 
confrontation, between religion on the one hand and our social and 
political obligations towards fellow human beings on the other. That 
is the real meaning of secularism or separation between the state 
and the church. 

A common civil code would take care of marriage, divorce, 
‘succession and other personal relations which were part of religion 
before and are so even now in many polities. A state based on demo- 
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cratic socialism should look after every other human need except for 
the strictly spiritual ones which can not be and need not be regulated _ 
by the state. The concept of morality also has become secular today. 
This, in our opinion, is the only way in which we can respect all 
religions whether we consider them all true or none of them as 
true. This will avoid conflict amongst their followers themselves as 
well as with the state or the stability, the respectability, popularity 
and even durability of religions. 


The Claims of the Arya Samaj 

Let us examine the claim of the Arya Samaj that it comes nearest 
to fulfilling all the requirements of a rational religion and see if 
Dayanand was justified in exhorting his followers to convert the 
whole world to this universal religion Kranvanto Vishwam Aryam. 

If we examine the constitution, organisation and the religious 
tenets of the Arya Samaj, we would find that an effort has been 
made to reconcile a definite creed with a rational and progressive 
outlook on life. This is a happy though difficult combination. 
Without a creed or some distinguishing and clear beliefs, it would 

. -have ceased to be an organised religion. At the same time, without 
the freedom to “accept the truth and discard the untruth” as 
envisaged in the fourth principle of the Arya Samaj, it would have 
ceased to be rational and progressive. The Arya Samaj claims that 
it gives us a philosophy of life for this world as well as for the 
hereafter. 

The teachings of Swami Dayanand have come to form the religion 
of the Arya Samaj. This will be discussed separately but we would 
gain a clear perspective if we mention here some of its salient and 
distinguishing features. 

The ten principles of the Arya Samaj have been widely acclaimed 
for their universal appeal and practical utility. In fact the founder 
had declared them to be the only articles of faith and no other 
condition was laid down for joining the Arya Samaj except a decla- 

„Tation of belief in them.! The first two principles deal with the 
belief in and the concept of God and the third refers to the Vedas 
as the book of all true knowledge. These three principles fulfil 
the requirements of an organised religion. The remaining seven 


lLala Lajpat Rai, The Arya Samaj, London, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1915, p. 109. 
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emphasise the broader scope and universal appeal of the Arya 
Samaj movement. They are such as would be readily accepted by . 
persons of any religion and nationality irrespective of their caste, 
Jace or creed. 

-The fourth principle is perhaps the most extraordinary injunc- 
tion which any religion could dare give to its followers. It says: 
*We should be ever ready to accept the truth and to discard the 
untruth." Dayanand wanted to liberate man from the clutches of 
all superstitions. He therefore declared: “I believe in a religion 
based on universal and all-embracing principles, which has always 
been accepted as true by mankind. . .which is above the hostility of 
all human creeds whatsoever. My sole aim isto believe in truth 
and help others to believe in truth.”? : 

The fifth principle emphasises that mere acceptance of truth is 
not enough. All our actions should also be in accordance with what 
we consider to be the truth, called Dharma or religious duty. 

The sixth principle refers to the universal mission of the Arya 
Samaj. It says, “To do good to the whole world is the chief aim of 
this Samaj." This has been further expanded when the conception 
of doing good is explained in concrete terms as the all round wel- 
fare both of the individual and society. The good of the individual 
includes both his physical and spiritual well being. In other words, 
“this worldly as well as the other worldly happiness." And in the 
end we are reminded that the individual good is part of social pro- 
gress. It is significant that this sixth principle has been described as 
the primary or the most important of the ten principles, probably, 
because the actual application of the remaining principles is intended 
to be achieved through this principle. The Arya Samaj tries to ful- 
fil this aim through widespread social welfare and philanthropic 
activities carried out by it all these years, and which have earned 
for it the reputation of a great reform movement of the nineteenth 
century India. 

The seventh principle propounds a code of individual conduct 
and social justice. It says, “Love and affection should be the basis 
of all our behaviour and dealings with others, but at the same time 
everyone must be given just treatment which he deserves." What 
can be a better reconciliation between the principle of justice and 


2Swami Dayanand Saraswati, Satyarth Prakash Swamantwyamantwya, Ajmer, 
Vedic Yantralaya, 1875, p. 561, 
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equality ? 

The eighth principle ordains that “The dissemination of knowledge 
and removal of ignorance is the duty of the Samaj and its followers.” 
The network of over a thousand D.A.V. and other Arya Samaj 
schools and colleges for boys and girls without discrimination of 
caste or sect as well as specialised institutions like the Gurukuls, 
stand out as the living examples of this principle. 

The ninth principle has been rightly described as the basic ideal 
of modern socialism. Swami Dayanand was the first modern expo- 
nent of socialism in our country. As a timely antidote to the purely 
individualistic and other worldly Hindu view of life, this was an 
inspiring call and a reminder that personal or individual good can- 
not be realised without social good. “One should not remain con- 
tented with his own progress but should consider the progress of 
all as his own.” This principle, therefore, contains the best solution 
suggested by any political thinker of the alleged conflict between 
the individual and the society. 

The tenth principle contains the secret of the successful working 
of modern democracy. Many a foreign and even Indian observer, 
wondered how Swami Dayanand could think of, and what is more, 
advocate, such a concept of democracy so long before the western 
educated Indians and their English oriented leaders could think of 
adopting it. This principle reminds us that, “While we are free in 
individual matters, we cannot claim personal liberty in matters 
concerning the welfare of the society as a whole." Swami Dayanand 
has thus anticipated in this principle and the ninth one, those 
concepts of socialism and democracy which are now the basic 
features of the Indian Constitution. It may be pointed out that the 
Arya Samaj was itself organised by its founder on strictly demo- 
cratic lines. In fact, it was the first democratic organisation of modern 
India. 


Genuine Monotheism 

The Arya Samaj does not accept any mediator between God and 
man. It actually rejects the very idea as a deviation from true belief 
in one, and only one, God. According to Dayanand, monotheism in 
the real sense is inconsistent with the authority and necessity of any 
prophet, redeemer or guru. The exclusive and most exalted position 
of God is thus the distinguishing feature of the monotheism which 
the Arya Samaj believes in and preaches, 
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Another distinctive feature of the monotheism of the Arya Samaj 
is that, it does not believe in any physical or personal God. And 
therefore, there is no question of His residing in heaven or taking 
birth as an avatar or incarnation. The first principle says that “God 
is the primary and original source of alltrue knowledge" and the 
second principle describes all the essential characteristics of its 
conception of God. God is incorporeal and therefore, there is no 
question of his being a person or having any physical existence or 
identity. That is why, He is “all pervading” and “free from birth, 
death, fear, disease or decay." One may say that if there is a God, 
He can be only one who has all the characteristics given in this 
second principle, otherwise, there would be many inconsistencies and 
contradictions about Him. For example, if He is born, He cannot 
be immortal. Similarly, if He has a body or an abode in Heaven, 
He cannot possibly be everywhere or all powerful. If He is just and 
merciful, He cannot do or undo anything as he likes nor can He be 
flatterred by our prayers or angered by our indifference to Him. In 
other words, Dayanand has tried to so rationalise the conception of 
God that while it satisfies the need or urge of man for God, it also 
makes it possible for him to continue to believe in His existence in 
spite of the growing advance in science and human knowledge. 
God is not a person whose existence we can deny or refuse to 
accept but it isa power which even those who do not believe in 
Him can accept as the law of nature. 

The Vedas are also not the name of any books as such, but they 
represent all true knowledge. In fact the word “Veda” means “‘to 
know” or “knowledge” and therefore, any scientific truth or advance 
in human knowledge would only mean the revealation of the secret 
of Nature as a result of man’s wisdom inspired by God who is there- 
fore rightly called the primary source of all true knowledge. 


Search for Truth 

It is significant that the fourth principle which follows the first 

three concerning God and the Vedas enjoins upon everyone “To 

accept what has been established as truth.” In fact, truth was the 
"burning mission of Dayanand’s life and by insisting on the truth 

as revealed by God, he has given a rational basis for his monotheism 

as well as for the need of the knowledge enshrined in the Vedas. 








_ 
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Few and Simple Rituals 

Apart from these metaphysical doctrines, the religious practices and 
rituals of the Arya Samaj are also few and very simple. Swami 
Dayanand has himself laid down the procedure of their performance 
in his book Sanskar Vidhi. The important occasions in man’s life, 
such as birth, initiation for learning or education, marriage and 
death are celebrated in a simple way without any regard for inaus- 
picious days or other astrological superstitions. There is a belief 
in prayer and meditation for spiritual peace only, but there are 
no temples or idols or any prescribed sacred place of worship. The 
morning and evening prayers called sandhya can be briefly recited 
at any place within ten minutes. The shrines and certain rivers and 
mountains may have historical and other importance, but there is 
nothing divine about them. Even the cow is nota sacred animal. 
Dayanand advocated its protection because of its usefulness. The 
Arya Samajists do not believe in fast or vigil for religious merit. 
They do not worship the fire as is commonly misunderstood. The 
havan or yajna is performed in order to recite Vedic mantras. This 
is done mostly on special occasions when the relevant hymns 
and mantras are recited and these recitations are generally ex- 
plained in the language of the people. A religion, to bea living 
force, must also provide some practical guidelines to its followers 
besides prescribing doctrines and tenets. The Arya Samajists do 
this in asimple and practical manner. Its demands are neither 
too many nor too heavy. However, those who want to achieve 
higher spiritual merit and satisfaction, can do so by yogic medita- 
tion in which Swami Dayanand himself had achieved high profi- 
ciency. He, however, denounced the exhibition or show of yogic 
feats or miracles which are the tricks of the trade of most of the 
present day godmen in India. 

We may sum up the religious principles and practices of the Arya 
Samaj in the words of some impartial observers. Sir Herbert Risley 
says, “The Arya Samaj has tried to clear the tangled jungle of 
Hinduism by providing a definite creed, resting upon scriptures of 
great antiquity and high reputation. Its teachings are bold and 
masculine.’? Mr. Blunt, in his Census Report on India for 1911, 
says, “The Arya Samaj alone has provided a manly and straight- 


3Herbert Risley, The Peoples af India, London, Macmillan and Co., 1910, 
p. 80. 
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forward creed. Amongst all the religions, such as man has the 
choice, the Arya Samaj offers a bold and straightforward mono- 
theism. It bides its followers to discard all those superstitions which 
he most specially dislikes. It bases the order and its whole teachings 
on the Vedas which he reverences deeply. Though he probably 
Teverences nothing else, it gives hima creed that he can believe, 


ceremonies that he can himself carry out and a hope of salvation if 
his deeds are good." 


‘Lajpat Rai, op. cif., p. 98 





Il. The Arya Samaj in Its 
True Perspective 


The foundation of the Arya Samaj by Maharshi Dayanand Saras- 
wati on 6 April 1875 at Bombay was commemorated with great 
enthusiasm during its centenary celebrations held in 1975 all over 
India and at many places abroad. The colourful processions and 
mammoth meetings held on that occasion proved that the Samaj 
continues to be a popular and effective organisation in India. Glow- 
ing tributes were paid by the President, the Prime Minister, and 
other eminent persons to the great services rendered by the Arya 
Samaj in the sphere of national and political awakening, social and 
religious reforms, the spread of education and the emancipation of 
women and the downtrodden depressed classes, and its role in 
attempting to free the people from the shackles of caste, purdah 
and priesthood. 

However, this record, glorious as it is, is not and should not be an 
excuse to make us complacent. It is necessary to evaluate the past 
achievements in order to formulate its future programme which 
may ensure yet another glorious century of greater service and 
success. 

Before we venture to think of the future it is essential to under- 
stand and delineate the actual position of the Arya Samaj because of 
the many misconceptions and misinterpretations about its historical 
background, real mission and scope. Unless this is done its future 
work is likely to be either hampered or misdirected. 

There is no doubt that the Arya Samaj began as a revolutionary 
movement of all-round reformation and reawakening in the peculiar 
circumstances of the nineteenth century India. The advent of Swami 


"Dayanand has been rightly described as a baffling historical pheno- 


menon in the unlikely conditions of those days. But it was not and 
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was never meant to be merely a reform movement, otherwise it 
should have come toan end like all other movements when its 
immediate object was realised. There was no need to have branches 
in India and abroad and thousands of institutions on a permanent 
basis. 

Did the Arya Samaj complete its mission? There are people both 
inside and outside the Arya Samaj who have already begun to say 
that it has achieved its objective of paving the way for reforms in 
Hindu society. Modern Hinduism is a proud achievement of the 
teachings and sacrifices of Swami Dayanand and the relentless 
efforts of the leaders of the Arya Samaj. They point out that the 
constitution of free India enshrines in its Directive Principles as well 
as in the Fundamental Rights almost everything preached and advo- 
cated by the Arya Samaj. Untouchability has been made unlawful, 
caste distinctions have no legal recognition, women have been grant- 
ed equal status, child marriages, purdah, dowry are all on their way 
out. Swadeshi and swarajya, the twin dreams of Swami Dayanand 
have been realised. It was he who, although himself a Gujarati, 
first declared that Hindi should be our national language. All this 
is true and very satisfying; but if we remember the real aim of the 
foundation of the Arya Samaj and the scope of its mission, we 
would not fail to realise that its aim and mission were of far more 
abiding nature. The reform of Hindu society and freedom of India 
were only its immediate objectives. Perhaps a revitalised Hindu Society 
was a necessary base for its onward march. Similarly, a politically 
enslaved India could not claim to preach a universal religion to the 
world. 


A World Religion 
It is significant that from its very inception the horizons of the Arya 
Samaj included the entire world. The ten principles are so broad- 
based and universal that they could easily become the basis of a 
world religion. The sixth principle says that, “The chief object of 
the Arya Samaj is to do good to the entire world, and to bring 
about physical, spiritual, and social progress of entire humanity.” 
The ninth and tenth principles contain the ingredients both of 
socialism and democracy. They insist that the individual good can 
only be achieved through the good and welfare of all. 

every individual has been reminded that while he is free i 
sonal affairs, he is bound to act according to the g 


Similarly, 
n his per- 
eneral will 
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of the society in all other matters. Neither in these principles nor 
in any of his books is there any reference to the emancipation of 
Hindus only. [n fact the word seems to have been deliberately 
avoided. Everywhere, the word *Arya" has been used and that too 
not in the popular sense of any race or colour, but in its original 
Sanskrit sense of a good, honest and a brave human being irrespec- 
tive of caste, creed or nationality. The aims and by-laws of the 
Paropkarini Sabha, founded by Swami Dayanand, speak of “desh 
deshantar" and “dweep dweepantar" ie. all the countries and 
islands and habitations of the universe as the sphere of its work. 
Conversion of the whole world to Arya Samaj was the lofty ideal 
which Dayanand put before his followers. The Arya Samaj today 
is an international organisation with its branches and temples in 
India and abroad. It has over one thousand educational institutions 
for boys and girls and other institutions of religious and charitable 
nature. 

It is a misconception to consider the Arya Samaj either as a refor- 
med sect of Hinduism or only as a movement or timely organisa- 
tion. At one time it was even dubbed as merely a political or even 
a seditious society. According to Ramsay Macdonald, former Prime 
Minister of England, the British Government looked upon the Arya 
Samaj as a secret political movement.’ It is well known how Sir 
Valentine Chirol in his book. The Indian Unrest, alleged that the 
violent and revolutionary activities against British rule were the 
direct results of the preachings of Swami Dayanand and the activi- 
ties of Arya Samaj leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai and Bhai Parmanand 
and others. Sir Valentine, after a visit to India early in the nineteenth 
century, wrote in The London Times, “The whole drift of Dayanand's 
teachings is far less to reform Hinduism than to rouse it into active 
resistance to the alien influences, which threatened in his opinion, to 
denationalise it."? This may be and is certainly true so far as the fact 
goes that before the foundation, ten years later in 1885 of the Indian 
National Congress, the Arya Samaj founded in 1875 was the 
only organisation which stood for nationalism and took pride 
in our ancient culture and civilization. Dayanand's teachings were 
bound to inspire national and political awakening. But, he intended 


1Ramsay J. Macdonald, The Awakening of India, London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, p. 36. ; 
?Sir Valentine Chirol, The Indian Unrest, London, Macmillan and Co., 1910, 


p. 110. 
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the Arya Samaj to play a more abiding and permanent role in 
human affairs. 

As he explained, during the hectic period of his wanderings and 
preachings throughout India and also in the vast literature left by 
him, Dayanand’s mission, as well as that of the Arya Samaj founded 
by him, was to re-establish the universal religion of the Vedas. 

The history of world religions show that every existing religion 
is either a revival in modified form or an improvement on some 
earlier old religion and therefore, even if Swami Dayanand did not 
claim to be the founder of any new religion, the Arya Samaj as it 
has grown or developed after his death, is undoubtedly a distinct 
religion in the same sense in which Islam and Christianity are. This 
will be seen in chapter V on “Religions and Their Founders? A 
comparative study of Vedism, Buddhism, Zaurastrianism, Judaisin, 
Christianity and Islam proves that every founder ofa new religion 
was only a reformer of some old religion and Dayanand was un- 
doubtedly one who aimed not only at reforming but replacing thé 
Hindu religion with the ancient Vedic religion. 


Arya Samaj as an Organised Religion 

The Oxford Advanced Dictionary defines religion as a **belief in the 
existence of a supernatural! ruling power, the creator and controller 
of the Universe who has given to man a spiritual nature which con- 
tinues to exist after the death of the body.” 

As explained later in this work, the very first two principles of the 
Arya Samaj fulfil this essential condition of a religion. The first 
principle declares that God is the source of all true knowledge and 
the second affirms the faith of the Arya Samaj in God and defines 
in detail its monotheism. Belief in God is only the general though 
indispensable requirement of a religion. An organised religion must 
have some separate scripture or book of God. The third principle 
of Arya Samaj fulfils this condition. It declares the Vedas to be 
such books. Thirdly, there must be some founder or discoverer of 
a religion. Maharshi Dayanand occupies this position in a special 
sense. Anyone wishing to join the Arya Samaj has to declare in 
writing that he believes in the teachings of Dayanand besides accept- 
ing the ten principles. In the words of Lala Lajpat Rai, the beliefs 
of Swami Dayanand form the creed of Arya Samaj.? Lastly, the 


3Lala Lajpat Rai, The Arya Samaj, London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1915 
p. 113. ; 
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Arya Samaj is a separate organisation with its definite and written 
constitution. Thus, it fulfils all the essential conditions of a separate 
religion more than any other accepted or established religion of the 
world. 

There is, therefore, no question of the Arya Samaj being a sect or 
part of Hinduism or any other religion. This misconception requires 
to be removed at the outset because it is as widespread as it is 
baseless. 

This popular confusion is the result of the use of the word 
“Hindu” in a loose sense. It is also incorrect to confuse the terms 
“Hindu”, “Hinduism” and “Hindu religion", because one can be a 
Hindu without being a follower of Hinduism or the Hindu religion. 
Scholars agree that Hindu is a geographical term and originally 
referred to all inhabitants of Hindustan, irrespective of their religion. 
There cannot be any religion based on geography. We have no 
“Americanism”, *Germanism" or "Japanism" as the religion of the 
people of these countries. Similarly, there is no Hinduism as the 
religion of all the Hindus living in Hindustan. It is significant that 
till recently the Americans used to call everyone from India a Hindu. 
Even Sir Syed Ahmed, the founder of Aligarh Muslim University, 
claimed to be a Hindu because he considered all those who lived in 
Hindustan as Hindus.* 

Many competent foreign observers and a largenumber of our 
own, have often credited the Arya Samaj with reforming and con- 
solidating Hinduism. Some have even called it militant and reformed 
or modern Hinduism. Sir Herbert Risley had warned that “The 
flame of patriotic enthusiasm will not readily arise from the cold 
grey ashes of philosophic compromise of Hindu religion. Before 
Hinduism can inspire an active sentiment of nationality, it will have 
to undergo a good deal of stiffening and consolidation." He further 
says, “The Arya Samaj seems to be striking out a path which may 
lead in this direction, but the tangled jungle of Hinduism bristles with 
obstacles and the way is long."? In this context the following obser- 
vations of Mr. Blunt are also significant. He says, “Orthodox 
Hinduism is too apt to lead to irreligion. A religion which gives 
ritual in place of a creed and unintelligible mantras in place of reli- 


4Shah Mohammad, Life of Sir Syed Ahmed, Meerut, Minakshi Prakashan, 


1969, p. 247. ! : 
5Sir Herbert Risley, The Peoples of India, London, Macmillan and Co., 1910, 
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gious instructions, is bound to have such a result. And a thoughtful 
man will often be driven to other creeds. Amidst all the religions, 
such a man has the choice of four. Brahmo Samaj is nothing but 
a limp ececticism. It has discarded the Vedas and put nothing in 
their place. It has adopted a belief here and a doctrine there, 
and when doubt arises, leaves the individual to decide for himself, 
Such a religion has little vitality. Christianity and Islam are utterly 
irreconcilable with Hinduism in any shape or form but Arya Samaj 
is different." 

Lala Lajpat Rai quotes Mr. Blunt to say that “An element of the 
strength in the Arya Samaj is its freedom from the formlessness and 
indefiniteness of Hindu polytheism on one side and the weakness of 
the Brahmo Samaj on the other. The Arya Samaj alone has provi- 
ded a manly and straightforward creed". While it is correct and also 
a matter of great satisfaction for the Arya Samaj that its religious 
teachings and doctrines have been acclaimed and considered to be 
the basis of new and modern Hinduism yet we have to be careful in 
the assessment of these tributes and avoid confusing the reality with 
more wishful thinking, however well meant. As we have noted, it 
is only the social reforms preached by the Arya Samaj which have 
been generally accepted by the educated Hindus and that too 
because of so many other contributory factors. 


Hopes Belied 

But the crucial question is, has the orthodox Hindu religion been 
replaced by the religious teachings of Swami Dayanand, as was 
anticipated by Sir Risley and Mr. Blunt and aimed at by Dayanand? 
Has the monotheism replaced polytheism of the Hindus? Has the 
vast majority of Hindus accepted “the definite manly and straight- 
forward creed of the Arya Samaj in place of their facile comprehen- 
siveness and philosophical compromises. Has the vast Hindu 
population of India discarded superstitions such as offering food to 
the dead and seeking miracles at the feet of mortals of doubtful 
character." These were no doubt the pious hopes, not only of the 
Arya Samaj, but also of many competent observers. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that only a minority of Hindus have accepted and 
adopted the genuine monotheism and other rational teachings and 
doctrines of the Arya Samaj. According to the Census of 1931, their 


$Census Report of India, 1911, p. 133. 
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formerly recorded number was 30 lakhs or three millions. Today, 
they might be ten millions against the vast majority of about six 
hundred millions of Sanatani Hindus. 

Tn fact even those eniightened and educated Hindus who admire 
and help Arya Samaj for its social and educational work have not 
accepted its basic religious doctrines. A man like Mahatma Gandhi, 
who had discarded almost all the evils of Hindu social customs, such 
as caste, untouchability, and child marriage, still insisted that he was 
a Sanatani Hindu and believed in the Puranas, the Avtaras, even 
idol worship—all of which have been rejected by the Arya Samaj. 
Observers had pinned their hopes about the future of the Arya 
Samaj on the expectation that most, if not all the Hindus, would 
also reject them. 

It was no doubt the hope of Swami Dayanand and the Arya 
Samaj also that the Sanatani Hinduism would be completely re- 
placed by the Vedic religion in the same manner as Christianity and 
Islam have replaced older religions in their respective countries. 
But this hope has not been fulfilled. 

Despite Sir Risley and Mr. Blunt's well meaning miscalculations 
about the complete replacement of Hinduism by the Arya Samaj, 
they have clearly brought out the difference between the two and 
have thus confirmed the separate and distinct existence of the special 
mission and position of the Arya Samaj. 

The first part of this book tries to expound the distinctive religious 
characteristics of the Arya Samaj so that it may be seen in its true 
perspective. 


III. The Religious Philosophy 
of Dayanand 


There is a distinct philosophical background to the religious teach- 
ings of Swami Dayanand. The founders of other religions have not 
provided or evolved any religious philosophy of their own. It is the 
followers and commentators who interpreted their teachings and 
tried to build some philosophical basis for them. Neither Jesus 
Christ nor Prophet Mohammed worked out or even wrote any 
systematic theory or philosophy in support of their teachings. The 
new testament of the Bible was compiled after the death of Christ 
and the Holy Quran as well as other Muslim scriptures are based 
on subsequent compilations of what Prophet Mohammed claimed 
or did or advised on different occasions. The Guru Granth Sahib 
contains the wani or saying and sermons of more than one Guru 
and other Hindu saints and was compiled some fifty years after 
Guru Nanak by the fifth Guru Arjundas. The religious teachings of 
Swami Dayanand on the other hand are based on his own writings 
which he meant to be the basis of the religious doctrines preached 
by him during his lifetime. He also wrote a separate commentary 
on the Vedas, in support of these religious teachings. 


In the Tradition of Philosophers 

Satya Prakash in his book The Philosophy of Dayanand has 
examined critically the religious philosophy of Dayanand. It may be 
noted that there has been a tradition of philosophers and philoso- 
phical thoughts in ancient India. The six schools of Indian philoso- 
phy, i.e. Nyaya, Vaisheshika, Yoga, Sankhya, Vedanta and Meemansa, 
are well known. Allof them deal with metaphysical subject but 
none of them forms exclusively the basis of the Hindu religion. In 
fact they are not based on any dogma. They freely discuss without 
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any inhibitions or even a preconceived theory all relevant speculative 
concepts such as of God, Soul and Matter, etc. The Indian philoso- 
phy is, therefore, not Hindu religious philosophy. It is more like 
Greek or western philosophy which is not the same thing as the 
philosophy of the Christian religion. Dayanand’s philosophy on the 
other hand is the philosophy of the Vedic religion of the Arya 
Samaj and it has now been formally accepted that every Arya 
Samajist must subscribe to the religious teachings of Swami 
Dayanand which are based on the Vedas as interpreted by him. 
Satya Prakash says: 


Dayanand was not an academic philosopher and unlike many of 
the philosophers of the present day whose philosophy remains 
untouched with their life and who have never translated their 
beliefs and doctrines into action. Dayanand fulfills the test of a 
practical philosopher and this lays a much heavier responsibility 
on the shoulders of the philosopher and demands in him a crystal 
clear character free from blemishes and blasphemy. One who 
satisfies himself with academical hairsplitting in his writings or 
sermons but who is not prepared to live upto his ideas, whose life 
is contrary to his preachings, or one who believes that philosophy 
is simply a matter of brain exercise, cannot be called a true philo- 
sopher. In fact the truth once realised or attained does not admit 
of duality in matter of life.! 


Describing Dayanand as a born philosopher, Satya Prakash says, 
“Dayanand was a born philosopher not in the sense that he was 
moody or gloomy from his earlier life but on account of the fact 
that as a potential philosopher, his soul urged from the very begin- 
ning of his career to find out a solution for himself, regarding some 
complex problems of life. He wanted not only an intellectual satis- 
faction on these matters, but he aspired for the realisation of truth 
concerning them"? 

Two typical incidents in his early life gave a turn to his future, 


The first was the vigil on the Shivratri day in the hope of having 
darshan of God Shiva as promised by his orthodox Brahmin father, 


Instead, in the silence of the night, when other devotees were slum- 


lSatya Prakash, Philosophy of Dayanand—A Critical Study, Ajmer, Vedic 
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bering, he only saw mice playing on the sacred idol of God Shiva, 
It roused not only his curiosity but profound dismay at the help- 
lessness of God Shiva to remove or punish these creatures, who 
were making a mockery of the so-called God of gods, the mighty 
Mahadeo. Getting no satisfactory explanation from his father whom 
he awoke, he left the temple in search of the true God Shiva, as his 
father had told him that what he saw was only an image of the true 
God. Another incident was the death of his sister whom he loved 
dearly. The death of his uncle, to whom he was greatly attached 
only confirmed his determination to conquer death by the search of 
true God. The boy Moolji, as Dayanand was then called, left his 
home as Gautam Buddha did centuries ago. He roamed all over 
the country and mostly in the Himalayas in search of a true Yogi 
and Guru to find a satisfactory solution of three eternal problems 
of life—the purpose of life, the problem of death, and the search of 
God. 

These eternal problems have always been the concern not only of 
ordinary men and women but also of thinkers and philosophers and 
Dayanand like the great Shankaracharya, Buddha and Mahavira, 
tried to find his own answers to them. He was so obsessed with 
this thought that when his father brought him back after a great 
search and wanted to arrange his marriage to prevent him from 
running away from home again, he escaped in disguise on the eve of 
the marriage. Ultimately he found a true Guru in the blind legendary 
Sanskrit scholar Swami Virjanand at Mathura, who took a vow 
from Dayanand that he would devote the rest of his life to pro- 
pagate the true religion of the Vedas as taught by his Guru and in 
removing all the false beliefs and superstitions. True to his promise, 
Dayanand dedicated his life and soul to fulfil this mission, braving 
all kinds of opposition and even attempts on his life. In fact he 
died a martyr as a result of a conspiracy hatched by his detractors 
at the palace of the Maharaja of Jodhpur in Rajasthan. 


The Scope of Dayanand’s Philosophy 

“Dayanand did not only study the six schools of Indian Philosophy,” 
says Satya Prakash, “but he also tried to synthesise them. His great 
contribution lies in the fact that he tried to prove that these six 
schools of Indian philosophy are not mutually exclusive or con- 
tradictory as is often said, but they are complementary in so far as 
they deal with different aspects of the same questions or problems, 
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such as God, Soul, Prakrati or matter and salvation.’ 

The Arya Samaj, therefore, has been instrumental not only in the 
revival of the Vedic religion but also in the theological renaissance 
in India on the basis of Dayanand’s reinterpretation of the Vedas. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has, therefore, rightly, said that, “During this 
period, indigenous reform movements like that of the Brahmo Samaj 
and the Arya Samaj took a leading part in India's philosophical 
and religious renaissance." ! 

Sri Aurobindo Ghose, who has been described by Charles Moore 
as one of the two great thinkers of modern India, has also paid 
glowing tributes to the philosophical thought of Swam iDayanand. 

The following problems about life and reality form the Scope of 
Dayanand's philosophy : atma and anatma, the transient and eternal 
or seeming and real; the pure and impure, i.e., ethical and non-ethical 
and pleasure and pain. : 

Satya Prakash further observed that, “Dayanand always impressed 
that knowledge which is not transformed into action can bear no 
fruit. Referring to Kanand's definition of religion, that it is not only 
for the salvation of the soul in the other world, but also for the 
well being and prosperity in this world". 

Dayanand believed that Dharma or religion is something that 
leads to the attainment of abhudaya or the life of prosperity in this 
world and nisreyasa, that freedom from the bondage of rebirth and 
attainment of peace in the next world. Dayanand's philosophy is 
based on the Vedas but as is well known, in the very process of 
interpreting the Vedas, Dayanand has propounded a new philosophy 
which is considered now by his critics. We may have an idea of it 
from his Satyarth Prakash and particularly the last chapter which 
deals with Dayanand's concepts of God, atma, morality, life in this 
world and moksha (salvation) as also many other questions which 
form the basis of his Vedic philosophy. What Dr. Radhakrishnan had 
said about the great thinkers of India, such as Shankar, Ramanuja 
and Madhavacharya, applies equally to Swami Dayanand. Says Sir 
Radhakrishnan, “These great thinkers have been much more than 
commentators on ancient systems, although in their modesty they 
haye claimed to be no more. In fact, however, they have been to 


3Satya Prakash, op. cit., p. 16. 
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all intents and purposes creators of their own systems. In the guise 
of commentators they have elaborated points of view, which though 
capable of being related to the original system of which they are 
supposed to be commentators, are new expositions rather than mere 
explanations.” 


Dayanand's Originality 
Dayanand's interpretation of the Vedas is so different and distinct 
from that of almost all his precursors that it may be called in 
the light of what Dr. Radhakrishnan said his own and original. 
Almost all modern interpreters of the Vedas differ from him with 
the’ most important exception of Sri Aurobindo who has strongly 
and enthusiastically endorsed Dayanand’s interpretation. So far as 
the older Vedic scholars and interpreters, such as Sayan, Mahidhar,- 
and Ubhat, are concerned, Dayanand has not only criticised but 
has condemned their interpretation of the Vedas because these 
commentators have seen in the Vedas some of the most inhuman 
practices, such as animal sacrifice and sati. They supported idol 
worship, caste distinction, childmarriage and discrimination against 
women on the basis of the Vedas, all of which Dayanand rejected 
on the basis of the very same Vedas. Dayanand’s introduction to 
the Vedas, called Rigvedadi Bhashya Bhoomika is a kind of guide 
or key to his interpretation of the Vedas. In it he has explained the 
principles and rules of the grammar of Vedic Sanskrit on which his 
interpretation of the Vedas is based. He has also given instances to 
prove how and why the interpretations of the former Hindu scholars 
and their modern Indian as well as European followers, are wrong. 
As we have discussed in the chapter on his religious teachings, the 
following concepts bear the stamp of Dayanand’s originality as a 
modern philosopher: God and his attributes; soul and its attributes; 
the law of causation—free will and determination; monism, maya, 
Brahma and criticism of Vedanta; prakrti or primordial matter— 
criticism of Sankhya; mind, body and yoga—yam, niyam, etc; life 
beyond death, immortality, heaven, hell and rebirth; pain and 
pleasure; attitude towards life; fate and effort and happiness; ethics, 
morality, individual freedom; and the Patanjali yoga system along 
with his own views on ethics as well as on obligation to society and 
social good. 

Thus Dayanand has given a definite and concrete sbape to his 
religious philosophy and compared and contrasted it with that of 
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the ancient as well as the modern thinkers. Having done this, he 
went further in creating an organisation—the Arya Samaj—to pre- 
serve and propagate his religious teachings. The Arya Samaj is 
based on democratic principles without any hereditary priesthood. 
Amongst all the modern religious movements only the Arya Samaj 
was institutionalised by the founder himself. 


IV. The Religious Teachings 
of Dayanand 


The Arya Samaj claims that it follows the original Vedic religion 
based on the Vedas, as interpreted by Swami Dayanand. 


Dayanand’s Qualification 

How qualified was Swami Dayanand to be a religious preceptor ? 
While he is known as the Maharshi to Arya Samajists because of his 
profound learning and impeccable moral character and selfless con- 
cern for fellow human beings, his contemporaries also consider him 
as one of the giant figures of his time. They were amazed at his 
dauntless courage, profound scholarship, and wonderful foresight. 

In the words of Romain Rolland, “‘Never since Shankara had such 
a prophet of Vedism appeared. Dayanand transfused into the languid 
body of India his own formidable energy, his certainty, his lion's 
blood. His words rang with heroic power. He reminded the secular 
passivity of people, too prone to bow to fate, that the-soul is free 
and that action is the generator of destiny." 

Sri Aurobindo said, “As I regard the figure of this formidatle 
artisan in God’s workshop, images crowd on me which are all of 
battle and work, conquest and triumphant labour. Here, I say to 
myself, was a very soldier of light, a warrior in God’s world, a 
sculptor of man and institutions, a bold and rugged victor of the 
difficulties which matter presents to spirit. And the whole sums itself 
up to me in a powerful impression of spiritual practicality. The com- 
bination of these two words, usually so divorced from each other in 


1Romain Rolland, Life of Ramakrishna Paramhansa, Almora, Advaita 
Ashram, 1931, pp. 150, 166. 
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our conceptions, seems to me the very definition of Dayanand.’”? 

Poet laureat Rabindranath Tagore pays his tribute to Dayanand 
and says, “I offer my homage of veneration to Swami Dayanand, 
the great pathmaker in northern India, who through bewildering 
tangles of creed and practices, the dense undergrowth of the degenerate 
days of our country, cleared a straight path that was meant to lead 
the Hindus to a simple and rational life of devotion to God and 
service for man.’ 

The famous historian Jaiswal believes that, “The rise of Dayanand 
in the nineteenth century is a phenomenon which baffles the histo- 
rian. But there are such life germs in the civilisation of Hindus, 
which evidently make it indestructible and which are beyond the ken 
of that empiricist observer called the historian. The present reformed 
and rejuvenated Hinduism is solely a gift of Dayanand Saraswati. 
Dayanand had the humanity of the Buddha, but he combined with it 
the preservative complex of Sankara.” 

*Dayanand gave freedom to the soul of the Hindu, as Luther 
did unto the European. And he forged that freedom from inside, 
that is from Hindu literature itself. He did something still greater 
which his predecessors from the Buddha to Ram Mohan Roy had 
failed to achieve. He established the falsity of caste from the orthodox 
national stand point."! 

Lala Lajpat Rai, one of the great leaders of the Indian National 
Congress and also of the Arya Samaj, wrote, The Arya Samaj, in 
his exile from India during the British rule, and it was published in 
London in 1915. This historical work still remains unsurpassed as 
the best introduction to the origin, mission and scope of the Arya 
Samaj. Prof. Sydney Webb, the English Fabian thinker, rightly des- 
cribed the Arya Samaj as “the most important religious movement 
in the whole of India," in his preface to this book. He also supports 
the thesis that the Arya Samaj is a new religion. He says, “There 
are, we may say always two factors in every new religion that is the 
magnetic influence of its founder and the practical application of his 


2Sri Aurobindo Ghose, Bankim, Tilak and Dayanand, Calcutta, Arya Pub- 
lishing House, 1940, p. 50. 

3Rabindranath Tagore, quoted from Life of Swami Dayanand by Har Bilas 
Sharma, Ajmer, Paropkarini Sabha, 1968, p. 596. 

4Ibid., p. 598. 
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teaching by the first generation of his followers." (emphasis added.) 

The first gencration of Dayanand’s followers were as unyielding 
as he himself in their refusal to be considered or even named as 
Hindus. ; 

Referring to Dayanand’s unique contribution to the rediscovery 
of the Vedas, Lajpat Rai also observes that, “By declaring that 
everyone, including women and non-Brahmins had the right to study 
the Vedas and by rendering them into Hindi, the language of the 
common people, both of which were considered a sacrilege, Dayanand 
brought about a revolution which by one masterstroke shattered the 
shackles, which Hindus had borne for centuries.’’6 

Referring to the divine right domination of the Brahmins in 
Hinduism, Lajpat Rai points out, how Dayanand himself born into a 
priestly Brahmin family openly challenged the authority and mono- 
poly of the Brahmin, merely from the right of birth, and held that 
anyone including a born Shudra (untouchable) can become even a 
priest and perform yajna and all other Vedic ceremonies by studying 
Sanskrit and the Vedas from which he was debarred by the Brahmins 
till then." 

Madam Blavatsky, the founder of the Theosophical Society, has 
rightly said, “It is perfectly certain that India never saw a more 
learned Sanskrit scholar, a deeper metaphysician, a more wonderful 
orator, and a more fearless denunciator of any evil than Dayanand, 
since the time of Shankaracharya."'? 


An Impressive Personality 

Dayanand was born in an orthodox Brahmin family of Kathiawar 
(Gujarat). He was a physical giant besides being an intellectual one. 
He was tall, fair, strong built and very handsome, A European mis- 
sionary, T. J. Scott, who met him, gives his picture in the following 
words: “Having heard of his learning and sanctity, I visited him 
and saw a splendid looking fellow with herculean frame and massive 
limbs, fine oval cranium, and really benevolent face. The conversa- 


5Prof. Sydney Webb, quoted from the Preface to The Arya Samaj by Lala 
Lajpat Rai, op. cit. 

Sala Lajpat Rai, A History of the Arya Samaj, New Delhi, Orient Longman, 
1967, p. 53. 

‘Ibid., p. 79. 

$Har Bilas Sharma, Dayanand, Ajmer, Paropkarini Sabha, 1969, p. 600. 
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tion revealed in him a fine mind well versed in the ancient lore of 
the Hindus."? 


His Profound Writings 

Swami Dayanand was not only an orator in Sanskrit and Hindi and 
an incessant preacher of Vedic religion but was also a prolific writer. 
Besides his commentary on the Vedas and the famous Satyarth 
Prakash he wrote some twenty-five books during his last fifteen 
years. 

The literature on Swami Dayanand's life and works and about 
the Arya Samaj is vast, only one of the three volumes of its proposed 
bibliography called Arya Sahitya Samuchya has been published. by 
the Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha so far. 


Religious Doctrines 

The ten principles of the Arya Samaj, the Satyarth Prakash and 
the Sanskar Vidhi (ceremonies and rituals) are the three main 
sources which would give a sufficiently clear picture of the religious 
teachings of Swami Dayanand, which form the basis of the Arya 
Samaj. 

The first three principles of the Arya Samaj contain the two 
essential doctrines necessary for any modern religion, i.e. belief in 
God, and a sacred book or scripture. The first principle proclaims 
belief in God in these words: “God is the primary source of all 
true knowledge and of all that is known by its means." 

Belief in God is generally common to all religions but what makes 
them different and separate from one another is their varying con- 
ceptions of God and His attributes and functions. 

The second principle therefore, defines Dayanand's specific con- 
cept of God and His powers and functions. , 

“God is Existent, Conscious, all Beautitude, Formless, Almighty, 
Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite, Unchangeable, Beginningless, 
Incomparable, the Support of All, The-Lord of All, All Pervading, 
Omniscient, and Controller of all from within, Evermature, Imperi- 
shable, Fearless, Eternal, and Creator of the Universe, To Him 
alone is worship due." 


James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II, New York, 
T.T. Clark, 1920, p. 57. 
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Besides the emphasis on strict monotheism, these attributes 
declare that there is only one God, and no other divine power or 
rival power like a Satan against God. He is without any physical 
body, formless and incorporeal and the only one worthy of worship. 
Some of these attributes distinguish the Arya Samajists conception 
of God from that of other religions, particularly of Sanatani Hinduism, 
idols, pictures or any other likeness is considered highly objectio- 
nable. The uncompromising opposition to idol worship in the name 
of God has been one of the salient features of Swami Dayanand's 
preachings. In this respect the Arya Samaj is more iconoclast than 
Islam, with its tombs, shrines and haj (pilgrimage). Belief in any 
prophet, divine guru, avatar, or any other intermediary between 
God and man is, therefore, condemned as the denial of the authority 
of one God, and as a refutation of monotheism in practice. On the 
other hand, according to Swami Dayanand, even the Almighty God 
cannot and doés not exercise arbitrary and unlimited authority or 
power on the destiny of man. This is perhaps the most unique feature 
of his godhead, not found in any other religion. Dayanand’s God is 
like the constitutional sovereign who must accept the independent 
and separate existence of the soul, giving man full freedom of action 
to shape his destiny. 


The Vedas as Revealed Knowledge 

The third principle describes the Vedas as the scriptures of the Arya 
Samaj: “The Vedas are the scriptures of all true knowledge. It is 
the paramount duty of all Aryas to read them, to teach them (to 
others) and to hear them read, and to recite them." 

According to Swami Dayanand, the Vedas are divine knowledge. 
They are, therefore, not merely sacred books or scriptures, as the 
Sanatanists believe. No floral offerings are made to the Vedas as is 
done by the Sikhs to the Guru Granth Sahib. Moreover, it is the 
Vedas and only the Vedas that are accepted as authentic scriptures. 
The Arya Samaj openly opposes the Bhagavad and other Puranas, 
which are the scriptures of popular Hinduism. The similarity in 
their respect for the Vedas by the Arya Samajists and other Hindus 
is only superficial. The Vedas hold an entirely different meaning for 
the Arya Samajists. Swami Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas 
is severely condemned by the scholars of Sanatan Hinduism. The 
authors of Sanatan Dharma Kalpa Taru and Dayanand Timir Bhaskar, 
accuse Swami Dayanand of distorting the Vedas to propagate his 
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new religion. In another book Sanatan Dharmodhar, published under 
the guidance of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, Swami Dayanand is 
referred to as Veda vinashak, i.e. the destroyer of the Vedas. There is 
no doubt that Swami Dayanand has rejected every religious dogma and 
practice of Sanatan Hinduism on the ground that they are all against 
the Vedas. He has tried to support all his revolutionary religious 
ideas and social reforms on the basis of his interpretation of the 
Vedas. No wonder his interpretation of the Vedas is therefore des- 
cribed as far-fetched and based on arbitrary meanings given by him 
to the Sanskrit words. 

Dayanand restored the Vedas to their pristine glory and divinity. 
by rejecting what the Brahmins claimed to be the religion of the 
Vedas. Being a great scholar of Sanskrit, he reinterpreted the Vedas 
to condemn polytheism, idol worship and the authority of the 
Brahmins and caste by birth as well as animal sacrifices and other 
rituals practised in the name of the Vedas, which had also led the 
Jains and the Buddhists to reject them altogether. 

Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas has been criticised both 
by the so-called Oriental western scholars and orthodox Hindu 
pandits for different reasons. While the Sanatani Hindu pandits are 
not prepared to admit that the social evils of Hinduism such as the 
caste, child marriage and untouchability, as also their beliefs in idol 
worship, have no basis in the Vedas, the western commentators find 
it impossible to agree that the primitive Vedas are full of wisdom 
and such modern concepts as monotheism. 

Aurobindo has been the most powerful and convincing defence of 
Dayanand’s commentary on the Vedas. He says: 


While western scholarship extending the hints of Sayana seemed 
to have classed it forever as ritual liturgy to Nature-Gods, the 
genius of the race, looking through the eyes of Dayanand, pierced 
behind the error of many centuries and again the intuition of a 
timeless revelation and a divine truth was given to humanity. In 
any case, we have to make one choice or another. We can no 
longer securely enshrine the Veda wrapped up in the folds of an 
ignorant reyerence or guarded by a pious self deceit. Either the 
Veda is what Sayana says it is, and then we have to leave it 
behind forever as the document of a mythology and ritual which 
have no longer any living truth or force for thinking minds, or it 
is what the European scholars say it is, and then we have to put 
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it away among the relics of the past as an antique record of semi- 
barbarous worship; or else it is indeed Veda, a book of divine 
knowledge, and then it becomes of supreme importance to us to 
know and to hear its message. 


...l ask, in this point, and it is the fundamental point, who 
deals most straightforwardly with the text - Dayananda or the 
western scholars? 

Dayananda has brought this idea of the divine right and truth 
into the Veda; the Veda is as much and more a book of Divine 
Law as the Hebrew Bible or the Zoroastrian Avesta. 

There is then nothing fantastic in Dayananda's idea that Veda 
contains truth of science as well as truth of religion. I will even 
add my own conviction that the Veda contains other truths of a 
science, the modern world does not at all possess, and in that 
case Dayananda has rather understated than overstated the depth 
and range of the Vedic wisdom. 

...In the matter of Vedic interpretation, I am convinced that 
whatever may be that final complete interpretation, Dayananda 
will be honoured as the first discoverer of the right clues. Amidst 
the chaos and obscurity of old ignorance and agelong misunder- 
standing, his was the eye of direct vision that pierced to the truth 
and fastened on that which was essential. He has found the keys 
of the doorsthat time had closed and kept as under the seals of 
the imprisoned fountains.!? 


Founding of Religions 

The third essential of an organised religion is supposed to be some 
founder of the religion. One of the distinguishing features of the 
Arya Samaj is that it does not believe in any prophet or messiah of 
God, nor does it accept any redeemer or spiritual intermediary 
between God and man, because it believes in the free destiny of 
man. The position of Swami Dayanand, therefore, is that of a 
reviver of the forgotten Vedic religion. In any case, it is a historical 
fact that he was the founder of the Arya Samaj and, what is more, 
after his death his religious beliefs and teachings have come to be 
accepted as the religious creed of the Arya Samaj. This is now - 
officially and formally. accepted by the Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi 


10] ajpat Rai, op. cit., p. 71, 
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Sabha the highest authority in the Arya Samaj world. 


The Creed 
The beliefs of the founder, which now form the theology of the Arya 
Samaj, are given at the end of the Satyarth Prakash under the title 
“Swa Mantavaya Amantavya", i.e., “my beliefs and disbeliefs.” 11 
We have already described Dayanand’s conception of God and 
the acceptance of the Veda as the revealed book of God (Principles 
1, 2 and 3). He has explained them in chapters I and VII of the 
Satyarth Prakash as well as in “Swa-Mantavya Amantavya.” The 
following are some of his other religious tenets, which constitute the 
distinguishing features of the Arya Samaj from other facts. 


Eternals 

There are three eternals, that is without any beginning or end (anadi 
and anant). They are God, the Soul and the Matter they are the 
root cause of the universe. 

Thus, according to Dayanand matter or the prakrati and the 
scul have their independent existence, coeval with God and there- 
fore, God is not the "creator" either of the material world or of the 
souls of man. 

The creation or srishii means the organised conjunction of sepa- 
rate substances into various forms. Thus God is supposed to be only 
the shaper or arranger of things already in existence. 


The Creation 
In chapter VIII of the Satyarth, Prakash Swami, Dayanand explains 
his theory of the creation of the universe and the principle of causa- 
tion and says that God is only the nimitya karan, i.e., agental cause 
while prakrti or matter is the material cause or upadan karan and 
the tools or means used is the sadharan karan or the auxiliary cause. 
For example, the potter is the agental cause or nimitya karan; while 
the earth with which the pot is the upadan or material cause, and the 
wheel on which the pot is made is the auxiliary cause. 

Salvation or emancipation is the release from all sorts of pain 
and immersion in the all pervading God and his Universe. 

Dayanand, therefore, does not believe in the transformation of 
soul into God which is the usual meaning of salvation according to 


11gwami Dayanand, Satyarth Prakash, Ajmer, Vedic Yantralaya, 1966, p. 561. 
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Vedanta. According to him the soul is eternal and immortal and 
enjoys bliss by way of emancipation. 

“I understand by the terms Deva, a man of learning, by Asur, the 
uneducated and ignorant, by Rakshasha—the sinner, and by 
Pishacha—the unclean,” says Dayanand. 

This refutes the commonplace belief in gods as some superhuman 
beings. It also rejects the conceptions about the existence of demons, 
spirits, or devils so commonly found amongst the Hindus, and some 
other religion. 

Teertha (sacred place) is that which helps in crossing the ocean of 
misery. (Literally, teertha is derived from tira or to swim and hence 
this interpretation.) Dayanand further says that, *Teertha consists of 
all good actions, such as truthfulness, learning, good company, the 
practice of the Yoga, diligence, education, etc. I do not look upon 
any waters or places of pilgrimage as Teerthas.”’ 

This is a revolutionary concept which refutes the common Hindu 
belief that a dip in the sacred water of the Ganga or visits to the 
so-called sacred places such as Kashi and Pushkar are means of 
salvation. According to Dayanand, moral life and not rituals or 
superstitions can bring about salvation. 

He says, “Dev Puja according to my belief, is the reverence diea 
to men of learning and to mother, father, precepter, guests, just 
ruler, virtuous people, a wife loyal to her husband, and a husband 
true to his wife. Anything contrary to this is worship of antigods. 
The person of the above said qualities is worthy of homage (idols of 
reverence) but other insentient idols of stones etc. are entirely un- 
worthy of worship." 

Swami Dayanand was the most uncompromising crusader against 
idol worship in any form or shape and considered it the cause of not 
only individual and social degradation but even of the downfall of 
the country. His strong opposition to idol worship is voiced in detail 
in chapter XI of the Satyarth Prakash. 

“Arya means the excellent man. Dasyu means a wicked man. I 
take these words in this sense only.” Thus Swami Dayanand does 
not use the word “Arya” either in the religious sense or in the racial 
sense, as is commonly believed. 

“Soul is free in its actions, but dependent on the law of God in 
facing the consequences of the actions. Similarly, God is free in 
doing only what is right. 

“Swarg (Heaven) is the enjoyment of special kind of happiness 


: 
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and the acquisition of material which is conducive to such happi- 
ness. 


“Narak (Hell) is the special kind of pain or the presence of that 
which produces that pain.” 

People of other religions, and particularly, Hindus believe that 
heaven and hell are particular places of enjoyment or of punishment 


for the soul. Dayanand denounces this superstition and says that 
these are only the conditions of the soul. 


Dayanand's Rejection of Tradition and Caste 

Besides these positive aspects of his relipious teachings, he took 
particular care to prohibit certain religious practices and criticised 
certain religious beliefs which he considered to be false, irrational, 
and anti-social or even anti-God. For example, he condemned 
shradhha or tarpan for the dead which is performed by the Hindus 
by feeding the Brahmins in the hope that the food would satisfy the 
hunger of their dead ancestors. According to him, real shradhha 
means respecting and supporting living parents and keeping them 
happy. He was against polygamy in any circumstance which was 
prevalent amongst the Hindus. He expected a man to be loyal to 
his wife and vice versa. He was against child marriage and fixed 
a much higher age of marriage. According to him, the minimum 
age for marriage for girls should be 16 and boys 25. He even pre- 
ferred still higher age for both. He was in favour of widow remar- 
riage and of course, there was no question of supporting the in- 
human practice of sati. He was original in condemning it on the 
basis of the Vedic verse itself, which was quoted in support of it. 
In the verse, the word “agre” which means ahead, was interpreted 
by the supporters of sati as agne, which means fire. This is a typical 
example of how Swami Dayanand reinterpreted the Vedas to sup- 
port his religious beliefs and to oppose the prevailing Sanatan Hindu 
belief. 

He was against offerings at places of pilgrimage, sacred rivers, 
graves and samadhis. For him, they had no religious importance. 
He looked upon them as useful or historical places. Similarly, he 
vehemently opposed any rituals or ceremonies or fasting during 
eclipse. He was opposed to fasting and vigils as means of achieving 
any spiritual benefits, but accepted their utility for physical better- 
ment and health. 

According to him, the cremation of the dead was the final duty 
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for the survivors. He did not believe in any post funeral ceremonies 
such as offering pinda or holding memorial feasts. He was opposed 
to the immersion of dead bodies or funeral ashes in the Ganges or 
other waters and actually criticised the practice as it makes the 
waters dirty and undrinkable. 

He considered women not only equal to men but superior to 
them and held thatthe girls are equally eligible for wearing the 
sacred thread, and even to learn the Vedic scriptures and become 
preachers. 

Dayanand was strongly opposed to any caste distinction based 
on birth and considered untouchability a blot on humanity. 

He ridiculed the claims of the Brahmins, and called them Popes. 
As weknow, the Christian Popes in Rome issued Indulgences on 
payment to escape the so-called horrors of hell. There are pandits 
and priests in the Arya Samaj who were born in the so-called untou- 
chable families but today they conduct havans, prayers and marriage 
ceremonies in the Arya Samaj mandirs. Some of them are even 
born Muslims and Christians converted to the Arya Samaj religion. 


Shuddhi or Conversion of non-Hindus 

Hinduism may have accepted the so-called untouchables socially, 
and that too under the compulsive circumstances of modern life, 
but even reformed Hinduism has not conceded religious equality to 
them as the Arya Samaj has done. Even today, the so-called 
reformed Hindus do not accept non-Hindu converts socially or 
religiously, and the Arya Samaj mandirs are the only place where 
intercaste marriages and conversion of non-Hindus take place. 


Arya Samaj Rituals 
While Swami Dayanand has rejected almost all the religious practices 
and rituals of Hinduism and criticised them as harmful superstitions, 
he has laid down his own system of simple rituals and ceremonies, 
called sanskars which are contained in a separate book written by 
him for this specific purpose. It is known as the sanskarvidhi 
(procedure of rituals or sanskars). It contains the rituals to be 
performed on important occasions in life such as birth, marriage 
and death. According to him: 

Upasana (worship or meditation) is to merge or engross one’s soul 
in the bliss of God. 

Sin is the reverse of punya and includes untruthfulness, etc. 
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Punya (religious virtue) is the acquisition of virtues, such as of 
knowledge, truthfulness, good conduct and learning. 

Heaven and Hell have been again defined as the conditions of 
the soul, such as happiness and unhappiness and not any particular 
place. 

Yajna (sacrificial fire ceremony). Even this much maligned cere- 
mony of the Hindus has been defined to include daily work as well 
as technical and scientific achievements meant for the good of the 
world. The alleged sacrifice of animals in yajnas has been strongly 
condemned by Dayanand. 

Guru has been defined to include father and teacher who dispel 
ignorance by good advice. 

Appuja is used to explain puja or personal worship in order to show 
that reverence for inanimate objects is against the spirit of puja. 

Namaste. It may not be remembered now that the popular 
salutation—namaste—was introduced by Swami Dayanand and is 
defined as “I respect you”. In the beginning, this salutation was 
opposed and ridiculed as the hall-mark of the Arya Samajists only. 
Formerly Ram-Ram, Jai-Ram, Jai Shiva, Hare Krishna, Radhey 
Shyam, Sitaram, etc. were the many different salutations prevalent 
amongst the Hindus. 

Daily and Weekly Prayers. Clause VI of the constitution of the 
Arya Samaj lays down the daily and weekly religious duties of every 
Arya Samajist on the basis of what has been explained and defined 
by Dayanand. Religious meetings have been divided into morning 
and evening daily prayers preferably, collectively, which consists of 
what is called sandhya. This includes pranayam which consists of 
the recitation of appropriately selected Vedic hymns for about 
fifteen minutes in the morning and evening. The second item con- 
sists of havan, ie., yajna which consists of recitation of other 
prescribed Vedic mantras and the simultaneous offering of scented 
herbs and clarified butter in the fire. As Swami Dayanand has him- 
self explained, it is not meant for worshipping the fire or expecting 
the propitiation of gods. Its object is only to purify the foul air or 
remove pollution and also to remember the Vedic mantras, by re- 
peating them daily. , : 

Weekly Congregations. Weekly religious meetings are held in every 
Arya Samaj temple. There also the congregation starts with sandhya 
and havan followed by recitations from the Vedas or read'ng of the 
Satyarth Prakash and the life of Swami Dayanand, The last item 
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usually is a sermon on some religious or spiritual subject. In between 
there are songs and collective singing. The annual gathering or the 
anniversary or ufsav consists of business meetings as well as reli- 
gious congregations which include a procession or nagar kirtan in 
which the participants go round the city singing religious songs and 
raising Arya Samaj slogans. 

Special functions are organised in connection with the two impor- 
tant events in Swami Dayanand's life. The first is the Rishi Bodha 
Utsava, when Swami Dayanand got enlightenment and left his home 
in search of the true God at the age of about 21 years. The second 
important event is the Rishi Nirvan Diwas, when he breathed his 
last in 1883 after he was given poison asa result of a conspiracy 
against him. There are two martyr days, one in the memory of Pt. 
Lekhram, the famous Arya missionary, and the other in the memory 
of the well-known national and Arya Samaj leader Swami Shradha- 
nand, both of whom were assassinated by Muslim fanatics. 

The Arya Samaj does not observe Hindu festivals like Janma- 
astmi, Ram Navami, Durga Puja or Ganesh Chaturthi because it 
does not believe in any gods and goddesses or avatars, although 
Ram, Krishan and Sita are considered to be great historical figures. 
Ramchandra is considered to be an ideal man and an ideal king and 
Krishna as the author of Gita and a great statesman. Swami Daya- 
nand hasin fact deplored that the Hindus have maligned Shri 
Krishan by associating all kinds of romantic activities with his life. 
He also denounced making their idols and then using them for begg- 
ing alms or for immoral shows like the Rasleela in which the gopies 
or cowherd girls, are shown in amorous poses and acts, with 
Krishna as their hero. 


SS 


V. Religions: Their Founders 
and Reformers 


It is argued that the Arya Samaj is only a reformed sect of 
Hinduism and not a separate religion. It is also contended that its 
founder Swami Dayanand did not claim that he was founding any 
new religion. Therefore, the Arya Samaj cannot be considered apart 
from Hinduism. 


Comparative Study of Religions 

A comparative study of the great religions of the world has been 
made by Shri Ganga Prasad, formerly professor of English and 
Logic, Meerut College, Meerut and later Chief Justice of Tehri 
Gadwal State. In his celebrated book The Fountainhead of Religions 
the learned author has dispelled this misconception about the 
origin of religions. In the Introduction, he says, “A comparative 
study of the principal religions of the world shows that the newer 
religions can be traced to older ones, and these later ones to still 
older ones and so on. There has never been any real invention in 
the realm of religions.” Answering the question as to how did 
these different religions come into being, he observes “that when- 
ever any truth of a religion was suppressed (by the selfishness of 
the priestly class, or lost sight of ) through ignorance of masses, 
there appeared a great man who emphasised the truth, removed the 
dross which had hidden or partially obscured it and made it shine in 
its former lustre. In this way every new religion was in its beginning 
an attempt to reform the old religion." 


1Ganga Prasad, The Fountainhead of Religions, Madras, The Arya Samaj, 
1932, p. 4. 
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Islam Based on Judaism 

Giving the chronology of the six great religions, i.e. Islam, Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, Judaism, Zaurastrianism and Vedism, the 
learned author has given reasons and documentary proofs to show 
that each of the so-called new religion can be traced to its immediate 
predecessor. The close connection between Islam and Christianity 
and Judaism is admitted even by their followers. For example, 
Islam recognises Abraham, Moses and Jesus Christ as its prophets 
also, but only insists that Mohammed was the last and final in the 
succession. The author has quoted from Dr. Sail’s famous transla- 
tion of the Quran and the preliminary discourse appended with it? 
to show that Mohammed borrowed from Judaism almost all its 
doctrines.? No less an authority on Christianity than St. Augustine 
is quoted by another modern authority on comparative religions, 
Max Muller, to show that Christianity also was not a new religion. 
Max Muller in his Chips from a German Workshop says, “There 
has never been an entirely new religion since the beginning of the 
world. If we once understand this clearly, the words of St. Augus- 
tine which have seemed startling to many of his admirers, become 
perfectly clear and intelligible, when St. Augustine says, “What is now 
called Christian religion has existed amongst the ancients and was 
not absent from the beginning of the human race until Christ came 
in the flesh, from which time the true religion, which existed already 
began to be called Christianity. * 


Christiatns and Jews 

The Christian religion is admittedly based on Judaism, that is why 
the Old Testament is accepted both by the Christians as well as by 
the Jews. Christ was himself a Jew and did not claim to start a new 
religion. He has himself admitted this fact in the Sermon on the 
Mount and said, “Think not that I have come to destroy the law or 
the prophet." Itis claimed that Christianity differs from Judaism 
in its moral principles which were supposed to be higher and nobler 
than those of the Jewish prophets. Shri Ramesh Chandra Dutta 
in his book, Ancient India, ascribes these moral principles of Chris- 


2Ganga Prasad, op. cit., p. 56. 
3Ibid., p. 20. 

A]bid., pp. 34, 35. 

5]bid., p. 22. 

6 ]bid., p. 23. 
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tianity to Buddhism and says, "Christanity as an ethical and moral 
advance on the religions of antiquity is based undoubtedly on Bud- 
dhism, as preached in Palestine by the Essenses, when Jesus was 
born."? 

Professor Max Muller has, therefore, rightly observed that there 
has been no entirely new religions since the beginning of the world 
as quoted earlier. He has also referred to the views of Madam 
Blavatsky, who says, “More than one great scholar has stated that 
there never was a religious founder, whether Aryan, Semitics, or 
Turanian who had invented a new religion or revealed a new truth. 
These founders are all transmitters and not original teachers." 


Buddhism 

It is well known that even Gautam Buddha never intended to find a 
new religion but only wanted to remove the evils which had 
emerged in the Vedic religion, as Swami Dayanand did in the 
modern times. Buddha rebelled against animal sacrifices started by 
Brahmins in the name of the Vedas, and the caste System which 
resulted in the persecution of the Shudras. To quote Ramesh 
Chandra Dutta again, *It would be historically wrong to suppose 
that Gautam Buddha consciously set himself up as the founder ofa 
new religion. On the contrary he believed to the last that he was 
proclaiming only the ancient and pure form of religion which had 
prevailed among the Hindus, among the Brahmins among the 
Sharmans, and others but which had been corrupted at a later day.”? 
According to Ramesh Chandra Dutta, the Hindus had several Sects 
of wandering ascetics called Bhikshus and Sramanas. Gautam 
Buddha only founded one sect of Sramanas, which was called the 
Sakya Putriya Sramanas.!? 


Dayanand and the Arya Samaj 

The position of Swami Dayanand in the Arya Samaj is more or less 
similar to those of Jesus Christ and Gautam Buddha who never 
claimed to start a new religion but only wanted to reform the old 
ones. Swami Dayanand also said that it was not his intention to 
find a new religion. And yet like Islam, Christianity and Buddhism; 


"Ganga Prasad, op. cit., p. 35. 
SIbid., p. 3. 

*Ibid., p. 37. 

107bid., p. 10. 
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‘the Arya Samaj today is a distinct religion entirely separate from 
Sanatani Hinduism. The fact that it has originated from Hinduism 
and claims to reform and purify it in order to restore it to the ori- 
ginal and pure Vedic religion of the Aryas cannot, therefore, be used 
as an argument to deny the present reality that the Arya Samajists 
are distinct from Sanatani Hindus, at least so far as their religious 
beliefs are concerned. 

We have already explained how the superficial similarity in 
tezepting the sanctity of the Vedas does not make the Arya Samaj a 
sect or part of Hinduism because the Arya Samaj differs from all its 
basic beliefs and practices. 

According to Swami Dayanand, the Sanatani Hinduism does not 
accept the Vedas in the true sense because it is actually based on the 
Puranas which according to Swami Dayanand are the very anti- 
thesis of the Vedas. He did not consider even the Upanishads, 
Brahmin Sutras, or the Gita as part of the Vedas. “He only accepted 
the mantras or hymns (sanghita) as the authentic Vedas. The Sana- 
tani Hindus refer to the Vedas in order to give respectability and 
sanctity to their own non-Vedic beliefs and practices. Sir William 
Hunter in his celebrated book, The Indian Empire, supports this 
view of the Arya Samaj. He says, “The curtain of Vedic and post- 
Vedic literature falls upon the scene before the fifth century B.C. 
When the curtain rises on the domestic and religious life of Mediea- 
val India in the Puranas about the. tenth century A.D. a vast change 
has taken place. Orthodox Hindus are unfortunately in the habit of 
claiming the authority of the Vedas for their mediaeval institutions, 
for evil as well as for the good. As a matter of fact these mediaeval 
institutions which form the basis of modern Hinduism are the joint 
products of non-Aryan darkness and of Aryan light.” He further 
says, “When it is equally well understood that the other dark fea- 
tures of Hinduism also rest, not upon the Vedic scriptures, but are 
the results of human compromise between Aryan civilization and 
non-Aryan barbarism, the task of the Indian reformer will be half 
accomplished. It is with a true instinct that the great religious move- 
ments of India in our day reject the authority of the mediaeval 

Hinduism and appeal back to the Vedas.” 

Sir William Hunter thus vindicates the position taken by the 
Arya Samaj and, obviously, refers to it when he says that the great 


11Ganga Parasad, op. cit., pp. 226 & 27. 
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Teligious movement of our day reject medieval Hinduism and 
appeals back to the Vedas. 


The Parsis 

It may be pointed out that the Parsi religion bears a remarkable 
similarity in its doctrines and even in its language with the Vedas. 
The Parsis even called themselves Aryas in their sacred books. 
Khurshid G. N. Seervie, a Parsi scholar, admits that Zaurastra was 
like Buddha, an Arya reformer whose object was to purge the Vedic 
religion of its later corruptions. S.A. Kapadia, another noted Parsi 
scholar in his book, The Teachings of Zaurastrianism, expresses similar 
opinion that “the mission of Zaurastra was only to restore the purity 
of the primitive Aryan religion or the ancient monotheistic religion 
of the Aryans."? In spite of these facts the Parsi religion is not 
considered a part of Hinduism of today. How can then the Arya 
Samaj be a sect of it only because of its reverence for the Vedas. 
If Sikhism in spite of its much greater similarity with the Sanatani 
Hinduism, is accepted as a separate religion, how can the Arya 
Samaj with its open opposition to the Pauranic Hinduism be called 
a sect of Hinduism? 


Common Source of All Religions 
After a well reasoned and documented comparison of all the princi- 
pal religions, Shri Ganga Prasad concludes: 

“We have followed the stream of religion along the diverse main 
channels in which it flows or has flown in successive ages. The Quran 
and the Bible lead us to Zend Avesta and the latter, on to the Vedas. 
Thence we can proceed no further and find the stream merging into 
the perpetual snows which descend from heavens." 

“Are we then not justified in saying that the Vedas are the foun- 
tainhead of all religion ?"!3 It may be pointed out that even a 
Christian critic of this book admits the common source of what he 
calls the Aryan religions namely Zaurastrianism, Buddhism and 
Vedaism (Ephiphery, a Christian Journal). j 


12Ganga Prasad, op. cit., pp. 175 & 76. 
187bid., p. 184. 





VI. The Arya Samaj, Its Organisation 
and | Rituals 


Article 25 of our Constitution guarantees not only the freedom of 
conscience and belief but also the freedom to practice and propa- 
gate our religion. The Supreme Court has, therefore, held that 
Articles 25 and 26 are not limited to matters of doctrine or belief 
only. They also extend to acts done in pursuance of religion and, 
therefore, include the rituals, observances, ceremonies and modes 
of worship as integral parts of religion. 1 


Theology 

It is clear that the Arya Samaj has both a well defined theology 
consisting of religious tenets and doctrines as well as a system of 
equally clear and definite religious practices, ceremonies and a mode 
of worship. In fact it is because of this complete religious philo- 
sophy of life that it was intended to be a distinct religion. If it had 
been only a reform movement, it would and should have come to 
anend like other movements. Lokmanya Tilak has, therefore, 
tightly observed while describing the Hindu Scriptures at the end of 
his Geeta Rahasya, “The Puranas were born when the ancient and 
pure religion of the Vedas which had no place for idol worship, 
changed into the worship of many gods and goddesses."? The declared 
object of Swami Dayanand was to reverse this process by completely 
dislodging Pauranic Hindu religion and to replace it by the ancient 
Vedic religion. The Arya Samaj has succeeded as a movement of 
reformation and that too to a limited extent but it has not succeeded 
in its chief and primary object of replacing the present-Hinduism 


1The Arya Samaj—Its Organisation and Rules, Delhi, Sarvadeshik Sabha, 
1934, p. 3. 
?AIR, 1972, Supreme Court, Part II, p. 11. 
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by the Vedic religion. The removal of many evils of the Hindu 
society was only a preliminary step towards its principle objective. 
It was like clearing the tangled jungle and levelling the field in order 
to sow the seeds. But we have seen, despite the success in this 
preparatory task, the seeds of the Vedic religion have germinated 
in comparatively small patches. The old practices of Pauranic 
Hinduism are not only finding deeper roots but new branches are 
sprouting. The natural consequence, therefore, is that the Arya 
Samaj has developed into a minority religion. This is not a new or 
uncommon phenomenon in the history of religions as we have seen 
while discussing the origin and development of the religions of the 
world. As Lokmanya Tilak writes in his Geeta Rahasya that the 
Christian religion of the New Testament is the reformed version of 
the ancient Jewish religion of the Old Testament.* Obviously, the 
Jews, though in a minority now like the Arya Samaj, do not consider 
Christianity a reformed or improved version of their ancient reli- 
gion. In fact, Swami Dayanand considered the present Hinduism as 
the corrupt and degenerated version of ancient Vedic religion. Like 
the Jewish and Christian religions, the Arya Samaj and Sanatani 
Hinduism are also two distinct and separate religions. As the two 
versions of the Bible, that is the Oldand the New Testaments which 
separate the Jews from the Christians, so the two entirely different 
versions of the Vedas separate the Arya Samaj from the Sanatani 
Hinduism. 


Rituals 

We have already discussed the religious tenets, beliefs and doctrines 
of the Arya Samaj to show how they differ from the Pauranic 
Hinduism as defined by Lokmanya Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sri Gajendra Gadkar. Yet another point of difference is based on 
the religious practices, ceremonies and the mode of worship which 
are also at variance with those of the Hindu religion. The vast 
literature of the Arya Samaj includes both its scriptures, such as 
the Vedas and the Satyarth Prakash as well as books on the mode 
of worship, rituals, functions and other practices based on Daya- 
nand’s interpretation of the Vedas. 


3B.G. Tilak, Geeta Rahasya, Hindi version, Bombay, Sapre Laxmi Narain 
Press, 1910, Appendix vii. 
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The Mode of Worship 

Swami Dayanand has prescribed the mode of worship for his 
followers. Sandhya and upasana are to be performed daily in the 
morning and evening as also havan or yajna. The specific Vedic 
hymns and the actual rituals associated with these prayers are laid 
down in a separate book of prayers. As is well known, sandhya and 
Yajna can be performed without going to any temple or place of 
worship. Both men and women can recite the Vedic hymns and 
perform the havan according to the procedures laid down in the 
book. It is significant of Dayanand to declare ishwaropasana (prayer) 
to be the means of salvation and this ishwaropasana has been para- 
phrased as yogabhyas. In other words, yoga is the basis of the mode 
of worship advocated by Swami Dayanand. Therefore, there is no 
place in it for temples or idols, in this mode of worship. We have 
already talked about the weekly satsangh which consists of collec- 
tive prayer, and yajna by recitation from Vedic scriptures and the 
Satyarth Prakash. 


Festivals E 
Every year, the Arya Samaj branches celebrate their varshik utsavs 
or annual functions. They are separate from the yearly formal 
meetings for electing the office bearers considering the accounts and 
the report. These utsavs, generally extend from three days to a week. 
"There are daily assemblies for prayer, havan and sermons in the 
morning and public lectures in the evening on the Arya Samaj 
ideology and its activities. Various other programmes of social, 
cultural, literary and even physical welfare are organised during the 
festival. 

The functions and ceremonies of the Arya Samaj have also been 
prescribed in a book called Parvapadhati. 


Sanskars 

Swami Dayanand has laid down sixteen sanskars or religious cere- 
monies to cover sixteen special occasions in a person's life, such as 
birth, initiation into school, marriage and death etc. The Sanskar. 
Vidhi written by him contains the relevant mantras and special 
procedures to be followed in performing all these sixteen cere- 
monies. These sixteen sanskars are the only rituals prescribed during 
the lifetime. In fact three of them preceed the birth of the child and 
one is performed after the death. They are all very simple, short 
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and do not necessarily require any Brahmin or priest to perform 
them. Since the Arya Samaj does not believe in caste nor the varnas 
based on birth, any Arya Samajist including women and the so-called 
untouchables can act as a priest. 


Discarding of Hindu Practices 
The Arya Samaj is also against the prevalent Hindu modes of wor- 


' ship. There is no place in it for miracles or the supernatural powers 


of the Gurus and godmen. The Arya Samaj was the first to defy the 
restrictions on travels abroad, widow remarriage, inter-dining and 
inter-caste marriage—all of which resulted in the loss of caste accord- 
ingto Hinduism. Therecan beno greater traversity of the truth than 
to accuse the Arya Samaj of heresy on account of its uncompromising 


. opposition to the blasphemy committed in the name of God. A 


well known song in Hindi exemplifies the stand of the Arya Samaj 
in this matter. It says how can we feed the God who feeds all of 
us. How can we show a light or lamp (as is done in temples) to Him 
who is the source of all light and energy. Similarly, how can we put 
chandan or tilak on his face or forehead when He has no fore- 
head or body at all. He is present both in the idol as well as in the 
flowers. Therefore, it is absurd to place God on God by offering 
flowers on his idols. 


Inter-caste and Widow Remarriage 

The Arya Samaj is against polygamy and polyandry, child marriage, 
purdah and ill-treatment of women. It started inter-caste marriages 
long before the Hindu Gods and the Hindu Marriage Act legalised 
them. Even today, those who want to have inter-caste marriages 
through a religious procedure, come only to the Arya Samaj. It is 
well known that the Arya Samaj has openly defied Hindu orthodoxy 
by these so-called heresies and also by giving the gayatri mantra 
secretly as well as the sacred thread to both women and the so- 
called Shudras, who were not even supposed to hear Vedic mantras. 
The Arya Samaj temples are open to them. The first schools both 
for Harijans as well as for the girls were started by the Arya Samaj. 


Dharma Shiksha 

Religious instruction is a regular and special feature of its schools 
and colleges. As we have seen the ten principles of the Arya Samaj 
are mostly worldly. They enjoin on its followers to consider social 
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good and service to the humanity at large as. part of their religion. 
Education is also a religious duty according to its eighth principle. 
Books have therefore been written by Arya Samaj scholars for 
religious instructions in their educational institutions. They are called 
dharma shiksha or religious instructions. This series consists of 
suitable books for both boys and girls in schools and colleges. 

Swami Dayanand renounced his home and family when he was 
about 21 years of age to escape his marriage. He spent another 
about 20 years visiting holy places and the yogis in the Himalayan 
region and later on in studying the Vedas and almost all the sacred 
books both of the Hindus as well as of other religions. He had only 
some ten years before his death, during which he accomplished the 
tremendous task which he set before himself. He was constantly 
touring all over the country to propagate his teachings, and to 
organise other activities including Sanskrit pathshalas and gurukuls. 
It is therefore surprising how he was able to translate the Vedas and 
wrote some 25 books including the Satyarth Prakash. His Rigvedadi 
Bhashya Bhoomika is supposed to be a revolutionary and masterly 
work on the interpretation of the Vedas. It confounded and astounded 
all the so-called Vedic scholars—Indian and foreign. 


Social and Philanthropic Works 

The Arya Samaj believes that progress and happiness in this world 
are as important as the salvation in the other world. According to 
Dayanand prosperity and welfare in this world and peace in the 
next, both should be the bases of religion. It has therefore a net- 
work of social welfare and philanthropic institutions that include 
orphanages, widow homes, homes for the aged, charitable dispen- 
saries and medical and Harijan uplift missions. 


Organisation ee 

Unlike Hinduism, but like Christianity, the Arya Samaj has a well 
organised “Church” hierarchy, but the distinguishing feature of the 
Samaj is its democratic basis. - 

According to the Sarvadeshik Sabha there are 5000 branches of the 
Arya Samaj in India alone, out of which about 300 are in the rural 
areas. Most of them in the towns and many in the villages haye 
their own Arya Samaj temples without any idols but only with a 
pulpit (vedi) and a yajnakund for performing the havan. Over these 
local branches, there are provincial Arya Pratinidhi Sabhas in 
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almost all the states of India and at the top, 
deshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha i.e. the Internati 
which is the highest authority in the Arya Samaj 

It is thus clear that apart from a well defined 
well defined religious practices and rituals, the 
a separate and well-knit organisation of its o 
needed to establish its claim to bea distinct 
Christianity and Islam. 


there isthe Sarva- 
onal Arya League 
world. 

creed and equally 
Arya Samaj has got 
wn. Nothing else is 
religion on par with 
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VII. Dayanand and the Indian 
Renaissance 


The unique and distinctive place of Swami Dayanand is the usher- 
ing in of the rebirth of modern India has been so convincingly 
presented by Sri Aurobindo that I can do no better than to piece 
together the following excerpts from his evaluation of James H. 
Cousins’ book The Indian Renaissance. 


Aurobindo’s views: 

The process which has led upto the renaissance now inevitable, 
may be analysed, into three steps... The first step was the re- 
ception of the European context, a radical reconsideration o1 
many of the prominent elements and some revolutionary denials 
of the very principles of the old concept. The second was a reac- 
tion of the Indian spitit upon the European influence, sometimes 
with a total denial of what it offered and stressing both of the 
essential and the strict letter of the national past. The third, now 
only beginning or recently begun is rather a process of new crea- 
tion in which the spiritual power of the Indian mind remains 
supreme, recovers its truth, accepts whatever it finds sound or 
true, useful or inevitable of the modern idea and form, but so 
transmutes and Indianises it, so absorbs and so transforms it enti- 
rely into itself that its foreign character disappears and it becomes 
another harmonious element in the characteristic working of the 
ancient goddess, the Shakti of India.! 


Commenting on the first reaction or step, Sri Aurobindo says, 


1Sri Aurobindo Ghose, The Renaissance in India, Calcutta, Arya Publishing 
House, 1937, p. 35. 
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“Whatever value for the future there may be in the things, they 
grasp at with this eager conviction, their method was, as we recog- 
nise, a false method an anglicised India is a thing we can no longer 
view as either possible or desirable. This movement or thought did 
not and could not endure ’? 

About the second step, the author says, “The second period of 
reaction of the Indian mind upon the new elements, its movement 
towards recovery of the national poise, has helped us to direct these 
powers and tendencies into sounder and much more fruitful lines of 
action. For the anglicising impulse was very soon met by the old 
national spirit and began to be heavily difused by its influence. 

“Side by side with this movement and more characteristic and 
powerful, there has been flowing an opposite current. This first 
started on its way by an integral reaction, a vindication and re-accep- 
tance of everything Indian as it stood and because it was Indian.’ 


The Arya Samaj Movement 

The third step in the process of the Indian renaissanace mentioned 
by Sri Aurobindo Ghose obviously refers to the Arya Samaj and the 
Brahmo Samaj movements. This is clear from what he says later on. 

Analysing the chief features of all the three steps, he observes, 
“All great movements of life in India have begun with a new spiritual 
thought and usually a new religious activity. What more striking 
and significant fact can there be than this that even the new 
European influence, intellectual, rationalistic, so often religious, and 
which drew so much of its idealism from the increasingly cosmopolitan 
mundane and secularist thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, precipitated in India from the very first an attempt at 
religious reformation led actually to the creation of new religi- 
ons." 

Again referring to the Arya Samaj he observes, “The Arya Samaj 
in the Punjab founded itself on a fresh interpretation of the truth 
of the Vedas and an attempt to apply old Vedic principles of life to 
modern conditions. The movement associated with the great names 
of. Ramakrishna and Vivekananda has been a very wide synthesis 
of past religious motives and spiritual experience." Aurobindo then 


2Ghose, op. cit., p. 41. 
3Tbid., pp. 44, 45. 
4Tbid., p. 51. 
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refers to the orthodox Hindu revivalism of modern Sanatan Dharma 
and says, “There has been too the movement of orthodox Hindu 
revivalism, more vigorous two or three decades ago than it is now, .. 
In Bengal a strong Vaishnavite tendency is the most recent develop- 
ment of its religious mind and shows that the preparatory creative 
activity has not yet finished its workings. Throughout India the old 
religious sect and discipline are becoming strongly revitalised, vocal, 
active move to a fresh reaffirmation." Referring to Hinduism, he 
observes, “India is the meeting place of religions and among these, 
Hinduism alone by itself is a vast and complex thing, not so much a 
religion as a great diversified and yet subtly unified mass of spiritual 
thought, realisation and aspiration. What will finally come ‘out of 
all this stir and firmament, lies yet in the future"? 


Reformed or New Religion 

This analytical appreciation made by Sri Aurobindo in 1918 of 
the various "steps" of the Indian renaissance in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has a significant sequel which shows how Aurobindo’s obser- 
vation that “The attempt at religious reformation lead actually to 
the creation of new religions", proved prophetic so far as the Arya 
Samaj movement was concerned. Twenty years later in 1940 Sri 
Aurobindo was himself in a position to assess the actual impact 
of Dayanand's work. Although he had some foresight about *The 
great movement of life with new spiritual thought and a new religi- 
ous activity." Aurobindo was still cautious in his forecast saying 
“What will finally come out of all this stir and firmament lies yet 
in the future." His subsequent assessment of Dayanand and his 
teachings is therefore very significant. This is what he says: 


Among the great company of remarkable figures that will 
appear to the eye of prosperity at the head of the Indian Renais- 
sance, one stands out by himself with peculiar and solitary dis- 
tinctness, one unique in his type as he is unique in his work. It is 
as if one were to walk for a long time amid a range of hills, rising 
to greater or less altitude, but all with sweeping contours. Green 
clad, flattering the eye, even in their most bold and striking ele- 
vation. But amid this all, one hill stands apart, piled up in sheer 
strength, a mass of bare and punissant granite, with verdure on 


5Ghose, op. cit., pp. 53, 54, 55. 
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its summit, a solitary point getting out into the blue. A great 
cascade of pure vigorous fertilising water, gushing out from its 
Strength as a very fountain of life and health to the valley. Such 
is the impression created on my mind by Dayanand.’ 

I find myself starting from two great salient characteristics of 
this man’s life and work which mark him off from his contempo- 
raries and compeers. 


Referring to “other great Indians” who helped to make the India 
of today, Sri Aurobindo points out that although “They are in us and 
we would not be what we are without them. But of no precise form 
can we say that this was what the man meant, still less than this 
form was the very body of that spirit." 


Very different was the manner of working of Dayanand. Here 
was one who did not infuse himself informally into the indetermi- 
nate soul of things, but stamped his figure indelibly, as in 
bronze on men and things. Here was one whose formal works 
are the very children of the spiritual body. Children fair and 
robust and full of vitality, the image of their creator. Here was 
one who knew definitely and clearly the work he was sent to do, 
choose his materials, determined his conditions with a sovereign 
clairvoyance of the spirit and executed his conception with the 
puissant mastery of the born worker. As I regard the figure of 
this formidable artisan in God’s workshop, images crowd on me 
which are all of battle and work and conquest and triumphant 
labour. Here I say to myself, was a very soldier of light, a 
warrior in God's world, a sculpture of man and institutions, a 
bold and rugged victor of the difficulties which matter presents 
to spirit. And the whole sums itself up to me in a powerful im- 
pression of spiritual practicability The combination of these two 
words, usually so diverse from each other in our conception 
seems to me the very definition of Dayanand.? 


Obviously, the uniqueness of Dayanand referred to by Sri Auro- 
bindo in the beginning and his distinction from other great Indian 


6Ghose, op. cit., p. 46. 
" Ibid., pp. 479 & 448. 
*Ibid., p. 50. 
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leaders of the renaissance, such as Mahadeo Govind Ranade and 
Swami Vivekanand, have been emphasised by Sri Aurobindo where 
he observes the different manner of Dayanand’s working and the 
concrete and formal legacy left by him in the shape of the distinct 
and new religion of the Arya Samaj referred to by him in the book 
Renaissance in India while others were either saints or reformers who 
only left their influence, Dayanand left “formal works.” As he was 
“an atisan in God’ workthop,” “a very soldier of light,” “a warrior 
in God’s world,” “a sculpture of men and institutions.” Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy of the Brahmo Samaj, because of its eclecticism and 
lack of definite creed, has a lesser claim as the founder of a new 
religion compared to Dayanand, and Sri Aurobindo Ghose brings 
out this difference in the following words: 


Ram Mohan Roy stopped short at the Upanishads. Dayanand 
looked beyond and perceived that our true original seed was the 
Veda. He had the national instinct ... .Therefore, the works that 
derived from him, however they depart from received traditions, 
must need be profoundly national. 


Sess sa eee 


VIII. The Meaning of Hindu and 
Hinduism 


It is admitted that the origin of the word “Hindu” has a geographical 
or territorial basis. Moreover, Hinduism is either not an organised 
religion at all or in a specific sense it is the religion of the Sanatani 
or Pauranic Hindus known as the Sanatan Dharma. 

Some recent judicial decisions have held that there are Hindus in 
the social and historical sense only without being Hindus in the 
religious sense. Their religion is separate and distinct from the 
Hinduism of the majority Hindus. For example, the Sikhs, the Jains, 
the Buddhists and the Arya Samajists are not Hindus in the religious 
sense, although they are Hindus in the wider sense. 


Meaning of “Hindu” 

The term “Hindu” according to Dr. Radhakrishnan “had originally 
a territorial and not a creedal significance. It implied residence in a 
well-defined geographical area.’ 

Says Sir Syed Ahmed “By the word ‘Qaum’,I mean Hindu and 
Musalman both and this is the meaning I attach to the word ‘nation’ 
(qaum). To me it isa matter of the least significance what the reli- 
gious faith of any people may be, because we see very little of it. 
But the thing we do see is that we all, whether Hindus or Musal- 
mans, live on the same land and are subjects to one ruler. The sources 
of benefit for all of us are one, and the pangs of famine also we 
suffer equally. These are some of the reasons why I call these two 
nations which inhabit India as ‘Hindus’, i.e. the people of Hindus- 


IS. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, London, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1957, p. 12. 

?Shah Mohammad, Sir Syed Ahmed, Meerut, Minakshi Prakashan, 1969, 
pp. 246, 47. ; 
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tan....’? According to Lala Lajpat Rai, “Outside India the word 
‘Hindu’ stands for ‘Indian’. Egypt a pre-eminently Muslim country, 
in the compound of the greatest Muslim University in the world, (Ali 
Aghar), Indian Muslims are called Hindus, and the quarter reserved 
for their residence is known as the Hindu section of their boarding 
house. In America, both North and South, all Indians are called and 
described as Hindus. This would have been an ideal condition of 
things, if the non-Hindu inhabitants of this country had adopted that 
name without giving up any idea of their respective religious faiths 
or departing in any way from their religious practices. The name of 
the country is Hindustan and all those who accept it as their home 
ought to be called or known as Hindus. But. we know that is not 
so. There are large groups of humanity having their homes in this 
country who resent being called Hindus, and in its efforts to keep 
up these differences, the Government of the country has gone even 
so far as to divide the people of the country for all legislative and 
administrative purposes into Muslims and non-Muslims."? 


What is Hinduism? 
Like the term “Hindu”, Hinduism is also a misnomer as it is not a 
religion at all in the accepted sense of the word. Some eminent 
Hindus even take pride in admitting this. They say, “Hinduism is 
an all-inclusive and liberal philosophy of life. It tolerates in itself 
all faiths and beliefs. It considers all religions true and, therefore, 
it cannot claim to be a distinct or organised religion in the accepted 
sense". 3 

Mahatma Gandhi had posed the question “What is Hinduism?” 
and said, “It is the good fortune or misfortune of Hinduism that it 
has no official creed’’.4 “Hinduism is not a codified religion."? In the 
opinion of the famous jurist and former Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of India, Dr. Gajendragadkar, “When we think of Hindu 
religion we find it difficult, if not impossible to define Hindu reli- 
gion or even adequately describe it ... It may broadly be described 
as a way of life and nothing more.” 

According to Dr. Radhakrishnan, “To many Hinduism seems to 


3Writings and Speeches of Lala Lajpat Rai, Vol. II, Delhi, University 
Publishers, 1966, p. 244. 

4M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharam, Ahmedabad, Navjeevan Press, 1950, p. 4. 

5]bid., p. 17. 

SAIR, 1966, Supreme Court, para 29, p. 1128. 
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be a name without any content. It isa museum of beliefs, a medley 
of rites, or a mere map a geographical expression."? 

Even Shri Atal Behari Vajpayee, the former Minister for External 
Affairs and also a Jana Sangh and RSS leader, observed that, “I 
have been asked why I am a Hindu. Of course, I am a Hindu be- 
cause I was born one. Tam a. Hindu who enjoys being Hindu. I 
must, however, make it clear that Hinduism is not a religion in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It is the Dharma, a way of life, which 
takes a total view of life."$ 
“HINDUISM AS A RELIGION is the religion of sanatani Hindus only," 
according to Mahatma Gandhi who said, “I have asserted my claim to 
being a sanatani Hindu and yet there are things which are commonly 
done in the name of Hinduism, which 1 disregard. I have no desire 
to be called a sanatani Hindu or any other if I am not such. It is 
therefore necessary for me once for all distinctly to give my meaning 
of sanatana Hinduism. The word sanatana I use in its natural 
sense. I call myself a sanatani Hindu, because I believe in the 
Vedas, the Upanishadas, the Puranas and all that goes by the name 
of Hindu scriptures, and therefore in Avataras and rebirth. I believe 
in the varnashrama dharma in a sense, in my opinion, strictly 
Vedic but not in its present popular and crude sense. I believe in 
the protection of the cow, in its much larger sense than the popular. 
I do not disbelieve in idol worship."? 


Savarkar's Definition 

The late Barrister V.D. Savarkar, a well-known revolutionary and 
ex-President of Hindu Mahasabha, has tried to define Hindu and 
Hinduism in these words: 


Who is a Hindu? The only way to find out...what constitutes 
Hinduism is to first define Hindu....Many people go about to 
determine the essentials of Hinduism and finding none so satis- 
factory as to include, without over-lapping, all our Hindu com- 
munities, come to the desparate conclusion — which does not 
satisfy them either—that therefore, those communities are not 
Hindu at all... This way of answering the question, who is a 


"S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 11. 

SIllustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, 11 November 1974 and Organiser, 
New Delhi, 28 December 1974. 

9Gandhi, op. cit., p. 7. 
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Hindu is really preposterous and has given rise to so much of 
bitterness amongst some of our brothers of the Avaidik school of 
thought, the Sikh, the Jain, the Devsamajee and eveu our patrio- 
tic and progressive Arya Samajees.!? 


Again this champion of Hindu solidarity observes: 


Hinduism is a word that properly speaking should be applied to 
allthe religious beliefs that different communities of the Hindu 
people hold but it is generally applied to that system of religion 
which the majority of Hindu people follow. Tt is natural that 
religion or a country or community should derive its name from 
the characteristic features which are common to an overwhelming 
majority that constitutes or contributes to it. It is also convenient 
for easy reference or parlance but a convenient term, which is 
not only delusive but harmful and positively misleading, should 
not any longer be allowed to blind our judgement. The majority 
of the Hindus subscribe to that system of religion which could 
fitly be described by the attribute that constitutes its special fea- 
ture as told by Shruti, Smriti, and Puranas namely the Sanatan 
Dharma. But besides these there are other Hindus who reject 
either partly or wholly the authority—some of the Puranas, some 
of the Smritis and some of the Shrutis themselves. But if you 
identify the religion of the Hindus with the religion of the majority 
only and call it orthodox Hinduism, then the different heterodox 
communities, being Hindus themselves, rightly resent this usurpa- 
tion of Hindutva by the majority as well as their unjustifiable 
exclusion. The religion of the minorities also requires a name. 
But if you call the so-called orthodox religion alone as Hinduism 
then naturally it follows that the religion of the so-called hete- 
rodox is not Hinduism.!* 


Accepting that the religion of the majority of the Hindus is different 
from the religion of other Hindus who are in minority, the learned 
author says, “All this bitterness is mostly due to the wrong use of 
the word, Hinduism, to denote the religion of the majority only. 


10V.D. Savarkar, Hindutava, Bombay, Savarkar Prakashan, 1969, pp., 102 
& 03. 
11Jbid., pp. 105, 108. 
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Either the word should be restored to its proper significance to de- 
note the religions of all Hindus or if you fail to do that it should be 
dropped altogether. The religion of the majority of the Hindus 
could be best denoted by the ancient accepted appellation, the Sana- 
tan Dharma or the Shruti-smriti-puranokta Dharma; while the 
religion of the remaining Hindus would continue to be denoted by 
their respective and accepted names Sikh Dharma or Arya Dharma 
or Jain Dharma or Buddha Dharma.” 2 


Tilak's Definition 

Justice Gajendragadkar quotes with approval Tilak's definition of 
Hinduism, “Tilak faced this complex and difficult problem of defin- 
ing or at least describing adequately the Hindu religion and he 
evolved a working formula which may be regarded as fairly ade- 
quate and satisfactory. According to Tilak, ‘Acceptance of the 
Vedas with reverence; recognition of the fact that the means or ways 
to salvation are diverse; and realisation of the truth that the number 
of gods to be worshipped is large, that indeed is the distinguishing 
feature of Hindu religion.’ 


The Arya Samaj Excluded 
The Arya Samaj is not and cannot be included in Hinduism as 
defined by Tilak or explained by Justice Gajendragadkar. 

Commenting on the definition of Hinduism given by Lokmanya 
Tilak and accepted by Justice Gajendragadkar, Shri Savarkar him- 
self observes that “It was a definition of this Sanatan Dharma 
which the late Lokmanya Tilak framed in his famous works. In a 
learned article that he had contributed to the Chitramaya Jagat 
which bears the mark of his deep erudition and insight, Lokmanya 
had also admitted that it could hardly include in its sweep the 
Arya Samajees and other sects which nevertheless are rationally 
and nationally Hindus. That definition excellent so far as it goes, is 
in fact not a definition of Hindu Dharma, much less of Hindutava 
but of Sanatan Dharma—the Shruti, Smriti, Puranokta sect,’?4 

It is significant that Lokmanya Tilak who was a scholar of Hindu 
scriptures himself explains his definition and says that “The defini- 
tion of Hindu religion aimed at by me was the one which will in- 


12Savarkar, op. cit., p. 107. 
13ATR, 1966, Supreme Court, Para 49, Foot Note 11-A, page 1131, 
MSavarkar, op. cit., p. 109. 
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clude all the castes, varnas, and sects of the Hindu religion and 
exclude other religions. In brief the definition should avoid the 
defect of what the logic says is a too narrow ora too wide defini- 
tion.”!5 

Further, distinguishing Hinduism from other religions like Islam 
and Christianity, he says, “That unlike them we believe that diffe- 
rent incarnations and manifestations of God have taken place and 
would always take place in future. We recognise that God is one 
but we do not accept that there can be only one and last manifesta- 
tion of Him on earth".!* 

Subsequently, he claims “that as a result of several modes of 
worship, there are several gods worthy of worship (Upasaya Deva- 
tas) in Hinduism. Other religions have fixed God or gods of their 
own. Hindu religion is not of that type. We do not say that man can 
get salvation only by worshipping *Vishnu' and not by worshipping 
Shiva. In Hindu religion Shaivas, Vaishnavas, Ganpatyas etc. are the 
sects and each of these sects consider their gods superior and it is 
necessary for them to so believe in order to worship them. 

In view of the rejection of the existence of many gods or different 
modes of worship, by the Arya Samaj, it was natural for Tilak not 
to include it in his definition of Hindu religion as observed by Savar- 
kar. No doubt the Arya Samaj also accepts the authority of the 
Vedas but its interpretation of them is the very antithesis of what 
other Hindus believe or consider to be the religion of the Vedas and 
thus this superficial similarity about the Vedas is as good as the 
rejection of the Vedas of the orthodox Hindu conception. 


What Do the Sanatanis Say? 

Other Sanatani Hindus of repute also hold the same view about the 
Arya Samaj and they consider it to be an entirely new religion 
opposed to the commonly accepted Hindu religion. The following 
conclusion arrived at the end of a voluminous book Dayanand-Timir- 
Bhaskar by Pandit Jwala Prashad Misra, written to denounce the 
Satyarth Prakash is therefore quite significant. As its very title 
suggests, it was written to remove the darkness spread by Dayanand. 
Swami Dayanand's contention that it was not his intention to start 


15A.V. Kulkarni, Lokmanya Tilak Yanchi Geli Atha Vershey (Marathi) 
Bombay, Hind Agency, 1909, p. 220. 
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a new religion has been ridiculed in the following words: 


How strange that a new religion has in fact been set up and yet 
this denial, Old traditions have been given up and new ones 
started; scriptures have been thoroughly uprooted, idol worship, 
sradhha, tarpan, mantras, jap (recitation), tap (penance) have all 
been declared false. The niyoga (misconduct) has been supported. 
Arya Samaj branches have been found everywhere and the Brah- 
mins have been called the Popes; caste and varna have been 
ruined. Way has been found to let the Sudras learn the Vedas. 
Separate commentary on Vedas has been composed. No stone has 
been left unturned to root out old customs and for this purpose 
Satyarth Prakash Rig-Veda Bhasva Bhoomika and other books 
have been composed. . .It is declared that God does not forgive 
sin. No purpose is served by reciting His name. One returns from 
salvation and such other tenets of his own have been established. 
And yet he says that I have done nothing. 


The author further says: 


Is there any limit to such a falsehood? What else could he have 
done to set up a religion? At the end Swamiji has given his own 
beliefs, which are included in the Satyarth Prakash itself. And 
therefore, this book written to expose the Satyarth Prakash refutes 
those beliefs also and his self belief star.ds refuted itself, because 
they are not beliefs of the Vedas or the learned man. The pro- 
clamation of his own beliefs is just like calling one's own son as 
the king. What is the good of it? All this has been written to 
confuse people's minds.!* 


Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, founder of the Benares Hindu 
University and famous Sanatani Hindu leader also considers the re- 
ligion of the Arya Samaj outside or opposed to Sanatani Hinduism. 
This is obvious from another well known Sanatan Dharma publica- 
tion called the Sanatan Dharmodhar in Hindi, written by Pt. Umapati 
Dwivedi and published under the authority of the famous Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, the book is also written in defence of the Hindu 


18jwala Prasad, Dayanand Timir Bhaskar, Bombay, Venkateshwar Press, 
1905, pp. 487, 492. 
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religion against the Arya Samaj. It advocates the worship of many 
gods and their idols and avatars. Swami Dayanand has been 
nicknamed as “Veda vinashak" ie., the destroyer of the Vedas 
and breeder of thorns in the name of religion. In the chapter 
“Dharmodhar” there is a detailed criticism of what Swami Daya- 
nand advocated in his Satyarth Prakash. His arguments against the 
idol worship have been refuted to show that his beliefs are contrary 
to the Vedas and other Sanatani Hindu scriptures. (All this is done 
in the form of an imaginary dialogue between the Vedavinashak, 
that is Dayanand and his critic.) “It is only a fool who thinks that 
the images of God are stones and earth and the sacred waters of the 
teerth is only water." Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya besides authoris- 
ing the publication of this book has written its introduction in which 
he says, “I thought it proper that a collection of Sanatan Dharma 
tenets be written which may be acceptable to all the sects and which 
may serve as a book of religious instructions to our youth and as a 
guide for preaching the tenets of Hindu religion."!? t 

Obviously, the Arya Samaj was not and could not be included in 
the sects of Hinduism as explained in this book. 

Even the Delhi High Court which has otherwise misinterpreted 
the Constitution to define the Hindu religion, had to admit that 
there is a dichotomy between those who are Hindus by religion and 
those who are Hindus in the social and historical sense. Earlier too, 
the learned judges of the Delhi High Court admitted that there are 
two different contexts in which the words Hindu religion are used. 
One is the context of doctrine. For this purpose, the Hindu religion 
is different from the Jain, Buddhist or the Sikh religion. The other 
context is that of the application of the Hindu personallaw. This 
may be called the historical, cultural and personal law context.2° 

Itis difficult to understand why the Arya Samaj has not been 
included in this dichotomy when it has stronger and more convinc- 
ing reasons to be treated as Hindu only in the social sense and not 
in the religious one. 


i9Sanathan Dharmodhar, Banaras Hindu University Press, 1942, pp. 1165-94. 
?0AIR, 1976, Delhi High Court, pp. 212, 214. 
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IX. The Arya-Hindu Controversy 


Ever since Dayanand’s single handed challenge to the formidable 
host of Hindu orthodoxy at Banaras in 1869, he became the most 
controversial reformer in the religious history of India. We can 
recapture the scene of this historic event when he declared a relent- 
less war on the citadel of Brahmanism at Kashi. In the words of 
Romain Rolland, “Before millions of assailants all eager to bring 
him to his knees, Dayanand argued for hours together alone, against 
three hundred Pundits, the whole front line and the reserve of 
Hindu orthodoxy. He was Luther fighting against his misled and 
misguided Church of Rome. His words rang with heroic power." 
On that day he was attacking idol worship, which is the very 
cornerstone of Hinduism and that too in the ancient and sacrosanct 
home of idolatry, thus trying to beard the lion in his own den. 

One can imagine the ferocious hostility of the priestly order of 
this holy city. This historic event in Dayanand’s life set the tone for 


the Arya Samaj, which was perhaps the greatest iconoclastic move- 


ment of its time in India. 

Its rejection of the very word Hindu is symptomatic of its attitude 
towards the idol worshipping Hindu religion. 

The name “Hindu” was given by foreign invaders in place of the 
real and original name “Arya” for the people of India. It acquired 
a sinister and contemptuous meaning in Arabic and Persian langu- 
ages and Muslim literature. It was associated with the religious 
superstitions and obnoxious social practices of orthodox Hindus 
which were rejected by the Arya Samaj. 

These were the reasons why the Arya Samajists refuse to be 
called Hindus. Swami Dayanand too was strongly opposed to this 


term for his followers. 
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Swami Dayanand's Views 

Nowhere in his preachings or writings did Swami Dayanand use the 
word Hindu or Hinduism. He named his organisation as the Arya 
Samaj and not Hindu Samaj. There is nothing in his books or 
speeches to denote that it was intended to be a Hindu organisation 
or movement. The ten principles which constitute the articles of 
faith of the Arya Samaj do not even mention Hindu or Hinduism. 

In fact they refer only to man in general and claim to serve all 
humanity. Dayanand expressly opposed the use of the term “Hindu.” 

When the question of answering to the queries for the Census 
of 1881 came before him, he issued a clear directive that the 
Arya Samajists should enter themselves as “Arya” in the column 
of community or race and Vedic Dharma in the column of religion.! 

It was in obedience to this directive that the Arya Samajists 
entered themselves separately from the Hindus in all the Census 
enumerations of 1881, 1891, 1911 and 1921. Any subsequent change 
is therefore contrary to Swami Dayanand's directive even if it was 
the result of the ambiguity of the word “Hindu.” 

Elsewhere, he refutes in great detail the contention put forward in 
defence of the word “Hindu” and cites Persian, Arabic and other 
Muslim sources to show that **Hindu" was used as a synonym for a 
slave or a dark-skinned thief and an infidel etc. 

In one of his sermons in Pune, he inadvertantly used the word 
"Hindu" and immediately corrected himself by saying that it was 
his mistake.? 

He appealed to the audience, *From today give up the name 
Hindu and take pride in using ‘Arya’ and ‘Aryavart’. You have 
degenerated in your qualities, which is bad enough but you should 
at least not corrupt your name. This is my appeal to you all."? 

During his sojourn in Calcutta his host, who organised his lecture, 
introduced him asa great Hindu saint and reformer. Swami Daya- 
nand at once protested and said, “It is a matter of insult and dis- 
respect to introduce me as a Hindu."! In 1878 Dayanand asked one 


1Swami Dayanand-Ka-Patra Vyawahar (Letters of Swami Dayanand), Lahore, 
Kapoor Trust, 1945, Letter Nos. 206, 8245. 

?Updesh Manjeri, Poona, Lecture No. 4, 10 July 1875, Delhi, Dayanand 
Sanstha, 1976 p. 26. 

3Ibid., Lecture No. 8, p. 84. 

*Devendranath Mukhopadhyaya, Swami Dayanand ka  Jeevan Charitra, 
Ajmer, Arya Sahitya Mandal, Vol. 1, 1933, p. 229. 
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Madholal of Dinapur to change the name of his organisation from 
Hindu Sabha to Arya Samaj. 

Following Swami Dayanand’s example a number of books and 
pamphlets were published by prominent scholars and preachers of 
the Arya Samaj advocating the rejection of the term “Hindu”. 

One of its most prominent missionaries, Pandit Lekhram whose 
martyrdom is celebrated in the Arya Samaj world, published a tract 
in Urdu, called Arya Hindu aur Namaste. The author quotes some 
21 extracts from Arabic, Persian and other Muslim literature to 
show how the word “Hindu’’ acquired sinister meaning in their 
dictionaries. For example, in the Chamne-Be-Nazir it is asked 
“What kind of Hindu ?— Hindu or Kafir ? What kind of Kafir ? 
Kafir or one who waylays (robber) ? What kind of waylayer ? One 
who waylays on conscience." In the Kulliyat it is written, “What 
looks like a black mole on the cheek of the beloved is actually a 
son of a Hindu who is worshipping the sun."? 

Another Arya Samaj scholar Pandit Bhadrasen wrote a tract 
called Hum Arya Hain (We are Aryas), propagating the same views. 
The most recent is a tract Arya Samaj ka Bhavishya (Future of the 
Arya Samaj) published by Arya Samaj, Ajmer, in 1975. All these 
booklets quote the authority of Swami Dayanand and support his 
directive that the Arya Samajists should not call themselves Hindus 
but “‘Aryas”’. 

The Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha had issued a circular 
asking the Arya Samajists to enter themselves as “Arya” and 
“Vedic” by religion in the Census of 1941. The circular issued on 
23 February 1941 gives a detailed proforma for the guidance of the 
Arya Samajists. All this literature tries to bring home the fact that 
the word “Hindu” had acquired a contemptuous association with the 
orthodox Hindu religion which was looked down upon for its innu- 
merable gods and goddesses as well as for such inhuman custom as 
sati child marriage, untouchability and animal and human sacrifices 
etc. Neither Dayanand nor his early followers were therefore willing 
to accept that they were Hindus. The early literature of the Arya 
Samaj therefore reflects this prejudice against the use of this name 
which had no doubt become a term of abuse and contempt during 
the Muslim rule in India. 


5Shri Lakhram Swami, Arya Hindu aur Namaste, Meerut, Yantralaya, 1897, 
p. 24, 
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Census Reports 


The subsequent reference to them as Hindus in the census reports 
was not because of the acceptance of the Hindu religion but due to 
achange in the meaning and use of the word Hindu in the loose 
sense. Another reason was the defective entries in the census. 

However, the Arya Samajists have always been demanding that 
they should be entered as Arya, in the column for religion in the 
census report. 

It is now generally accepted that the term “Hindu” does not denote 
any organised religion and one can be a Hindu, in the cultural and 
historical sense without being a follower of the Sanatani Hindu 
religion. Therefore the Arya Samajists now claim that they should 
be entered as Aryas by religion and Hindus by community. 


Support for Hindu Unity 

There was one more consideration. During the British rule Hindu- 
Muslim tension was at its height. The communal electorates and 
representations compelled the Hindus to appeal for Hindu unity to 
protect themselves against the pro-Muslim policy of the British. It 
was, therefore, merely out of a desire to preserve a Hindu majority 
that the Arya Samajists were persuaded not to insist on their sepa- 
rate identity from the Hindus in the census reports. Like the Sikhs 
at one time, they considered themselves the protectors of the weak 
and divided Hindus. More so because in those days the British 
divided constituencies into only Muslims and non-Muslims as if to 
refuse to recognise the very existence of the Hindus. However, this 
cannot and does not mean that the Arya Samajists accepted Hindu 
or Sanatan religion. It only means that they continued to call them- 
selves Hindus in the social and historical sense as is accepted now. 
In any case, the census report is not a conclusive evidence parti- 
cularly when there is so much confusion about the word “Hindu” 
and *Hindu religion." The post-Independence census pattern also 
seem to have followed the British pattern in this respect, otherwise 
why there should be any mention of caste in it even now. However, 
the anomaly can be removed in the future census reports by having 
a column of community instead of caste which is now de-recognised 
in our constitution. The Arya Samajists as wellas the Sikhs, the 
Jains and the Buddhists can, in that case, be entered under this 
column as Hindus. The column of religion should be separate in 
which the Aryas, Sikhs, Muslims and Christians etc. can be entered 


Esti 


die. 
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as such. Of course, the Muslims, Christians, etc. would be entitled 
to enter as separate communities under the relevant column. 
Separate mention can be made of Scheduled Castes and Tribes etc. 
till there are political reservations for them. 

Similarly it would be wrong to say that Swami Dayanand wanted 
a change in name only and would have accepted the reformed Hindu 
religion under the name of Arya or Vedic religion. The actual 
reason for all this emphasis on the name was not the name itself 
but the social and religious beliefs associated with the term “Hindu.” 
When Swami Dayanand insisted that his followers are * Aryas? 
and not “Hindus,” it was to underline the fact that they are the 
followers of that particular Vedic religion which is advocated by 
Swami Dayanand and which is not only distinct but opposed to the 
religion known as Hinduism. 

The word *Arya" is not used by Swami Dayanand in its usual 
racial or religious sense at all. In Satyarth Prakash, *Arya means 
an excellent man. Dasyu means a wicked man. I take these words 
in this sense only.” As the translator remarks in the footnote, “This 
definition of ‘Arya’ by Swami Dayanand, refutes the prevalent 
belief that Aryas were a particular race or tribe who conquered the 
aborigines and named them Dasyus (slaves).” 

The followers of Swami Dayanand or the Arya Samaj call them- 
selves “Arya” not in this general sense only but also in the specific 
sense of being followers of the Vedic religion advocated by Swami 
Dayanand. This was necessary to ensure that they are recognised 
as the followers of the religious teachings of the founder of the 
Arya Samaj as distinct both from the orthodox and the reformed 
Hindu religion, as defined by Mahatma Gandhi or Lokmanya 
Tilak. In this specific sense, it means Arya Samajists only, for 
example, Musalman literally means “one who is Musalla” in his 
Iman, thatis firm in his convictions but in the specific sense it 
means the followers of the religion of Islam. The word “Sikh” too 
means a discipline but in the specific sense it has come to mean the 
followers of Sikhism. Similarly Arya in the specific sense means an 
Arya Samajist. 

The word “Arya” is used in old Sanatani (scriptures also, as well 
as in the Jain and Buddhist) religious texts. For example, the sankalp 
which is recited by the Brahmins when the Hindus take a dip 
in the sacred water of Ganga, describe this country as Aryavart. 
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Similarly, the Buddhists call their religion as Aryamat.* Jain lite- 
rature is also full of this nomenclature. The substitution alone of 
this word “Arya” in place of Hindu would not, therefore, meet the 
contentioa of Swami Dayanand or the Arya Samaj unless it also 
implies the acceptance of religious beliefs and practices propounded 
by them. 

This would be clear from the Constitution of the Arya Samaj 
itself; clause 3 of the Constitution defines “Arya” and clearly says 
that only those who agree to act according to the principles of the 
Arya Samaj and undertake in writing that they accept its aims as 
described in the ten principles and also believe in the tenets con- 
tained in the works of Swami Dayanand on the basis of the Vedas, 
would be called **Arya."* 

It is argued that Swami Dayanand used the word “Arya” in a 
general sense as the correct or original and pure name for Hindus. 
This may be true but that does not prove that he also used the word 
“Arya” for the followers of the existing Hindu religion. In fact the 
definition of Arya as given in the constitution of the Arya Samaj, as 
we have seen has a different religious connotation and in this religious 
sense only those who believe in the principles and tenets of the Arya 
Samaj are called Aryas. 


Dayanand's Criticism 
This would be further clear from Swami Dayanand's own interpreta- 
tion. He has criticised and opposed every sect of Hinduism, although 
he has called each of them as the religion of the Aryas living in India. 
This is what he says in the very beginning of chapter XI of the 
Satyarth Prakash. “Now we shall examine the merits and demerits 
of the religions professed by the Aryas or the people of the country 
Aryavarata (India)." He has thus made it clear that the religion 
followed by the Hindus does not become the Vedic religion of his 
conception merely by using the word “Arya” for the Hindus as he 
does in this chapter of his book. He may have thus accepted Arya 
as a synonym for Hindu but thereby he did not accept Hinduism or 
the religion of the Hindus as a synonym for Vedic religion which he 
has propounded in the last chapter of the Satyarth Prakash. > 
If “Arya” had been used as a synonym for Hindu in the religious 


6Swami, op. cif., p. 38. 
"Ibid., p. 24. 
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sense also, the constitution of the Arya Samaj would not have made 
it clear that only those who accept the principles and religious 
tenets propounded by Swami Dayanand are Arya Samajists nor 
would it have been necessary or even justifiable for Swami Dayanand 
to criticise and oppose every religious belief and practice which goes 
in the name of Hindu religion when he described them as the reli- 
gion of the Aryas by which he actually meant the present Hindus. 


Dayanand’s Warning 

It is noteworthy that because of the all devouring monster of Hindu 
casteism, there has always been the apprehension that the Arya 
Samaj might loose its identity in the vast sea of Hinduism and, 
therefore, the founder as well as other competent observers have 
clearly warned against this eventuality. 

When Rai Bahadur Shyamsunder Dass of Ajmer requested 
Swami Dayanand to tone down his hostility towards idol worship, 
he replied that he knew that by doing so he would become very 
popular, but if he compromised on the issue of idol worship, he 
would have to do so in respect of other principles and in due course, 
the Arya Samaj would become Puranik and get lost in Hinduism?’ 
A well known scholar James Hastings expressed the same fear in 
these words, “As regards the future of the Arya Samaj, it is difficult 
to play the prophet. But since it keeps in close touch with orthodox 
Hinduism through the fact that comparatively few have broken the 
caste, the question arises, if it will ultimately be reabsorbed into the 
abyss of Hinduism as some think probable or if it will advance to 
a still more rational and enlightened position."? We may note that 
this problem was faced by the Sikhs also. And even today they as 
well as the Jains and the Buddhists have not been able to completely 
break away from the Hindu caste system, but still they have 
preserved their separate religious identity and so can the Arya 
Samaj. It is a fact that even many Muslim and Christian converts 
in India have not been able to give up their caste seven after giving 
up Hinduism. 


Hinduism and the Arya Samaj 
It is, however, true that the Arya Samajists tried to keep their 


8Dayanand in Ajmer, Ajmer, Paropkarini Sabha, 1950, p. 1. 
James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion "and Ethics, Vol, TI, New York, 
T.T. Clark, 1920, p. 61. 
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affinity with Hindu society because of historical and cultural reasons 
but that does not make them a part or a sect of the Hindu religion 
has already been explained. It may be noted that Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar who wanted to give up the Hindu religion along with 
his Scheduled Caste followers accepted Buddhism because he did 
not want to break.away from Hindu culture and history.- In other 
words, the Arya Samaj, like the Buddhists or even the Jains and the 
Sikhs may still retain affinity with the Hindus as mentioned by the 
above noted observers but as a religion it is still distinct if not 
actually opposed to Hinduism. In spite of their partly successful 
efforts to change the Hindu society, the Arya Samajists continue to 
follow a separate religion, which is admittedly simpler, monotheistic 
definite and modern as against the formless Sanatani or Pauranic 
Hinduism. 

In view of all these facts any reference to the Arya Samaj as a 
Hindu body or to its religion as a reformed Hinduism, must either 
mean that the term “Hindu” is used in its loose and general sense as 
distinct from Hindu religion or those who refer to the Arya Samaj 
asa Hindu organisation do so in the same sense in which the Sikhs, 
Jains and the Buddhists are considered to be Hindus because of 
their origin. As already pointed out during the British rule there 
was also an organised movement to strengthen the Hindu com- 
munity and increase its numerical majority because of the separate 
communal electorates. The Arya Samaj was, therefore, persuaded 
to support the cause of Hindu solidarity or Hindu Sangathan and 
some of its leaders like Bhai Parmanand and Lala Lajpat Rai who 
left the Arya Samaj to join the Hindu Sabha movement emphasised 
this affinity between the Arya Samaj and the Hindu. But even they 
did not consider that the Arya Samaj was a part of Hindu religion. 
They only said that it was a part of the Hindu community. 

For example, Bhai Parmanand who went to the extent of saying 
that “Hindu Sangathan was now his new religion,” had to admit 
that “if we make an inference about the Arya Samaj from the 
books of Swami Dayanand, the Arya Samaj undoubtedly appears 
to be a new religion." Again he says that “A majority of the Arya 

Samajists say with pride that they are not Hindus."'!? 


10Bhai Paramanand, Arya Samaj aur Congress, Lahore, Virjanand Press, 
1925, pp. 42, 56, 74. 
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Lajpat Rai and the Arya Samaj 

It would be pertinent to refer to Lajpat Rai's views on the relation- 
ship between Hinduism and Arya Samaj because sometimes he is 
misrepresented on this issue because of his later political support 
for Hindu solidarity. He writes, “The Arya Samaj can have no 
loftier or nobler ambition than that, its entire teachings or its spirit 
may be adopted by Hinduism as its own.” “It was this hope that,” 
he further remarked that, *the future of Hinduism is bound up 
with the Arya Samaj and in this increasing friendliness with ortho- 
dox Hinduism lies the strength of the Arya Samaj but there also 
lurks, the danger of a deterioration of standards of reforms. We 
should not like the Arya Samaj to be lost in the vast sea of 
Hinduism. We should like it to exist for Hinduism first and for the 
rest of the world afterwards. But we should deplore its being 
merged in Hinduism or in any other ism. Its independence is the 
charter of its existence and of its usefulness." 

There can be no better exposition and justification of the separate 
and independent existence of the Arya Samaj as a religion and at 
the same time keeping its concern affinity and solidarity with Hindu 
society as Lala Lajpat Rai has rightly pointed out that it would 
still remain an ambition and hope of the Arya Samaj to convert 
all the Hindus as well as others to its religious teachings and this 
could be possible only if the Arya Samaj remains distinct and 
separate from Hinduism as pointed out by Lajpat Rai himself, But 
it would be a perverse logic to say that because the Arya Samaj 
aims at replacing the existing Hinduism or reforming it, therefore, 
it is itself a part or a sect of it. This would mean instead of replacing 
and changing Hinduism, the Arya Samaj should itself be changed 
and replaced by Sanatan Hinduism and thus get lost in it as 
apprehended by Mr. Hastings. According to Swami Dayanand, the 
present Hindu religion is a corrupt, and degenerated form of ancient 
Vedic religion but even many well known and enlightened Hindus 
including Mahatma Gandhi do not accept this position and defend 
the basic religious tenets of present Hinduism such as idol worship. 


The Arya Samajists and the Census 
Swami Dayanand was not only opposed to the use of the word 


ULala Lajpat Rai, A History of the Arya Samaj, Delhi, Orient Longman, 
1967, p. 185. 
127bid., p.188. 
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“Hindu” for his followers but he actually directed them to enter 
themselves as “Arya” and the followers of Vedic religion in the 
census enumerations.!? Consequently the Arya Samajists were shown 
distinct from Hindus in the census reports from 1881 to 1921 as 
the following extracts from the available old census reports for UP 
and Rajputana (Ajmer, Jodhpur etc.) would show the pattern in 
other parts of the country must have been the same. The Aryas were 
shown under the main heading the “Hindus”, but they were shown 
alongwith the Brahmos as a separate religion, while the majority of 
the Hindus were shown as *Brahmanic". The Jains, Sikhs and the 
Buddhists were also shown under the common heading of Indo- 
Aryan religions.!^ 

An attempt was made by the census authorities to define Hindus 
and it was admitted that the term “Hinduism” has been treated not as 
a religion, but as a social system. There is a significant remark that 
“The disproportionately large losses of Hinduism are to be explained 
wholly by conversion to Christianity and the Arya Samaj. The gaiis 
of these two communities are almost exclusively made at the expense 
of the Hindus’’.1° 

In the religious sense Hinduism has been used only for the follow- 
ers of Brahmanic religion, i.e., the Sanatani or the Pauranic Hindus 
and the Arya Samajists are not included in it. 

The following explanatory note on religions in the 1911 Census 
is significant. 

“Hinduism and the followers of its allied religions—Arya Sama- 
jists, Brahmo Samajists, Jains, and Sikhs—have been grouped under 
the common head ‘Indo-Aryan’. The group ‘Hindu Brahmanic’ 
represents those Hindus in the more restricted religious sense of the 
term.” 

In the Census of India for 1921 (United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Volume XVI Part I under the chapter on religion comparative 
table is given as follows; 


13Swami Dayanand ka Patra Vyawhar, op. cit., letter nos. 206-98 and 361. 


14U.P. Census Report 1921, Vol. IV on religion, pp. 53 & 54. 
15]bid., p. 58. 
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Religion Number in 
1921 1911 





I. Indo-Aryan religions 


(1) Hindu 
(a) Brahmanic 39, 292, 926 40, 705, 353 
(b) Arya 205, 570 131, 638 
(c) Brahmo 188 41 
(2) Jain 68, 111 75, 735 
(3) Sikh 14, 266 15, 736 
(4) Buddhist 488 780 
II. Mohammedan 6, 724, 967 6, 904, 731 
III. Christian 203, 179 179, 679 
IV. Parsi 925 872 
V. Jew 41 50 
VI. Indefinite beliefs 12 





It is observed (p. 54 of the report) that “for the purpose of this 
census (and of the last) the term “Hindu” includes, as I have already 
said, all who claim to be Hindus." So farasI know, no claim to 
Hindus status was contested. It includes at the same time all who are 
looked upon as Hindus by their neighbours, though this was not the 
test in filling up the schedule. In effect Hinduism has been treated not 
as a religion but as a social system. And that is what it is, if I may 
make a bold statement of opinion while refusing to be drawn into a 
discussion of this threadbare question—it truly is. 

The following table in vol. XXIV for 1921 gives similar varia- 
tions which have occurred in various religions since 1911 in Ajmer- 
Marwara: 


ee aaaaaaaaaaaaamamaamamamaamamaiħțsn 


Rajputana Ajmer-Marwara 
Tae a a ano an yp ere TEE —— 
No. in Variation Percent No. in Variation Per cent 


1921 1911 1911-21 1921 1911 1911-21 
I. Indo-Aryan 


1. (a) Brahmanic 8, 166, 501, —6.7 362, 832, — 6.6 
8, 752, 045 388, 552 

(b) Arya 3,143 1,792 +75.5 1, 509 884 +70.5 

(c) Brahmo 22 82 —73.2 EG hos 

2. Jain 279, 722, —15.8 18, 422, —9.3 
332, 397 20, 302 

3. Sikh 8,703 8, 958 —2.8 219 922 —16.2 

4. Buddhist ace ant oco 1 ono "A 

I. Iranian 
Parsi 336 342 —1.8 211 262 —19.5 
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III. Semitic 


1. Musalman 900, 341, — Sul. 101, 776, +23.6 
985, 825 81, 035 
2. Christian 4,911 4,256 +15.4 5535317 5,432 +1.8 
3. Jew 26 31 —16.1 25 27 —7.4 
IV. Primitive 
Animistic 480, 679, 444,702 +8.1 4,736 3,979+ 19.0 
V. Others Ss vss 9 


es o 


Objection by the Arya Samaj 

Thefollowing observations by Mr. Blunt, in the census report, 
quoted by Lajpat Rai would show why the Arya Samajists were 
included amongst Hindus in spite of the fact that they did not consi- 
der themselves as a sect of Hindu religion. “Of course, the Aryas 
do not regard their faith as a sect considering that the term ‘Hindu’ 
came to be universally accepted as represented the religious and 
social practices of people known as *Hindus', no course was open 
but to treat the Arya Samaj as a sect." 

Thus it is clear that the inclusion of the Arya Samäjists amongst 
Hindus did not mean that they were Hindus by religion. It was the 
loose and vague connotation of the word “Hindu” which was the 
reason for showing them as Hindus. However as is now more 
clearly accepted, the term “Hindu” stands for a social system as was 
accepted in the census report of 1921 for UP. In other words 
there may be Hindus in the Social and historical sense without being 
so in the religious sense. The separate mention of the Arya 
Samajists in the census report can be explained on the basis of this 
difference between Hindus in the social sense and Hindus in the 
religious sense. In the religious sense, the majority of the Hindus 
were shown as Brahmanic. Even later on, when the Arya Samaj was 
not shown separately it was because of the dilemma before the 
census authorities as mentioned by Mr. Blunt who clearly explains 
why the Aryas were shown as Hindus, although they were not a 
sect of the Hindu religion. 


1971 Census 


The census report for 1971 also mentions the Arya Samajists 
separately as Arya or followers of Vedic religion, under the main 
head of Hindus. However the note on page 110 in Part II-C on 
social and cultural data makes it clear that all those mentioned 
under this category are not only sub-sects of Hinduism but also 
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šeparate religions. The significance of the explanatory remarks is 
that Hinduism, as a religion is not an exclusive faith, but it includes 
other Indo-Aryan religions, including the Arya Samaj. The Sarwa- 
deshik Sabha as the supreme council of the Arya Samaj would have 
again confirmed its traditional stand for the ensuing census of 1981 
and directed the Arya Samajists to enter their religion separately as 
Vedic and their caste as Arya. It is thus formally declared that the 
Arya Samaj is not a sect of Hinduism though it may be considered 
Hindu in its present non-religious connotation. 


Better Claim of Arya Samaj than of the Sikhs 
Purcly on the merits of the question, the Arya Samaj has got a 


much better claim to be a distinct religious minority, than the 
Sikhs. 


Guru Nanak 

As is well known Guru Nanak who is now recognised as the 
founder of the Sikh religion never thought of setting it apart from 
Hinduism. Even today, there are followers of Guru Nanak who 
worship Guru Granth Sahib as the Sikhs do, yet they claim to be 
Hindus, and not Sikhs, by religion. The Sindhi Hindus are an 
example. Till late in the British days, the Sikhs were actually consi- 
dered to be Hindus by religion and even today they are included 
amongst Hindus for the purpose of the Hindu Code Bill as well as ' 
under explanation II of Article 25 (b) of the constitution, which 
reads, ‘‘In sub-clause (b) of clause (2) the reference to Hindus. 
shall be construed as including a reference to persons professing 
the Sikh, the Jain or the Buddhist religion and the reference to 
Hindu religious institutions shall be construed accordingly. The 
Arya Samaj, on the other hand, is not included among Hindus along 
with the Sikhs, the Jains or the Buddhists because its temples or 
religious institutions were not construed as those of the Hindu 
religion. As we have seen, the Arya Samaj from its very inception 
had declined to be included amongst the Hindus or in Hindu 
religion. 


The Granth Sahib 
The following extracts from G.C. Narang’s The Glorious History of 
Sikhism show how Sikhism is related to Hinduism, . 
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He (Nanak) was the first Hindu reformer of modern times 
who emancipated the Hindu mind completely from the fetters of 
mythology. Guru Govind Singh’s disciple Banda Bairagi the 
famous martyr though a controversial figure in Sikh history did 
away with the distinctive badge of the Sikhs introduced by 
Guru Govind Singh, ie. the long hair. He claimed to be a 
Vaishnav and prohibited non-vegetarian diet. He substituted the 
slogan “Vah Guruji ka Khalsa” by another slogan Fateh Dharma 
(p. 154). 


The Guru Granth Sahib was not compiled as a sacred book or 
scripture based on any definite religious philosophy unlike the 
Satyarth Prakash. “The Granth Sahib consists of the works of 36 
writers including Kabir, Jaideo, Surdas, Ramanand and other Hindu 
saints” (p. 265-66). 

Seventy three per cent of the authors of the Granth were Hindus 
by faith as well as by birth. 

“It was the fifth Guru Arjun who compiled the Granth. The main 
body of the book is either in pure Hindi or its corrupt form and 
not in Gurmukhi which is claimed to be the religious language of 
the Sikhs today” (p. 267). 

“The whole tone of the Granth Sahib is Hindu. The figure of 
speech and parables are taken from the Upanishads and the Vedas. 
The mythological allusions are from the Puranas. The names of God 
are mostly those of Hindus, although the word ‘Allah’ and ‘Khuda’ 
are occasionally used” (p. 268). 

“Being a collection of so many authors, uniformity of belief or 
theological doctrines could not be expected”’ (p. 270). 


The Dasham Granth 

The second sacred book of the Sikhs is the Granth of the tenth guru, 
Dasham Granth. Most of it is written by a number of Hindu poets 
in the service of the Guru but today the Sikhs do not respect it as 
they do the Adi Granth. Even so it shows the great part played in 
Guru Govind Singh's life and activities by Hindu theology, mytho- 
logy, and philosophy. The morning prayer of the Sikhs, the Japti, 
the Vichitra Natak written by Guru Govind himself and his exploits 
form part of his Dasam Granth, It also contains the Chandi Charitra, 
supposed to be translated by Guru Govind himself from Sanskrit. 
Chandi is a goddess of the Hindus and Durga and Kali are her 
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other incarnations. A section of the book “Jnan Prabodh” is taken 
from the Mahabharat praising God with typical Hindu illustrations. 
There is a description of the twenty-four incarnations of Shiva 
(p. 271-72). 


Nothing Islami 

In Appendix II, Sir Narang explodes the widely prevailing myth 
that Sikhism is a mixture of Hinduism and Islam as alleged by 
Cunningham. He holds that Sikhism, “was on the other hand the 
embodiment of Hindu reaction against Islam". The author then 
examines the so-called Muslim elements in Sikhism and refutes them 
one by one (p. 276). 

Quoting Dr. Trumpp he insists that “Nanak remained a thorough 
Hindu and it is a mistake to say that he tried to unite the Hindu 
idea of God with that of the Muslims. The rejection of idol worship 
is not due to the influence of Islam but based on ancient Vedic teach- 
ings. The Arya Samaj also believes that there is no mention of idol 
worship in the Vedas. The same is true about the caste system, which 
was rejected much earlier by Buddha. It is however, common know- 
ledge that like other Hindus, the Sikhs could not shake off the caste 
system. There are castes and even untouchables in them known as 
the Majhabi Sikhs. From what is said above, it will be clear that 
although precipitated by Islam, Sikhism owes nothing to that religion. 
It is on the other hand a phase of Hindu religious revival and has in 
consequence, retained all essential features of real Hindusim" 
(p. 282). 


The Sikhs and the Vedas 

It is claimed that all those who accept the authority of the Vedas 
are Hindus by religion. It we accept this test then the Sikh religion 
would also be a part of Hinduism. The author quotes the following 
references to the Vedas from the Guru Granth Sahib and other Sikh 


scriptures. 


1. “Onkar Veda Nirmaya’’, i.e. Vedas are composed by God. 


(Rag Ramkali Mahalla 1, Sabda 1.) 
2. “Hari Agya Haove Veda. Pap, Punya, Vichariya", i.e., God 


16N.G. Barriar, The Sikhs and Their Literature, Delhi, Manohar Book, 1970, 
Foreword. 
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ordained the Veda so that man may discriminate between good 
and bad deeds. (Marud khane Mahalla 5, Sabda.) 

3. “Onkar utpati...Char Veda chare khani", i.e. God made 
the four Vedas which are the four treasures of knowledge." (Rag 
Maur Mahalla 5, Sabada 17.) 

4. *Diwa Tale Andhera Jai. Ved Pap Mat Pape Khaie Ugvae 
Sur ne Jape Chandae, Jhan Ghyan Pragas Agiyan Mitant", i.e. 
the knowledge of Veda dispels ignorance. Their recitation purifies 
the intelligence and destroys the sins.” (Vasant Astha Padiyan 
Mahalla Ae 3.) 

5. “Asankhya Granth Mukhi Ved Path,” ie. though there are 
innumerable books but recitation of the Veda is the main. (Japuji 
17.) 

6. Quoting Kabir, Guru Granth says, “Ved Kavet Kahahu mat 
Jhute, Jhute ga vichare", i.e., Don’t call the Vedas false. False is 
one who does not understand. (Rag Prabhati—Kabir Sabdh 3.) 

7. Dasam Guru Granth Sahib is full of praise for the Vedas. 
Chapter IV of Vichitra Natak composed by Guru Govind Singh 
refers to the Vedas in the following words: 

“Jinae Ved Pathau su Vedi Kahai, tine Dharma Ke Karam Nike 
Chalae,” i.e. those who read the Vedas were called Vedi. They 
propagated good deeds of dharma or religion. In this context it is 
not without significance that Guru Nanak was also a Vedi (Bedi). 

In another verse Guru Govind says, *Sabhae Ved Pathi chale 
madra des, pranamum kio un ke kai nareshe,” i.e., when the 
scholars of Vedas reached Madra country, many kings bowed 
before them. 


Obviously, it is wrong in view of these references to say that the 
Sikh Gurus and scriptures did not accept the Vedas as the revealed 
books of God. 

Justice Gajendragadkar in his famous judgement (AIR 1966 SC 
p. 1180, para 37) includes Guru Nanak alongwith Buddha, Mahavira 
and Dayanand amongst the saints and reformers of Hindu religion. 
Sardar Patel, even as late as 1950, considered the Sikhs as a “reformed 
community of Hindus” (p. 772 of The Framing of the Indian Consti- 
tution “A Study’ by Shivarao). 

Khushwant Singh, the well known Sikh writer and historian writes 
in his foreword to The Sikhs and Their Literature: 
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The most important problem that has faced the Sikhs since their 
inception is that of identity and survival as a distinct community 
separate from the Hindus. Most Sikhs were converts from 
Hiuduism, governed by Hindu Law, inter-married with the Hindus, 
observed Hindu fasts and festivals, and when they abandoned the 
external symbols of the Khalsa tradition (the unshaven hair and 
beard) did in fact become Hindu believing in Sikhism. 


In other words according to Khushwant Singh one can remain a 
Hindu even if he believes in Sikhism. Referring to the fifth Guru 
Arjun’s opinion that “We are neither Hindus nor Musalmans' ”. 
Sardar Khushwant Singh observes, “The Gurus had perhaps not 
reckoned with Hinduism’s remarkable capacity to accept all varia- 
tions of religious theme. Hindus acclaimed Sikhism as a militant 
aspect of their own faith. Within a few years of the death of Guru 
Govind Singh (who gave them a distinct look to make them distinct 
people) leadership of the Sikhs was in the hands of a Hindu Bairagi 
Banda Singh Bahadur. And by the time the Sikhs came to dominate 
the Punjab, the Sikh ruling class had been thoroughly brain-washed 
by their mentors. They wore sacred threads, were married to the 
chanting of Vedic mantras, went on pilgrimage to Haridwar and 
Benares, forced their widows to perform sati. Such was the state of 
affairs during the reign of the superstitious Brahmin ridden Maharaja 
Ranjeet Singh (1780-1839): 

“With the collapse of the Sikh kingdom in 1849, it seemed to 
many that Sikhism had run its course and would soon become an 
episodic chapter in the history of Hinduism.” 


Separated by the British 

It was British politics and not religion which separated the Sikhs 
from the Hindus as would be clear from what the author himself so 
significantly observes: 


Lord Dalhousie, the Governor General who annexed the Punjab 
was of the opinion that within a few years, the Sikhs would cease 
to be. However, it was he more than anyone else who took mea- 
sures to prevent a whole-sale sliding back of Sikhs into Hinduism. 
He made the observance of Khalsa traditions (long hair and 
beard) compulsory for Sikh soldiering. Every unit had a granthi 
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(scripture reader) attached to it and attendance at Gurudwara 
was made obligatory. 

The Sikh intelligentsia responded to the government gesture, 
Literature extolling the teachings and the Gurus and the heroism 
of the Khalsa began to be published in Gurumukhi, a script: 
which came to be almost entirely used by the Sikhs. Separate 
rituals for birth, baptism, marriage and death was established. 
“Ham Hindu Nahi Hain” (we are not Hindus) became the slogan. 


As pointed out earlier, till this political separation, the Sikhs 
considered themselves as a reformed sect of Hindu religion; and the 
protectors of Hinduism. Guru Teghbahadur had said, “Utter bhanauo 
dharma hum Hindu; Ati Priyako kim kare nikundw" i.e. give them 
(the Muslim) the reply that “we are Hindus how can I disgrace it 
which is so dear to me” (Surya Prakash). 

The following couplet of Guru Govind Singh should be an eye 
opener. 


Sakal Jagat mae Khalsa Pantha Gaje; 
Jage Dharma Hindu Sakal Bhund Bhaje. 
(Vichitra Natak) 


Guru Govind Singh here says that “let Khalsa panth or sect 
resound in the world, so that Hindu Dharma is revived and all 
falsehood is destroyed.” 

The above quotations and references have been emphasised not 
so much to argue that the Sikhs should not be treated as a religious 
minority but as to show that Sikhism in its origin and even later on 
was admittedly included in Hindu religion, while the Arya Samaj 
from its very inception declined to be considered a sect of Hindu 
religion. The Arya Samaj never accepted the Hindu religious beliefs 
and practices as the Sikhs did as nointed out by Khush want Singh. 
The nearest the Arya Samaj came to Hinduism was in accepting the 
name Hindu and that too contrary to the clear instructions of its 
founder Swami Dayanand and only in the non-religious sense. As 
we have pointed out earlier the real test of a religion is its tenets, 
beliefs and practices and not any political consideration or motives 
as was the case of the Sikhs in the Punjab. In fact the claim of the 
Sikh Scheduled Castes, such as the majhabies, sicligars etc. for 
similar rights as given to Hindu Scheduled Castes, was also conced- 
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ed on political consideration only, in view of their political impor- 
tance in the Punjab. 

As B. Shivrao say, “Patel recognized that this was a political 
decision but for the sake of securing their goodwill, he urged the 
Constituent Assembly to agree to this concession." On the other 
hand the claim of the Arya Samaj is based purely on the basis of 
its religious doctrines which are the only relevant criteria to decide 
the distinct identity of a religion and not on any extraneous consi- 
deration of political claims or advantages. 


X. Dayanand and Hinduism 


In the previous chapters I have tried to show that Swami Dayanand 
did not discard only the name “Hindu” for himself and his followers 
but he also vehemently and consistently repudiated almost all 
the basic religious beliefs and practices of Hinduism. His real object 
was to replace and supplant the existing Hindu religion which is the 
Pauranic Sanatan Dharma by the original and pure Vedic Dharma, 
which he describes as the eternal and universal religion of the 
Veda.! 

In the early days of the Arya Samaj this distinction was well 
understood and invariably insisted upon, both by the Aryas and the 
Hindus. l 

As a result of a number of subsequent developments including 
the popularity of its social reforms, the Arya Samaj came to be 
known as a Hindu reform movement and even a form of 
militant Hinduism. Other reasons which gave rise to this popular— 
though erroneous—-belief have been discussed elsewhere in this 
book. There is no doubt that some of the leaders of the Arya 
Samaj acquiesced in accepting this gradual change in its role, be- 
cause of their own replace into Hinduism or for some political 
reasons. Foreign observers had better excuse to consider any such 
Indian movement sponsored by a sanyasi born in an orthodox 
Brahmin family to be a Hindu movement or a reformed sect of 
Hinduism. 


Two Dissenting Views 
The relation of the Arya Samaj with Hinduism discussed in two 
recent books embody a different point of view which may be consi- 


1G.P. Upadhay, The Light of Truth, Allahabad, Kala Press, 1960, p. 846. 
2See Chapter ix in this book. 
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dered typical in that sense. One is Dayanand: A Study in Hinduism 
by Bahadurmal and the other, Dayanand Saraswati: His Life and 
Ideas by J.T.F. Jordens. Bahadurmal is an old time Arya Samajists. 
He however claims to be a non-conformist. According to his think- 
ing, it is not obligatory to subscribe to Dayanand’s personal reli- 
gious beliefs to become a member of the Arya Samaj. The approach 
of Jordens to the life and work of Dayanand is based on historical 
perspective. He relates Dayanand’s “‘ideas and theories to traditional 
Hinduism and to new traditions of thought in nineteenth century 
India.” : 

In the opinion of Bahadurmal, the Arya Samaj is only a refor- 
med version of Hinduism in so far as its founder “did not claim that 
he was laying the foundation of a new religion." Jordens, however, 
agrees that Dayanand's Vedic religion is distinct from Hinduism, 
but he holds that Dayanand did try to make certain adjustments 
with Hinduism in order to “keep the Aryas full and respectable 
members of the castes” so that they are not expelled from the body 
of Hinduism and thus become an effective outsider. 

I have taken a different view on both these issues and therefore T 
feel constrained to examine the contentions of these scholars in 
some detail. 

The protagonists of the view that the Arya Samaj is only a Hindu 
reform movement, confine their case to two alternates. According 
to them if it is not Hindu religion it must be called a new religion. 
It is said that because Dayanand did not claim to find a new reli- 
gion, therefore his Arya Samaj can only be part of the broader 
Hindu religion, although they fight shy of calling it a sect of 
Hinduism, which is the logical corollary of their argument. However 
they ignore the third possibility which in the words of Mr. Jordens 
is that *Dayanand wanted the Arya Samaj to become the pro- 
pagandist and the initiator of that lost religion of the Vedas" which 
is neither a new religion nor a sect or part of Hindu religion. 

As the title of J. T.F. Jordens book, Dayanand Saraswati: His Life 
and Ideas, suggests that according to the author the Arya Samaj 
which is a living monument to the life and teachings of Dayanand 
is inseparable from the Hindu religion, or is itself a reformed version 
of Hinduism. 

We have seen that the Arya Samaj does not fit into any of the 
definitions given by such eminent representatives of it as, Lokmanya 
Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi or Dr. Radhakrishnan. Let us therefore 
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see how this Arya Samajist defines Hinduism so as to include the 
Arya Samaj within its fold, in spite of the unequivocal repudiation 
of both the name as well as the religion of the Hindus by Dayanand 
himself. 

The first and foremost problem was to give an all illusive defini- 
tion of the Hindu religion as a religion in the accepted sense of the 
term. Unless this was done it cannot be claimed that the Arya 
Samaj is part of Hindu religion. 

The author comes to the conclusion that in actual fact Hinduism 
is not a religion at all. He says, “We may, if we like, call Hinduism 
a scheme of life. It is perhaps what culture really means. The Hindu 
scheme of life leaves a man free to think for himself while providing 
him with a background in the form of a long tradition hailing from 
the Vedic times.” Hinduism is a living culture rather than a religion 
as is usually understood. If by religion we understand a particular 
mode of worship or belief we cannot in that case call it religion. ; 

The organised religions are so called because belief in God, some 
scripture and a particular mode of worship azongst other rituals 
and practices are its essential basis. We therelore cannot change 
the definition of religion in order to suit Hinduism which is ad- 
mittedly not a religion in the accepted sense but only a way of life. 
Thus there is a dichotomy between Hinduism in the social, cultural 
and historical sense and Hinduism in the religious sense. In the 
latter case it is only Pauranic Hinduism which may be called a 
religion. 

Let us however not anticipate his final conclusion. It would be 
illuminating to follow the scheme:of the book itself. 

At the outset Shri Bahadurmal rightly began by facing the problem 
of Hinduism when he described it as Pauranic Hinduism and went 
on to describe the puranas, tantras, dharmashastras and their 
polytheism which is expressed through gods and goddesses of the 
various sects. such as Shaivism, Vaishnavism, etc. Shaktism has its 
goddesses like Durga, Kali and Bhawani. One of the special features 
of this mode of worship is the practice of animal and human sacri- 
fices and the erotic rituals of the Vam Margis. The author also men- 
tions many traditional Hindu beliefs and practices such as prayash- 
chitta, purification from sin, defilements from fallen human being 


3Bahadurmal, Dayanand—A Study in Hinduism, Hoshiarpur, V.V.K, 
Institute, 1962, p. 238. 
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and even loss of caste. Various kinds of fasts, pilgrimages, shradhha, 
belief in astrology, auspicious days, lagan and so on are also men- 
tioned. He has expressly noted the fact that Dayanand strongly 
repudiated each and every aspect of this Pauranic Hinduism and 
particularly idol worship and the polytheism as also astrology and 
other superstitions.! I have deliberately not referred to social evils 
and practices such as casteism, untouchability, child marriage, etc., 
which have been rightly mentioned by the author as the adjuncts of 
Pauranic Hinduism. This omission on my part is in keeping with 
my argument that while the social reforms advocated by Swami 
Dayanand might have been accepted by at least the reformed 
followers of Hinduism, his religious teachings have not found accep- 
tance amongst them as the author himself points out. 


Dayanand’s Views 

In the subsequent chapter Dayanand’s conception of Hinduism in 
its all the basic’ concepts of Vedic religion such as God and his 
attributes, transmigration of the soul, the nature of salvation, heaven 
and hell, prayer and worship as well as the simple rituals practised 
in the Arya Samaj have been duly recorded. 

Dayanand’s metaphysical and ethical views have also been dis- 
cussed with considerable scholarship and understandings. But what 
is surprising is that there is not even an attempt to reconcile these 
fundamental religious doctrines of the Arya Samaj with those dis- 
cussed in the earlier chapter on Pauranic Hinduism. In fact the 
two are so conflicting that one is reminded of Kipling’s famous 
couplet “East is East, West is West. Never the twain shall meet.” 

How then, can it be claimed that Dayanand’s concept of religion 
is the same as that of Hinduism, because this is what the author 
suggests when he claims that “Swami Dayanand gave a new con- 
ception of Hinduism; a Hinduism shorn of its weaknesses, and 
interpreted as a vigorous cultural movement. He did not claim that 
he was laying the foundation of a new religion. It was his conviction 
that the Hinduism of the Vedic period, if we can call it by that 
name, was a model on which the present day Hinduism could be 
built up."* 

The usual snag in this wishful line of argument is that we start 


4Bahadurmal, op. cit., p. 38. 
5Ibid., p. 208. 
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with the wrong presumption that Dayanand’s expectations about the 
reform or change in Hindu religion have actually been realised, 
instead of trying to find out or prove the extent to which they have 
been fulfilled in actual fact. Had Dayanand’s conviction that the 
present day Hinduism could be rebuilt on the model Hinduism 
of the Vedic period materialised, there was no need to make fuss 
over only the name, Hinduism. In fact Bahadurmal himself doubts 
whether the old Vedic religion could be called “Hinduism” of the 
Vedic period. It was one would expect that some attempt would 
be made to justify the assertion that modern Hinduism is in fact the 
Hinduism of Dayanand’s conception, but instead the author only 
refers to the social and educational activities of the Arya Samaj and 
says: 


The Arya Samaj began its work with great enthusiasm and in a 
short span of time, hundreds of educational institutions were 
established all over north India both for boys and girls. Or- 
phanages were opened at various places to give shelter to helpless 
children. Formerly they were collected by foreign missionaries 
and converted to Christianity. When there is a famine, an 
earthquake or any other calamity, the Arya Samaj sends its 
workers to render every help to the suffering people. When in 
1923, the Moplas of Malabar rose in rebellion, and forcibly con- 
verted hundreds of Hindus to Islam, it was the Arya Samajists 
of the Punjab, who collected funds, sent their workers to far-off 
Malabar and brought back to Hinduism the men and women who 
had been converted to Islam. Before Mahatma Gandhi took up 
the cause of the untouchables, the Arya Samaj was the only body 
which was trying to reclaim them and get them recognised as equal 
members of Hindu society. The removal of untouchability is a 
most important plank of the programme of the Arya Samaj. 
Along with this, its missionaries carry on a ceaseless warfare 
against the accumulated superstitions of the common people and 
preach to them what they consider to be the essential doctrines of 
religion. 


Except for a general reference to religious superstitions there is no 
indication in. this long paragraph of any success of the Arya Samaj 


8Bahadurmal, op. cit., pp. 210, 211. 
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in the field of religious tenets and practices described earlier as 
Pauranic Hinduism. At best it may be claimed that the new concept 
of Hindu society and social institutions have been accepted to some 
extent. The pertinent question still remains as to what happened 
to Dayanand’s hope and vision. Bahadurmal admits that 
Dayanand’s view was that the present day Hinduism with its caste 
system and untouchability, the privileged position of the priestly class 
and its institution of divine gurus and the numerous superstitious 
practices and observances was quite different in letter and spirit 
from the beliefs and practices of Vedic times.’ 


Revival of the Old Controversy 

Bahadurmal has thought it fit to refer to an old controversy in the 
early period of the Arya Samaj, as to whether Dayanand’s beliefs 
were also binding or not probably in the hope that this might bridge 
the gulf between Hinduism and Dayanand’s version of Vedic 
religion, otherwise I would not have joined issue with him on this 
question which has now long been settled by reason of the accep- 
tance of Dayanand’s teachings as the official creed of the Arya 
Samaj. 

There is however a lurking danger in the belated revival of this 
old and now finally settled question. If it is reopened it may be 
used as before by the non-conformist to support the otherwise 
untenable contention that it is not necessary to subscribe to any 
religious tenets except faith in God for the membership of Arya 
Samaj. This would have the way for the merger of the Arya Samaj 
into Hinduism. The following observation of Bahadurmal, who is 
undoubtedly a protagonist of this non-conformist school of thought, 
may be taken as a pointer. Referring to his scheme of training, the 
temple priests and Dayanand’s repudiation of idols and their tem- 
ples, he says, “The members of the Arya Samaj do not conduct 
their religious worship by means of idols. But the orthodox Hindus 
cannot be expected to change over all at once from idol worship to 
worship of God, by means of prayer and meditation. They can, 
however, receive the real religious spirit on which Swami Dayanand 
laid great emphasis, by making necessary changes in the temple 
worship." 


"Bahadurmal, op. cit., p. 209. 
SIbid., p. 77. 
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He is obviously suggesting that the Arya Samaj should make 
some kind of adjustment on as vital an issue as idol worship and 
instead of trying to do away with it, should make some effort to 
improve or reform it by training the priests engaged in the temples. 
In other words, the author clearly suggests the acceptance of idol 
worship though in a reformed manner and thus deviates from one 
of the basic tenets of Arya Samaj. In any case it is not for the 
Arya Samaj to pretend to masquerade as the reformer of Hindu 
temples. This work can and shovld be done only by those who 
believe in idol worship. Bahadurmal's lukewarm approach towards 
the Arya Samaj is apparent from the following passage quoted by 
him from Hinduism Through the Ages by D.S. Sharma: 


Hinduism should become a creedal religion but the creed should be 
flexible. There is no reason, for instance why, all those who want 
to come into its fold should be confined to the creed of the Arya 
Samaj, some might prefer the later developments in Hinduism 
like Vaisnavism or the philosophy of Shanker. There should be 
absolute freedom for any stranger to come into any room of our 
spacious mansion and make himself comfortable there.? 


This is a plea on behalf of Pauranic Hinduism and not the Arya à 


Samaj. How can Hinduism be made creedal and well defined if it 
is expected to accept other conflicting creeds like that of the Arya 
Samaj in it? This is possible only if Hinduism remains flexible with- 
out any definite creed as in fact it is according to Gandhiji. The 
original controversy about the binding nature of Dayanand's teach- 
ings was the result of this very attempt to make it a creedal religion. 
Those who wanted to keep it flexible opposed this. Prominent 
amongst them was a judge in the Punjab, Lala Moolraj, who was 
the president of the Lahore Arya Samaj. He contended that nothing 
beyond the “ten principles" of the Arya Samaj were binding on its 
members, Dayanand’s other teachings and beliefs given at the end 
of his Satyarth Prakash therefore do not constitute the religious 
creed of the Arya Samaj and its members are free to agree with 
them or differ on at least some of them. This may be and is perhaps 
the correct position in the historical sense. But as already pointed out 
the Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha has subsequently—formally 


- 9Bahadurmal, op. cit., p. 77. 
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and officially—declared that besides the ten principles, the religious 
teachings of Dayanand constitute the creed of the Arya Samaj 
and therefore anyone who wants to be its member has to subscribe 
to them also, As a matter of fact this position was tacitly admitted 
at the very inception by a majority in the Arya Samaj. The follow- 
ing observations of Lala Lajpat Rai on this question leave no room 
for doubt in this matter. He also tells us, how and why this ques- 
tion was raised. 


It is clear that the founder and those associated with him in 
Teorganising the Samaj in 1877 did not intend to impose a creed 
on the members thereof beyond what was contained in the first 
three principles, but it was soon manifest that it was impossible 
to carry on propaganda on those lines. The beliefs of Swami 
Dayanand were tacitly accepted as the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj and formed its propaganda. No one raised any question 
for full fifteen years, when the vexed question of meat diet was 
unfortunately pushed to the foreground on reasons more or less 
personal in their origin. Those who opposed this practice argued 
that without a definite creed it was impossible. to carry on any 

religious propaganda. They saw the perils of eclecticism, which 
had retarded the progress of the Brahmo Samaj, and did not 
wish the same fate to overtake the Arya Samaj.!^ 


As rightly pointed out by Lala Lajpat Rai, the Arya Samaj did 
not like to meet the fate of the Brahmo Samaj whose eclecticism was 
its undoing. Moreover, the historical imperatives which were res- 
ponsible for the rise of Dayanand left no alternative but to make the 
Arya Samaj a well-organised religion fully geared for its defensive 
and offensive roles. 


Dayanand's Triangular Fight 

Swami Dayanand had to fight on three fronts. The Christian 
missionaries helped by the might of the British empire were deter- 
mined to christianise India as declared openly by Mr Alexander 
Duff. The long Muslim rule had already demoralised the Hindus. 
The social and religious superstitions had deprived them of both the 
will and the capacity to defend themselves. Unlike the so called 


10. ala Lajpat Rai, The Arya Samaj, London, Longman Green, 1915, p. 113,” 
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advocates of Hindu religious nationalism which included stalwart 
like Lokmanya Tilak, Dayanand did not consider it necessary or 
even desirable to defend the weak points of Hindu religion in the 
name of nationalism. His first onslaught was therefore against his 
own misguided compatriots. This was indispensable if he wanted to 
defend them against both the Muslim and Christian aggressors. He 
was therefore compelled to assume an offensive posture against both 
these powerful assaults. His offensive was purely in self-defence. In 
these circumstances neither he nor the Arya Samaj could succeed 
unless their own creedal foundation was built on definite and even 
rigid and clear-cut doctrines and rational social practices. The grea- 
test weakness of Hinduism was its lack of organisation and philoso- 
phic compromise in religious beliefs. Dayanand was therefore 
anxious to keep the Arya Samaj free from this weakness. 

In the words of Mr. Blunt, *An element of strength in the Arya 
Samaj is its freedom from the formlessness and indefiniteness of 
Hindu polytheism on one side and the weak eclecticism of such 
reformed sects as the Brahmo Samaj on the other."!! The admirers 
and specially the followers of the Arya Samaj should therefore 
. avoid weakening it by any such doubts and scepticism about the 
organisational and creedal foundation of the Arya Samaj, if they 
expect it to fulfil its mission effectively. After all the Arya Samaj 
has a most rational religious philosophy as the author himself says, 
“Dayanand’s views are so advanced and rational that one can agree 
with most of them without any difficulty whatsoever."?? In any case 
if one agrees with the basic tenets of Dayanand’s religious teachings 
there is no need to raise academic issues merely for the sake of 
dissent or in the name of freedom of thought. Faith, at least ona 
rational basis, is the very cornerstone of any religion. Dayanand 
went to the extent of defining faith (shradha) as belief in what is 
truth. Even non-religious organisations insist that their members 
must have faith in their objectives and abide by its discipline. 

In my opinion even the point of difference i.e. whether Dayanand 
was infallible or the Vedas are the revealed words of God, have no 
practical importance. Dayanand never claimed to be infallible nor 
do his followers make any such claim but it does not mean that it 
should be open to everyone to put his own interpretations on his 
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views or parade his personal doubts in the public otherwise the 
Arya Samaj would lose both its strength and utility. 

Nowhere dose Dayanand say that the Veda is the revealed word 
of God, is also not tenable The third principle clearly says that, 
“the Vedas are books of true knowledge" and the first one makes 
it abundantly clear that, “God is the ultimate source of all true 
knowledge". Obviously therefore the source of the true knowledge 
contained in the Vedas can be no other than God himself. I have 
pointed out elsewhere that even this concept of revealed knowledge 
has been made so rational by Dayanand as compared to similar 
claim for other religions, that it should not be difficult to accept it as 
Sri Aurobindo has rightly pointed out. Moreover the real question is 
whether we accept Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas irrespec- 
tive of their being revealed or not. For example, if it is proved by 
someone now that the Vedas contain polytheism, idol worship, 
untouchability, casteism and other superstitions as claimed by the 
Pauranic Hindus, will the Arya Samajists still believe in such 
Vedas? I for one would say that for an Arya Samajist the Vedas 
are what Dayanand says they are for the simple reason that the 
religious doctrines and tenets contained in his Satyarth Prakash are 
acceptable to us. We consider them rational, based on his inter- 
pretation of the Vedas. In any case, the authority of the Vedas is ` 
only an additional factor. 

This is the only approach based on which the identity and utility 
of this organisation can be preserved. A few free thinkers have 
been in most cases genuine ones and have been an asset to the move- 
ment in its earlier days. 

But much more harmful are the large number of entrants to the 
Samaj who did not or could not snap their umbilical cord with 
Hinduism. They were attracted to the Arya Samaj for various 
reasons. Before the Congress this was the form of social and reli- 
gious reforms. A large number of English educated people from 
the middle class found a congenial atmosphere in its heterodoxy. 
The Indian National Congress in its early years was a liberal and 
loyal political organisation and was anxious to reap the benefits of 
the enlightened and progressive British rule. It was Dayanand who, 
for the first time, inspired the radical national sentiment and openly 
declared that whatever may be the advantages ofthe good foreign 
government, it cannot take the place of self government. It is well 
known that Lala Lajpat Rai who was amongst the first disciples of 
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Swami Dayanand was also the one, who alongwith Lokmanya 
Tilak, tried to change the moderate politics of the Congress into 
what is called extremism. The ground was however prepared by 
Dayanand and as Sir Valentine Chirol has pointed out, the Arya 
Samaj became the breeding ground for what he called anti-British 
sedition. 

Many backward and lower caste Hindus joined the Arya Samaj 
because it gave them the hope of social emancipation in view of 
the opposition of the Arya Samaj to the Hindu caste system. The 
educational institutions were yet another attraction. A large number 
of graduates found a new source of employment in them. Being the 
only popular and organised movement of public service many more 
found in the Samdj a springboard for fulfilling either their genuine 
desire for social service or fulfilment of their ambition in public’ 
life. No wonder a large number of political, social and other leaders 
were the product of this movement. Similarly, this was the aly 
agency for intercaste and widow marriages. While all these factors 
swelled the number of Samajists, the degree and quality of their 
belief and devotion was naturally withered down. Most of them 
retained their close contact with their original castes, specially in 
the matter of marriages. It is this element in the Arya Samaj 
which still continues to constitute a sizeable number which is 
anxious to merge this movement in Hinduism, even if that means 
the weakening or even the extinction of the Separate existence of 
the Samaj. This is the real danger to which it must to be guarded 
against. 


No Adjustment with Hinduism 

Reference has already been made to Professor Jordens of Australia; 
an admirer of Swami Dayanand, whose scholarly treatise on his 
life and ideas is, in many ways, an original and valuable addition to 
literature on the Arya Samaj and its founder, 

As may be expected from a foreign observer, he was prone “to 
telate Dayanand’s life and theories to traditional Hinduism” and 
therefore saw some of the reforms of Swami Dayanand in the light 
of a kind of adjustment with Hinduism although Dayanand’s own 
convictions were inconsistent with this approach. 

However, Jordens says in a letter to me that it was not his inten- 
tion to suggest that Dayanand “made any adjustment and compro- 
mises to keep the Arya Samaj within the fold of Hinduism.” 
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Unfortunately, in spite of his real intention to the contrary some 
of his observations in the book do give the impression that the 
founder wanted the Arya Samaj to remain within the caste rules of 
orthodox Hinduism. In my opinion this does not represent the true 
position, and I am therefore constrained to examine some of these 
misleading inferences. 

One of the distinguishing features of this admirable biographical 
study is that the author explores “the Swami’s ideals and theories, 
their gradual growth and their relationship not only to the new 
trends of thought in nineteenth century India, but also to the tradi- 
tional Hinduism."!3 

Referring to Dayanand’s "constant dynamic transformation in 
his concept of Hindu nationalism" he explains that “by Hindu 
nationalism he means nationalism deeply-rooted in Hindu culture 
and religion." 

On the question of caste restrictions prevalent amongst the ortho- 
dox Hindus, in the matter of food and marriage, the author quotes 
Dayanand as follows: 


The regulations and taboos of eating and drinking and marriage 
customs etc. have no connection with dharma or adharma, but 
they derive from the conduct of local custom and caste. But it is 
harmful to disregard them in one's behaviour with people of other 
religions.’ If a wise man acted that way, then the people of his 
caste would despise him and community would remain deprived 
of the benefits which his wisdom could have bestowed on them.™ 


“Dayanand used the same argument” says Jordens, “when declin- 
ing to dine with Syed Ahmed Khan in Aligarh. He acknowledged 
that a Muslim could become an Arya but he made it clear that this 
did not imply that immediate interdining could be expected. The 
same reasons were offered when he refused to eat a Brahmo's food 
because it had been cooked by a low-caste female, and when in 
Banaras he left a room where a Muslim was present to have a drink 
of water, because of the local taboo involved."!* 

The author makes the following astounding statement about 


13}. T.F. Jordens, Dayanand Saraswati— His Life and Ideas, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1978, p. xvi. 

14Jordens, op. cit., p. 204. 
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As the Samaj grew stronger and as the Aryas increased their 
contacts with each other across town, district, provincial and state 
borders, they grew more aware of their strength and cohesion, and 
of the way they differed from other Hindus. Some Aryas would 
have liked to increase and foster that cohesion and that distinctive 
ness. But Dayanand saw in this the danger of sectarianism, and 
he counteracted this tendency of stressing the universal character 
ofthe Samaj, and insisting that the Aryas should take care to 
remain full and respected members of their caste.!5 


It may be noted that no reference or source is mentioned in 
support of this alleged advice which on the face of it seems to be 
unlikely. Moreover it is the observance of caste taboos which 
would have encouraged sectarianism and endangered the universal 
character of the Arya Samaj. 

The following observations by Mr. Jordens suggest a complete 
transformation in Dayanand's attitude towards orthodox and sec- 
tarian Hinduism. “Thus, in those last years of his life, the Swami 
devoted much time and energy to activities that involved him and 
his Samaj with the wider world of Hinduism. His public notice at 
Hardwar had clearly stated the policy; consensus, not controversy, 
was to be the guiding motto. The Arya Samaj, which was already 
showing some leanings towards sectarianism, had to become the 
rallying point of all Hindus of goodwill, and had to be accepted by 
Hindus as such. The collaboration with the Theosophists was 
promoted by that intention, and so was the composition of tbe 
board of trustees of the Paropkarini Sabha. But the most signifi- 
cant move in that direction was the involvement of the Aryas in 
those three successive agitations; for the Indramani case, for cow- 
protection, and for Hindi. Each of these case brought many Hindus 
together across the barriers of caste, sect and provincialism. By its 
enthusiastic participation, the Arya Samaj could project the image 
of being the protagonist of broad Hindu nationalism. None of 
these campaigns was created by the Swami: he came to the assis- 
tance of movements that were well launched, and to which many 
Hindus were deeply committed. All these movements also had a 
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common factor in being directed against the Muslims, and containing 
a significant anti-British bias. Thus the Swami steered his Samaj to- 
wards closer cooperation with orthodox and sectarian Hindus, and 
anticipated the movement of sngathan (consolidation) of the whole 
Hindu community, that was later to flourish in the 1920s and 
1930s.1? 

Referring to a new development in the later years of Swami’s life 
the author says: 


There was one other new deyelopment in the later years of the 
Swami’s life. During his search for true morality in those years 
in the Doab, Dayanand had not shrunk from offending orthodox 
taboos and exposing his followers to the punitive sanctions such 
offences entailed. Now although he did not reject the principle that 
these taboos had no religious or authoritative value, he became 
careful not to break them, and he urged his Aryas to be similar- 
ly cautious. This constituted no dereliction of principle, but 
rather a practical policy. If he and his Aryas were to be a leaven 
within the body of Hinduism, then they had to avoid any actions 
that might force that body to expel them. Expulsion from the 
body would mean that, like the Brahmos, they would become 
ineffective outsiders.!* 


It may be noted that according to these passages the transforma- 
tion or new development in Swami's final years relates mostly to his 
unwillingness to violate the orthodox food and caste restrictions. The 
obvious question is, whether on the basis of these trivial instances 
even if they were true, it is reasonable to conclude that Dayanand 
wanted to give up or modify his basic and fundamental opposition 
to irrational Hindu religious beliefs and practices? For this is what 
it amounts to, from the author's inference that he adopted a policy 
of “consensus in place of controversy towards Hinduism" and 
*steered his Samaj towards closer cooperation with orthodox and 
sectarian Hindus." 

No doubt Jordens refers to some more important trends like 
Dayanand's participation in the Hindi and cow protection agitations 
which he wrongly considers to be inspired by orthodox Hinduism. 


17Jordens, op. cit., pp. 225, 226. 
18Jordens, op. cit., p. 285. 
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However the main drift of the argument continues to be based on 
the food and caste taboos. At the outset Jordens remarks: 


The Swami completely rejected the religious validity of the 
many caste taboos about food that were prevalent among the 
Hindus. He declared that food could only be polluted by the sin 
that may be involved in its acquisition or by the admixture of 
impure substances. When on a particular occasion he decided to 
take his meal outside the chauka, the ritually prepared place, he 
said that he was not afraid of caste taboos or being declared out 
caste, and when a missionary asked him whether he would eat his 
food, he answered, ‘Certainly, I can eat your food, in fact I can 
eat the food of any however humble he may be, if it so pleases me.’ 
Many instances are recorded during this period when the Swami 
deliberately acted against the food taboos by accepting food from 
persons considered ritually impure, once he even invited a 
Muslim inside while he was having his meal. Although, as a 
sanyasi, he was, strictly speaking, above these rules, his radical 
attitude offended the orthodox. Later inlife he would take very 
great care to avoid giving such offence.!? 


In each of these references it is admitted that Dayanand continued 
to denounce these taboos even when he was supposed to have 
accepted them only as a matter of policy or expediency. Such diver- 
gence between his conviction and practice is, to say the least, clearly 
unthinkable in view of the courage of conviction shown by Dayanand 
throughout his life, even in his final years as the author himself 
admits. “Once the Swami had clearly perceived a moral or theo- 


‘logical principle, nothing was allowed to stand in its way. Throughout 


his life very influential people and well-meaning friends on occasions 
tried to make him compromise on such a principle; they always met 
with a fearless and blunt refusal. Neither threats of loss of influence, 
of ostracism, of the demise of friendship, even of danger to his life, 
nor promises of wealth or of success in his reform work, could 


- dislodge the Swami from his stand." The inner contradictions and 


inconsistencies of these passages is a proof enough that in the words 
of the author himself “Neither threats of loss of influence nor asper- 
sions could have changed Dayanand's stand in these matters.’2° 


197bid., pp. 63, 64. 
20Jordens, op. cif., p. 292. 
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Even orthodox Hindus accept the freedom of sadhus and sanyasis 
from the caste restrictions in the matter of food etc., because a 
sanyasi is supposed to have no caste. There was thus no question 
of offending even orthodox Hindus in the matter nor was it neces- 
sary to avoid doing it in order to rally all Hindus on cow-protec- 
tion, Hindi or the Indramani case. These were not questions of 
religious or caste taboos about food. Hindus of different castes and 
sects have been freely rallying on political and other common issues. 
Therefore there was no danger to the universal character of the 
Arya Samaj or any likelihood of its being considered sectarian: in 
such cases, even if Dayanand had not made any adjustments with 
the orthodox Hindus, on caste. ; 

In any case it is admitted that Dayanand never compromised on 
such vital issues as idol worship and other such religious and social 
differences which were the cause of greater offence to orthodox 
Hinduism. In this area of open conflict, neither Dayanand nor the 
Aryas have been able to win over more Hindus or earn their co- 
operation by observing the caste rules. In fact the Arya Samaj has 
lost more than it gained by remaining within the Hindu fold and 
more so within the castes. James Hastings while paying high tribute 
to the contribution of the Arya Samaj and its popularity among the 
reforming movements in India, has given a warning about its future 
in the words as follows: - 


It keeps in close touch with orthodox Hinduism through the 
fact that comparatively few members of the Arya Samaj have 
broken caste, will it ultimately be reabsorbed into the abyss of 
Hinduism, as some think probable or will it advance to a still 
more rational and enlightened position??? 


The subsequent history of the Arya Samaj has proved that this 
warning was more than justified. Nothing has weakened it more 
than its failure to completely isolate itself from the all devouring 
caste system of Hinduism. Casteism has been compared to a deep 
salt lake which rusts even iron into a porous lump of salt though 
slowly and imperceptibly. The formless and shapeless flexibility of 
Hindu religion has been the undoing of many a revolts and reform 


?!James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 1I, New York, 
T.T. Clark, 1920, p. 61. 
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movements. It is always ready to take under its poisonous wings 
any dissenting or even attacking fledglings and kill it with kindness, 
It is rather surprising that a serious student of Hinduism like Mr, 
Jordens, should fail to see the danger of Hindu castes and sects to the 
success or radical reform movement like the Arya Samaj and consider 
them helpful to it. Casteism still continues to be the bane of not only 
our social and religious progress but also of our political life. 

The fact is that Dayanand’s growing acceptance by the Hindus 
and his popularity among them was based on several other impor- 
tant factors than his supposed tolerance towards these compara- . 
tively non-issues. For example he was the first to turn the tables 
on the Muslim maulvies and the Christian missionaries, who had 
been attacking the helpless Hinduism and its many customs and 
superstitions. No doubt the priestly Brahmins and orthodox Hindus 
did never take him kindly but the middle class educated generation 
and specially the so-called Harijans and the backward classes 
such as the Jats who were declared to be Kshatrivas by him, had 
every reason to welcome his efforts for their emancipation. À large 
number of English educated Hindus found a real solution to their 
growing intellectual conflict between the old and the new values in 
Dayanand. His message of national and political reawakening ins- 
pired new hopes and aspirations in them. His support for Hindi and 
cow-protection were not the reasons of his growing popularity. He 
had expressed these courses because of his own convictions. It were 
his detractors like Sir Valentine Chirol who first accused Dayanand 
of exploiting the Hindu sentiments about the cow for opposing the 
foreign rule. According to Chirol, *Nothing in the Vedas, for ins- 
tance, prohibits either the killing of cattle or the eating of bovine 
flesh. But, in deference to one. of the most universal of Hindu 
superstitions Dayanand did not hesitate to include cow-killing 
amongst the deadliest sins. Here we have in fact the keynote of his 
doctrines. The sanctity of the cow is the touchstone of Hindu hosti- 
lity to both Christian and Mohammedan and the whole drift of 
Dayanand's teachings is far less to reform Hinduism than to rouse 
it into active resistance to the alien influences which threatened, in 
his opinion, to denationalize it."?* 

It may be pointed out that even in the matter of cow-protection, 


22Valentine Chirol, The Indian Unrest, London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 
1910, pp. 109-110. 
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Dayanand’s approach was basically different from that of the 
orthodox Hindus. While he refuted the contention of the western 
Indologists that the Vedas sanctioned cow killing or meat eating, he 
never supported the Hindu view that the cow is a sacred object of 
worship. He has clearly shown in his treatise on cow protection 
(gau karunanidhi) that his approach was more pragmatic than 
sentimental. He opposed the wholesale slaughter of not only the 
cow but also other useful cattle including the bulls, for their econo- 
mic usefulness in an agricultural country like India. 

In reply to my criticism of some of his conclusions about 
Dayanand’s changed attitude towards Hinduism and its caste taboos, 
Mr. Jordens was good enough to clarify his position in a letter to 
me in the following words, “I welcome the criticism you make ‘that 
Dayanand has been anxious to make adjustments and compromises 
from time to time to keep the Arya Samaj within the fold of 
Hinduism’ I agree with you that is not so, and I would like to point 
out that I did not argue that in my book.” 

Mr. Jordens however adds “‘What I argued was that Dayanand 
did not wish the Aryas to become outcastes and thus ineffective. 
What he wanted was the revival of the Vedic religion which had 
been overgrown and largely replaced by Pauranic Hinduism. He 
had a great horror of becoming the Guru of a small Hindu sect. He 
wanted the Arya Samaj to become the propagandist and the initia- 
tor of that lost religion of the Vedas. But he knew the danger of 
Gurudom and sectarianism which he wanted to avoid.” 

We have already seen that in reality there were no efforts to 
avoid being outcastes or if there were, they did not and could not 
make the Aryas more effective. As to Dayanand’s “great horror of 
becoming the Guru of a small Hindu sect,” I cannot agree more 
with Mr. Jordens. The truth of this assessment of Dayanand is 
writ large on his eventful life story and his writings and teachings. 
In fact he had a greater horror that of his Vedic religion ever be- 
coming a sect of Pauranic Hinduism which he wanted to replace 
entirely by the original religion of the Vedas, but this would have 
been exactly the case if he had tried to keep the Arya Samaj within 
“Hindufold” or its caste rules. 

A part cannot be greater than the whole. If the “wider world” 
(Jordens) or “greater sweep” (Gajendrakar) of Hinduism is to in- 
clude the Arya Samaj within its confines, it can only remain as 
one of the “Bewildering tangles of creeds and practices” (Tagore). ^ 
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It needs no elaborate reasoning to show that if the Arya Samaj is 
to remain the propagator of Dayanand’s universal Vedic religion, 
it should keep its separate and independent identity and not get 
lost for ever in the “abyss of Pauranic Hinduism”. If Hinduism 
. has replaced the Vedic religion as Jordens admits, the only way to 
revive it is to replace Hinduism itself by Vedic religion as Dayanand 
wanted to do. It would be a strange and even a perverse argument 
that because Dayanand wanted to reform or replace Hinduism, 
therefore the Arya Samaj itself should get replaced by Hinduism 
by becoming one of its sects. Either the Arya Samaj keeps its iden- 
tity or it gets merged in Hinduism. It cannot have it both ways at 
the same time. 

Elsewhere I have discussed whether Hinduism is an organised 
religion or only a way of life. We have also seen thatin the religi- 
ous sense it can only mean Pauranic or Sanatani Hinduism and 
there are Hindus in the social and historical sense who are not 
Hindus in the religious sense. If this dichotomy is understood the 
Arya Samaj can be considered as one of the constituents of the 
Hindu community like the Sikhs and Buddhists without being a sect 
of the Hindu religion. 

This is the only way to fulfil Dayanand’s wish to work for the 
emancipation or consolidation or reformation of the Hindus, or 
even to further the cause of what is called Hindu nationalism and 
still give effect to his last will and testament that the Arya Samaj 
should become “The propagandist and the initiator of that lost 
religion of the Vedas.” 


XI. The Liberator 


Dayanand’s biographers have recorded an incident which is usually 
cited by his Gandhian admirers as a shining example of his belief 
in non-violence, at least in personal matters. It is believed that he 
died of poison administered by his cook. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
had been reprimanded by Dayanand for neglecting his official duties 
because of his infatuation for a dancing girl of the palace. It was 
this woman who bribed his cook to poison Dayanand. When the 
cook was arrested and produced before Dayanand, he got him 
released saying that his mission in life was to liberate people and 
not to enslave them. This unusual generosity towards the murderer 
symbolises Dayanand’s humane approach in all matters relating to 
the freedom of man. His great concern had always been to liberate 
the people from their self-imposed shackles, the slavery of religious 
superstitions and social taboos. 

The cobweb of outmoded traditions, meaningless rituals and 
harmful customs had made the life of Hindus a complex and mis- 
erable existence. The Brahmin priest, in most cases himself steeped 
in ignorance and superstition, controlled every aspect of the daily 
life of a Hindu from birth till death. If he wanted to travel he must 
consult the priest for auspicious days. If he decided to marry or 
start a business or enter his own new house, he could not do so 
unless the Brahmin approved of the time and date. 

The orthodox Hindu was expected to abide by the rules laid 
down by the Brahmin in the matter of food- when to eat, what 
to eat, and where to eat depended on these rules. He was not 
supposed to eat tomatoes because they were blood red. No food 
or only certain kinds of food. could be taken on specified days. 
National phenomena such as eclipses were supposed to pollute every- 
thing and a bath in some distant river was considered necessary to 
escape contamination. The upper caste Hindus were required to 
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observe the rules of the chowka, a demarcated place where food js 
cooked or eaten. If anyone transgressed the limit of the chowka or 
even put out his hand or any other part of his body outside it, the 
entire food became unfit for his consumption. No Hindu could 
consume anything touched by a non-Hindu or even by a low caste 
Hindu. Even today orthodox Hindus, some of them highly educated, 
refuse to eat food or drink water touched by a Muslim or Christian 
or an untouchable. The reason behind this practice is very offensive 
to the non-Hindus who consider it to be a great affront because 
they are dubbed as mlechhas or impure persons. All foreigners are 
similarly treated. There have been instances in history where an 
entire family or the people of the entire village were excommunicated 
because someone drank the water from a well polluted by the touch 
or the saliva of Muslim invaders. These unfortunate and innocent 
victims therefore had no other option but to become Muslims. In 
some cases it was permissible to rejoin the caste through penance or 
prayashchitta which was quite humiliating. 


Tilak?s Ex-Communication 
A typical example of modern times is that of Lokmanya Tilak, the 
well known Sanskrit scholar and political leader. His biographer 


records the following incident: 


An episode which took place in 1890 throws some interesting 
` light both on the social conditions in India sixty or sixty-five 
years ago and on the fighting spirit of Tilak. On this occasion, he 
became not the idol of the orthodox section of the community, 
but its most hated victim. Today it may sound very silly but in 
those days it was something of a storm, literally a storm in a tea- 
cup. 
Tilak, with other leaders and men of learning in Poona, attended 
a lecture given by a clergyman named Rivington in a Christian 
missionary school. The organizers provided refreshments consist- 
ing of tea, biscuits and cakes, for the distinguished guests, Most 
of them innocently drank the tea served by the Mission. Next 
` morning, however, they had a rude shock when they saw that the 
newspapers had splashed the news of the tea-party in screaming 
headlines and had also published the names of those who had 
“attended the meeting and taken tea in the Mission. Tilak's name 
- ^was, of course, mentioned most prominently. 
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Now, according to the orthodox rules of the Hindu religion, a 
Brahmin, or indeed any member of a Hindu caste, makes himself 
an outcast if he eats or drinks with a non-Hindu person. It was a 
grave offence, therefore, to allow himself to be polluted by drinking 
tea at a non-Hindu gathering. The orthodox faction which had 
come to look on Tilak as one of its own, could not bear to find 
him among the renegades, and Sardar Natu, who was a rich land- 
lord and a leader of the diehard orthodox Hindu opinion, imme- 
diately demanded his excommunication at a public meeting which 
was held to condemn “this outrageous inroad on the Hindu 
religion.’ 


The Penance 
Natu had reckoned, however, without Tilak. Armed with his pro- 
found knowledge of Hindu law and scriptures Tilak hit back and 
made havoc of his critics’ arguments, and so devastating was his 
counter-attack that the opposition was completely silenced. However, 
he had no intention of making lasting enemies of his former friends, 
so he suggested that such minor social irregularities should be set right 
by a kind of religious ceremony which would purge the offender of 
the so-called sin. At the same time, he maintained that merely sipping 
tea, which was only a mixture of sugar, milk, water and tea leaves, 
did not constitute an offence and therefore did not call for any puri- 
fication. “There was no sin in taking tea, from anybody,” he 
declared. However, to pacify his angry followers, Tilak did undergo 
a sort of penance and there the episode ended. Here lay the fundamen- 
tal difference betwen Tilak and other social reformers. He wanted 
to take the people with him and was therefore extremely careful not 
to hurt their religious feelings, He pointed out that social reformers 
would never succeed by ridiculing age-old customs, which were 
hallowed by long practice and tradition. When his progressive oppo- 
nents quoted the example of Luther, who reformed the Christian 
faith, he neatly turned the tables on them by pointing out: “Luther 
succeeded because he believed and respected the tenets of Christia- 
nity. He did not flout the Bible. Let our reforming friends follow 
the great Christian leader and respect the Hindu scriptures and they 
will see a miraculous change in the attitude of the people.” 

This shows that even a person of Tilak’s eminence and radical 


1D.V. Tahmankar, Lokmanya Tilak, London, John Murray 1956, p. 51. 
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views in political sphere did not have the courage shown by 
Dayanand to defy what he admittedly believed to be inconsistent 
with the Hindu scriptures themselves. Whatever may be said in 
defence of Tilak’s attitude in the matter of social reforms, it cannot 
be denied that if Swami Dayanand and later on Mahatma Gandhi 
had not taken a clear and strong stand in removing deep rooted 
social and religious evils such as untouchability, the caste system, 
child marriages and other handicaps of Hindu women, India could 
not possibly have achieved the political freedom for which Tilak 
himself had suffered much. 

The secret of Tilak's hold on the masses lay in his deeply held 
respect for the religion of his forefathers. All that was ancient and 
truly noble in the Hindu tradition was sacred to him. Indeed, his 
profound reverence for and knowledge of the Vedas were his sheet- 
anchor amid all the social and religious upheavals of his day, which 


only too easily became “tempestuous storms at the slightest change 
in the atmosphere.’ 


Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Another example is that of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was 
also a well known Brahmin and religious leader of his time. When 
he went to attend the Round Table Conference in England in 1930, 
he took a Brahmin cook with him and also a few pitchers of water 
from the sacred river Ganga and, yet, on return he performed the 
penance in order to atone for the violation of restrictions on food 
and foreign travel in order to mollify the sentiments of orthodox 
Hindus. Apart from the untenable religious objections, Dayanand 
rejected these taboos as inconsistent with individual freedom. These 
superstitions isolated the people as a whole from new developments 
in other parts of the world and consequently this frog in the well 
approach led to the all round deterioration and downfall of the 
country. 

In his Satyarth Prakash Dayanand has specifically dealt with the 
prevalent taboos on food and foreign travel. His guiding principle 
was “What is obtained through immoral means such as theft, fraud 
or violence alone makes the food unfit for eating and whatever is 
acquired through honest means is fit for eating. There is no question 
of religion involved in the matter of food. Most of the taboos are 


2Tahmankar, op. cit., p. 52, 
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based on customs and practices only.”3 Once a Christian missionary 
asked him if he would accept his food. Swamiji replied without any 
hesitation that he could eat food offered by him or for that matter 
by anyone irrespective of his caste or religion. During his constant 
travels he was the guest of many Muslims and used to invite his 
visitors, some of whom were Christian missionaries, where he was 
eating his meals. This the Hindus do not permit. As against the 
common practice of the upper caste Hindus of engaging only 
Brahmins as cooks, Dayanand goes to the other extreme and Says, 
“The work of cooking food should be entrusted to shudras who are 
not qualified for literary work. This would enable the other better 
qualified men and women to devote their time for learning and the 
pursuit of important work such as administration, agriculture and 
animal husbandry."* As regards the practice of the Brahmins eating 
food cooked by themselves, he disapproved of this as senseless, and 
says that there is no harm in eating food cooked by any Arya pro- 
vided the rules of cleanliness are observed. He believed that learned 
men and women should not waste their time in the kitchen, cleaning 
utensils and cooking food, otherwise there will be no progress in 
other fields. It is significant that Dayanand is in favour of freeing 
women also from the obligation of cooking food as a matter of rule, 
Even educated Hindus, on the other hand, feel that women's pri- 
mary function is to look after the hearth and home. 

Another issue raised was whether food cooked by a shudra would 
be eaten by a Brahmin which becomes contaminated if touched by 
the shudra. Dayanand declared such arguments as absurd and said; 
*How can you object to eat food cooked or touched by shudra when 
youeat many food articles such as sugar, vegetables, etc. not only 
touched but prepared by the so-called lowest castes and even by the 
Muslims.''* 


Absurdity of Chowka 

On the question of the ridiculous practice of chowka amongst 
Hindus, he again affirms “‘It is neither necessary nor always possible 
to eat only in the chowka. Any clean and pleasant spot is good 
enough for the purpose. How can you observe chowka during the 


3Dayanand Saraswati, Satyarath Prakash, Dayanand Shatabdi Edition, 
Bahalgarh (Haryana), Kapoor Trust, 1922, p. 397. 
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war time when the soldiers have to eat while riding and sometimes 
even marching.”® The significance of this observation would be clear 
if we remember the absurd limits to which the so-called high caste 
Hindu soldiers and generals carried this practice. Peshwa Bajirao, 
who was a Brahmin and one of the greatest Maratha generals, had 
to observe the chowka even during the war. Several instances are 
recorded in the history of the Marathas how the Muslim soldiers 
took the Peshwa and other soldiers by surprise when they were busy 

- having their meals or bathing, which is a pre-condition for meals, 
Dayanand obviously had such serious consequences of the taboos 
on food etc. when he denounced the cAowka, which is also an 
euphemism for ruin and destruction, he says, “It is such stupid beliefs 
and practices which led to putting chowka (i.e. destroying) on our 
freedom and prosperity and to the enslavement of the country. We 
have lost the spirit of adventure and are now sitting helpless after 
subjecting everything to the chowka and are waiting in the hope of 
getting something other which we can cook and eat in place of ‘the 
polluted food’. But failing to do so we have ruined the whole 
country again by applying ‘chowka’ to it."? 


Foreign Travel 

Dayanand's repudiation of the Hindu taboo against foreign travel 
was also motivated with similar concern for the welfare of the 
people and the prosperity of the country. Rejecting the popular 
Hindu belief that crossing the sea to go abroad is against Hindu 
religion, he says, “This is all nonsense and propagated by ignorant 
and foolish people. Formerly people from Aryavarta used to go 
outside the country for trade, state affairs and even as tourists. Now- 
adays the fear of losing caste and religion is wrongly spread. Those 
who do not hesitate to visit different countries and islands come in 
contact with different kinds of people and learn their customs and 
ways of living and thus help the progress and better relations of 
their country. They develop fearlessness and bravery. They adopt 
whatever is good in other countries and shun what is not good and 
thus achieve prosperity." He again observes, “To say that going out 
of the country results in the loss of character, is to misunderstand 


6Tahmankar, op. cit., p. 401. 
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religion. How can one become polluted by coming in contact with 
the good people of other countries. If touching them is prohibited 
how can you fight with them in the war because you cannot help 
touching your enemy. Can we take our country forward without 
having trade and other relations with different countries. If we are 
confined within the country we would only invite poverty and other 
evils." It seems that Swami Dayanand had the example of the 
English people in mind. He did not only repudiate the religious and 
social objections against going outside the country but has also 
emphasised the political and economic advantages of doing so. 


Shyamji Krishna Varma 

Dayanand gave his blessing to the Sanskrit prodigy Shyamji 
Krishna Varma who was going to England. In his letter to Shyamji, 
besides wishing godspeed to the young Sanskrit scholar, who was 
hardly 20 years old, Swamiji hoped that his sojourn in England will. 
not only bring success in life to him personally but would also be 
mutually beneficial for both the countries.° Shyamji more than 
justified this expectation by the way he stood up against the 
British rulers as the Dewan of several Indian States and later on by 
inspiring revolutionary movements in Europe in support of India’s 
independence. He was invited to Oxford as a “budding pundit" by 
Monier Williams, Professor of Sanskrit at the University. After 
obtaining his M.A. from there and acquiring proficiency in two 
other classical languages—Greek and Latin, he returned to India 
after being called to the Bar in 1885 with high testimonials from 
Professors Monier and Max Muller and several Engiish dignitaries 
including a former Viceroy Lord Northbrook. He was in fact a 
prize boy of the British and was soon appointed as the Dewan of 
Ratlam at the young age of 28, followed by similar high posts at 
Udaipur and Junagadh. But he soon realised that whatever may be 
his qualifications he could not hope to get even just treatment from 
the ruling race. 

As Dewan of Junagadh he came in conflict with a young English 
civilian Maconochie whose appointment there was secured through 
the misplaced confidence and generosity of Shyamji himself on the 
persistent requests of Maconochie in the name of their old friendship 
in Oxford. Maconochie conspired against his benefactor and engi- 
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neered his peremptory dismissal in collusion with the Nawab and 
his corrupt entourage. The British Political Agent failed to give him 
redress against a fellow Englishman. This incident changed a great 
admirer of the English people into a political revolutionary against 
their rule in India. He realised the truth of his spiritual master, 
Dayanand, who believed that no good government, however efficient, 
can be a substitute for self-government. His biographer, Shri Indulal 
Yajnik, while recording some other contributory factors—-like the 
servility of the Congress at that time and the suffering of patriots 
like Tilak at the hands of the foreign rulers—rightly points out 
that the chief inspiration came though belatedly from Swami 
Dayanand under whose spell he came as a student at Bombay and 
which he retained even in his British days though in a dormant 
form. 

Yajnik writes, we have seen how at the very start of his career, 
Shyamji sat at the feet of the great Swami Dayanand and entausiasti- 
cally imbibed his cardinal views on religious and social history. Not 
many words are necessary in this year (1934) to prove the revolution- 
ary ideas that were implicit in the Swami’s gospel of the Vedic faith. 
For the Arya Samaj can be justly proud of more than one generation 
of national leaders and heroic youths who have suffered much for the 
freedom of India. Sympathetic foreigners, like Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Allcott, sensed the patriotic fervour of Swami’s teach- 
ing from afar, and vigorously exhorted Shyamji in his younger days 
to hold the supreme honour and learning of his country high in the 
land of his rulers rather than bend on his knees before a British 
Imperialist like Monier Williams. That these leading Theosophists 
parted company with Swami within a couple of years more, proved 
again that this burning faith was too indigenous and patriotic to 
suit the eclectic taste of even the most friendly foreigners. And the 
Swami’s perfervid concentration on the halcyon days of India’s 
unfettered sovereignty and his passionate chant of Vedic verses 
singing the glories of swaraj (self-government) and samrajya (Aryan 
empire) were calculated to inspire his pupils to strike for political 
freedom with the same heroism with which he fought for religious 
revolution.’° Yajnik adds, “Never was a successful Dewan of an 
Indian State so suddenly and completely converted to the cult of 
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political extremism. And never did a well-to-do Indian leave for 
England or any other country with the deliberate intention of 
launching such an uncompromising propaganda for India’s inde- 
pendence. A successful lawyer and persona grata with many Indian 
states, Shyamji might well have started a legal or a diplomatic career 
in London.... There was only one kind of business to which he 
would consecrate himself, the business of training the young sons 
of India to strive for the liberty of their country. He deliberately 
renounced all ideas of making personal profit or a selfish career. He 
would dedicate his all, money and time, his high scholarship and 
his literary powers to the service of his Motherland."! We are not 
interested here in his subsequent career as a political revolutionary. 
Whatis relevant is Dayanand's far-sighted views in support of 
keeping in touch with the world outside India. 


Rejection of Brahminism 
The taboo against crossing the seas and on food as many other foolish 
restrictions on the freedom of individuals in the name of religion, 
came from the domination of Brahminism. Dayanand, himself a high 
caste Brahmin, denounced this religious hegemony of the Brahmins, 
which is considered to be at the root of most of the evil customs 
and superstitions of Hinduism. The Brahmins were the natural 
leaders because of their learning and character but when they lost 
both, their only claim was based on their birth. They even claimed 
to be the gods on earth (Bhudeva). The gods were under the spell of 
the mantras and the mantras were the monopoly of the Brahmins. 
Dayanand challenged the very basis of their authority and said that 
nobody can be a Brahmin only on the basis of his birth. He went to 
the extent of giving the right to study the Vedas and performing all 
the functions of the Brahmins to even those who were born in a 
shudra family and to women, provided they acquire the requisite 
learning. He compared the mere Brahmins by birth to the Pope of 
the Catholic Church in Rome who also made similar claims. It is 
well known how the Roman Popes used to sell “indulgences” which 
guaranteed remission of punishment for sins and ensured all worldly 
comforts after death. 

This is what he says about the unworthy Brahmins, “The 
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Brahmins claim a kind of sole agency of the heaven as the Pope did. 
But this was accepted only so long as Europe was under the spell 
of ignorance. But nowadays with the spread of knowledge these 
tricks of the Pope have lost their value. The word ‘Pope’ in Latin 
means ‘father’ or ‘a great man’ but it lost its meaning when they 
began to cheat ignorant people in the name of religion. Same is the 
case with Brahmins. Nobody can become a Brahmin simply because 
his parents were Brahmins or he was the disciple of some saint. 
Only those are Brahmins who have acquired the qualifications and 
the high character and his spirit of sacrifice and devotion. ””!? 


The Future of the Arya Samaj 

The future of the Arya Samaj has become a subject of discussion 
lately. It is argued that as a socio-religious reform movement it has 
achieved its goal and has no relevance or function in the future. 
Almost every observer, Indian or foreign, who cared to study the 
history of modern India has paid high tributes to the contribution 
of the Arya Samaj to our social, religious, national and even politi- 
cal life. Most of its reforms have been accepted, at least in principle, 
and are now enshrined in our Constitution. Their implementation is 
thus now assured, though it is a question of time. As such, either 
there is no need for the Arya Samaj now or it should find some 
other field of work. Many of its well meaning though misguided 
friends would like it to enter politics. I have, however, tried to show 
that both these approaches are either the result of ignorance or are 
based on a distortion of Dayanand's real mission. 

The social reform movement of the Arya Samaj was only one 
and that too its immediate and only preparatory objective. The real 
and the chief aim was the revival and propagation of the Vedic 
religion. As a matter of fact even the social reforms, which are sup- 
posed to have been widely accepted, are now being neutralised or 
toned down for the momentary gain of and by the politicians who 
have actually developed vested interest iu communalism, casteism, 
untouchability and religious superstition against which Dayanand 
and later on Mahatma Gandhi fought so persistently. 

However the basic objective of the Arya Samaj still remains un- 
fulfilled. Pauranic Hinduism instead of being replaced by the Vedic 
Dharma has been finding new sources of sustenance from the politi- 
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cal exigencies of our times. Obviously, therefore, the need for the 
Arya Samaj is greater today. Whether it can or would be able to 
complete its mission depends upon its independent identity and 
survival. It has already lost much of its effectiveness and dynamism 
because of its failure to keep itself free from the degenerating 
influence of the all devouring capacity of the formless Hinduism. 
If the present Arya Samaj fails it would certainly be a matter of 
regret and disappointment but the divinely ordained necessity of 
Dayanand’s mission will not be frustrated in spite of the failure of 
his unworthy followers. What is destined will find some other and 
more effective means sooner or later to fulfill itself. The great 
religious movements, which were also revolutionary in their times 
such as Christianity and Islam, have had many ups and downs. 
However much one may deplore the rise of fundamentalism in Islam 
in many countries in recent times, yet it has a historical lesson. The 
rise of Israel on what was considered to be a dead ideology is also a 
pointer. 

The analogy should not be misunderstood because Dayanand 
would have denounced the revival of these anachronic tendencies. 
The similarity lies only in the chequered nature of these movements. 
Dayanand’s greatest contribution was his effort to rationalise such 
non-empirical concepts as God, Soul and other religious beliefs 
which have been considered beyond the jurisdiction of reason. 
Despite the occasional darkness in the cycle of human knowledge, 
the growing scientific discoveries in almost all fields of human affairs 
are bound to influence our concept of religion, whether Hinduism, 
Islam or Christianity, and bring it nearer to Dayanand’s approach 
of rationalising them as far as possible. The history of idolatry is 
a significant example. It has always been associated with the belief 
and worship of God in some form or the other in every religion. 
Today, Hinduism is perhaps the greatest and strongest citadel of 
idol worship in the world. We should, however, remember that 
other and newer religions also have gone through this idolatrous 
phase. All the pagan religions of ancient civilization, which are 
compared with the paganism of modern Hinduism, had their gods, 
goddesses, idols and temples, but we only see their relics today in. 
Greece, Rome, Mexico and Egypt. Now they are only of archaeo- 
logical or historical importance. The reason why monotheistic Vedic 
religion exists in its distorted form of polytheistic Hinduism is a quirk 
of history. India remained isolated for centuries from the rest of 
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the changing world and developed its own peculiar civilization. The 
foreign invasions affected only its outward forms but its inner kernel 
was preserved by its capacity to adapt different protective colours. 
It started experiencing the thrills of new life only in the nineteenth 
century. The fall of the emasculating Muslim rule was heralded by 
the advent of the European adventurers and traders and the ultimate 
establishment of British rule, which brought the Christian mission- 
aries in its wake. Their attacks on Hindu religion and social customs 
and practices gave rise to a reaction which provoked the instinct of 
self-preservation. But the urge to fight against political slavery gave 
rise to false patriotism also. It was believed that any criticism or 
Opposition to its age-old religious beliefs and practices could be the 
work only of its foreign political and religious enemies. Great 
leaders like Tilak reacted by defending everything Hindu in the 
name of what has been described as Hindu nationalism. He oppos- 
ed well-meaning efforts of even moderate social reformers like 
Ranade. Dayanand himself was accused of being a paid agent of 
the Christian missionaries. Ram Mohun and the Brahmo Samajists 
gave rise to this suspicion as they admired the British rule and 
Keshay Chandra Sen confirmed the suspicion by openly allying 
Brahmoism with Christianity. 

It was left to the Arya Samaj to reconcile true patriotism with 
radical social reforms based on our own culture and scriptures. In 
fact, according to Dayanand, the very existence of India as a nation 
and its political freedom depended upon the success of these reforms 
in the field of the social and religious time of the people. 

It is a sad commentary on this well meaning approach that during 
the last 35 years of our political independence, we have lost whatever 
progress was made in the field of social and religious reforms. The 
decline in the popularity of radical reform movements such as the 
Arya Samaj is symptomatic of this disappointing relapse. Within 
this short post-freedom era there have been perhaps a greater num- 
ber of human sacrifices and immolation of widows than during the 
last 50 years orso of the British rule. Recently an old Rajput widow, 
Sugan Kumari, of village Neemidi Kothari in the Nagaur district of 
Rajasthan which is still the stronghold of feudalism, immolated 
herself on the burning pyre of her dead husband in the full view of 
thousands of men and women within a short distance from a police 
station. In Delhi itself hundreds of men and women took out a pro- 
cession in memory of sati. Such flagrant violation of the well known 
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law against sati is an eloquent reflection on the indifference, if not 
encouragement, of our own government in such matters. Thousands 
of men and women even today flock to the “sacred” spot in reverence 
for the “Sati Mata" who became a goddess overnight, and is said to 
possess all kinds of miraculous healing powers to cure the dying and 
the diseased men, women and children. 

This reverse trend indicates that with the much awaited removal 
of the foreign political restraints we are fast relapsing into what may 
be described as another spell of the dark age. During the foreign 
rule we had the motive and incentive to free our society of all these 
debilitating superstitions to prove our fitness and ability to manage 
our own country. Tt was however never expected that freedom from 
political subjugation would result in the revival of these evils which 
are tantamount to self-imposed social and religious slavery. It seems 
that our peculiar all religious secularism and the “unique tolerance? 
of Hinduism are being brazenly exploited by the political parties 
including the powerful and so-called secular Congress party and the 
power hungry politicians, to destroy the great work of the pre- 
independence socio-religious reformers who were in fact the real 
founders of our political freedom. We are now faced with the alar- 
ming prospects of giving a new lease of life to the once condemned 
obscurantism which was responsible for our downfall. One can only 
hope that these portents of our second downfall will prove transitory 
and become the relics of past history as has happened in the case of 
the other ancient civilizations of Greece, Rome and Egypt. 


XII. Dayanand's Philosophy of 
Education 


The D.A.V. Movement 

Thousands of D.A.V. and other Arya Samaj educational institutions 
throughout India and abroad, bear testimony to the importance of 
education in the socio-religious mission of the Arya Samaj. 

Swami Dayanand, himself a distinguished scholar, was the product 
of India’s ancient guru-shishya or teacher-disciple tradition of guru- 
kul education. This was based on the principle of Brahmacharya 
which demanded a single-minded application to learning and know- 
ledge, and celibacy and austerity till the completion of apprentice- 
ship at least until the age of twenty-five. Dayanand’s first concern 
therefore was to revive this glorious heritage of learning and scho- 
larship. It was based on very close personal and individual relation- 
ship between the teacher and the taught. In fact, gurukul means 
family of the guru or teacher of which the student is supposed to be 
a member. : 

Satyarth Prakash in effect begins with Dayanand's philosophy ot 
education. After the monotheistic invocation and interpretation of 
godhead, he deals with the first and foremost responsibility of the 
parents to see that their offspring grow into men and women of 
character, which could be built only through proper education. 

According to Dayanand, “It is the duty of first the mother and 
then the father to always guide their children so as to make them 
cultured and civilised individuals of high moral character.’ 

He further says that “when a son or daughter attains the age of 
five they should start learning Devanagri script (Sanskrit and Hindi) 
and also foreign languages." He thus anticipated our present 
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three-language formula. His next emphasis is on a code of conduct 
which will teach them how to behave with their parents, elders, 
brothers and sisters, teachers and even servants? He warns the 
parents to prefer example to mere precept and his advice to children 
is that they should follow only the good qualities of their parents 
and teachers and not those which are unworthy of emulation. 

He concludes the chapter on a note of warning about proper 
discipline and says that “those parents who neglect their unpleasant 
duty of disciplining their children are really their enemies.” 

The third chapter of Dayanand’s famous book deals exclusively 
with education and is entitled “The Methods of Learning and 
Teaching." According to Dayanand, “the best gifts of love and 
affection to children are not expensive clothes or ornaments of gold, 
but good education which will equip them for a moral and practi- 
cal life."* In his view education should be compulsory from the 
age of eight years, both for boys and girls but in separate institu- 
tions. Parents who neglect to send their children to school should 
be penalised. 

The Supreme Court has held that under Article 30 education is 
part of religion and it is significant that Dayanand emphasised this 
factor long ago and believes that education cannot be divorced 
from religion in its highestsense of Dharma, and therefore prescribed 
a regular programme of daily prayer (sandhya) and Vedic yajna 
before beginning school work. In fact more than half the chapter 
on education is devoted to the religious and moral duties of the 
students who are required to observea strict code of discipline meant 
for a Brahmachari or a celibate scholar. 

It is in this chapter that he strongly advocates the need for edu- 
cating women on equal terms and defends their right to study Sans- 
krit and the Vedas, and as a corollary, he vehemently opposes 
child marriage and quotes the authority of the Vedas that girls 
should marry only after completing their Brahmacharya period of 
education; the minimum of this period is sixteen years for girls and 
twenty-five years for boys. 

In Dayanand's scheme of education there is far more emphasis on 
physical and moral development than on mere book learning. He 
wrote a small treatise called Vyavaharbhanu on behaviour or conduct. 
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He describes it as a book on educational organisation. The qualities 
and qualifications of good as well as bad teachers, the meauing and 
scope of learning, the duties and rights of parents and also of their 
children, the relation between the teacher and the taught, the norms 
of individual and social obligations, the problem and meaning of 
good education, are the important topics discussed in this book. 

No wonder, therefore, that Dayanand incorporated education and 
pursuit of knowledge as the very aims and objects of the Arya 
Samaj. “Removal of ignorance and dissemination of knowledge" 
is the eighth principle of the Samaj. 


Gurukul vs D.A.V. 

An important episode in the history of the Arya Samaj concerns 
its educational programme. Several Sanskrit pathshalas or schools 
were started by Dayanand himself during his hectic religious cam- 
paign all over the country. But the first regular educational pro- 
gramme began with the foundation of the D.A.V. College at 
Lahore, to commemorate the memory of Swami Dayanand after 
his death at Ajmer, in 1883. 

This institution soon became the focal point of national educa- 
tion in the country. Amongst the founders of this college were 
Mahatma Hansraj, Pt. Gurudutt Vidyarthi, Lala Sain Das and Lala 
Lajpat Rai. Lajpat Rai later became a well known leader of our 
country. He along with Lokmanya Tilak changed the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress from a moderate pro-British political forum into a 
truly national and radical organisation. 

The founders of the Lahore College wanted to establish an insti- 
tution of genuine national education, where modern science and 
English could be taught without uprooting the educated Indians 
from their spiritual, cultural and religious moorings. 


The Aims and Objects 

The following clauses of the Constitution of the D.A.V. College, 
Lahore society are significant in this respect. 

(1) To establish in the Punjab an Anglo-Vedic College Institu- 
tion, which shall include a school, a college and boarding-house, 
as a memorial in honour of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, with the 
following joint purposes, viz., 


(a) to encourage, improve and enforce the study of Hindu 
literature; 
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(b) to encourage and enforce the study of classical Sanskrit and 
of the Vedas. 

(c) to encourage and enforce the study of English literature and 
sciences, both theoretical and applied. 

(2) To provide means for giving technical education in connection 
with the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College Institution as far as it is 
not inconsistent with the proper accomplishment of the first object.‘ 

In Lajpat Rai’s own words “The enterprise was of an entirely 
novel character in this province. At first there was cause for dis- 
couragement, some thought the attempt impractical and destined to 
end in failure like other native enterprises. But it had been inaugu- 
rated to commemorate a man whose name and work could never 
die; and it was this auspicious connection and the national character 
of the movement, which supported it at critical moments and 
encouraged its promoters to tide over all difficulties.’’® 

The novelty of the venture consisted in the fact that till then 
such educational institutions were established either by the govern- 
ment or by the foreign Christian missionaries. Any indigenous 
attempt to do so was considered impractical, if not impertinent, and 
“destined to end in failure", because it was a “native enterprise" 
and the natives (a term of contempt for Indians used by the 
British) were not supposed to have either the ability or the resour- 
ces to manage their educational institutions without the assistance 
of the government. Actually, this effort to run their own affairs in 
the small sphere of education, became suspect in the eyes of British 
rulers. They feared that it could lead to a claim to run their own 
country also. This spirit of self-help and sacrifice was considered to 
be a warning. Had not Dayanand openly declared that “a paternal 
foreign rule can be of no substitute for our own self government." 
However, as Lajpat Rai rightly said, “The auspicious connection of 
the venture with the name and work of such a great man and the 
national character of the movement ensured its success.''9 


Gurukul Movement 
Jt was symptomatic of the spirit of revolt and defiance engendered 
by Dayanand, that even this bold declaration of national spirit was 
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not considered radical enough by another section of the Arya 
Samaj led by Guru Datta, a prodigy, who was the first Indian pro- 
fessor in the prestigious Government College, Lahore, and who had 
come under the spell of Swami Dayanand in his lifetime. Although 
this group of young scholars were the co-founders of the D.A.V. 
College, Lahore, they considered that the use of English as a medium 
of education and the affiliation of the college with the official uni- 
versity, was not in keeping with the teachings of Dayanand and the 
Vedic education advocated by him. 

They therefore wanted a purely national or indigenous system of 
education, free from any connection with the foreign British govern- 
ment, which would use Sanskrit as the medium of instruction and 
would be based on the ideal of Brahmacharya for character buil- 
ding on the austere Vedic pattern. 

Swami Shradhanand realised this ideal when he set up another 
parallel educational institution called the Gurukul, in the rutal 
surroundings of Kangri near Haridwar on the banks of Ganga in UP, 
which also grew to be recognised asa separate university. As the 
name suggests, this institution was based on the ancient ideal of a 
residential school in idyllic natural settings where the pupil lived 
with his guru or teacher asa member of one kul or family, till he 
completed his studies. Swami Shradhanand gave an account of the 
distinguishing features of the Gurukul system of education in the 
following words: 


The Gurukul is an educational institution founded with the 
avowed aim of reviving the ancient institution of Brahmacharya 
` (continence), of rejuvenating and resuscitating ancient Indian 
philosophy and literature, conducting researches into the anti- 
quities of India, of building up a Vedic literature incorporating 
into itself all that is best and assimilable in Occidental thought, of 
producing preachers of the Vedic religion and good citizens posse- 
ssed of a culture compounded of the loftiest elements of the two 
civilizations which have made their home-in this ancient land of 
sages and seers.’ 


Like the D.A.V. movement, Gurukul also gave birth to another 
educational movement called the Gurukul system of education as 
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described by Swami Shradhanand. Soon, scores of Gurukuls were 
set up in many parts of India. Today their number is over 50, most 
of them in Haryana. 

The D.A.V. and the Gurukul institutions represented two diffe- 
rent approaches to the problem of national education and both 
claim to have followed Dayanand's teachings and directions in this 
respect, but this gave rise to a division in the Arya Samaj, soon 
after his death and that too in an effort to find out how best to 
commemorate the founder's memory. 

Those who supported the D.A.V. movement were known as the 
members of the college party and others as the Gurukul party. 
Unfortunately another controversy over the vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian food got mixed up with this schism on the educational 
pattern and the college party, which did have some meat eaters 
(very common in the Punjab), was dubbed as the Mans (meat) 
party by the other section. The former repaid the compliment by 
calling the Gurukul section as the Ghas (grass) party. What was 
most intriguing was that both claimed the authority of Swami 
Dayanand in this matter also. It was contended by some leaders of 
thecollege party that Dayanand was not against either western 
education or non-vegetarianism. 





XIII. The Arya Samaj and 
Education 


Amongst the many valuable contributions of the Arya Samaj to 
our national life, its educational work is perhaps the most popular 
and extensive and can easily claim for itself to be the pioneer in the 
field of national education. 

Soon after the death of Dayanand, this work was taken up by 
his followers in all seriousness and it developed into a country-wide 
movement. The establishment of the first Gurukul at Kangri was 
another great effort to revive the ancient system of Gurukul 
education. 

Inspired by Swami Shradhanand, who later became a prominent 
leader of the Indian National Congress, the Gurukuls did maintain 
their radical national character. They were completely independent 
of government control. The educational institutions of the Arya 
Samaj on the whole were considered to be the centres of anti-British 
seditious activities as was alleged by several British officials and 
Christian missionaries. Sir Valentine Chirol was the first to accuse 
Swami Dayanand and Arya Samaj leaders of anti-British activities 
in a series of articles in the Pioneer, which was then a loyalist 
Anglo-Indian paper.* 

However, it was the politically moderate wing of the Arya Samaj, 
represented by the D.A.V. College movement which made a greater 
impact on the educated middle class, which was in the forefront of 
the Indian Renaissance in the nineteenth century. 


History of English Education 
The history of modern education in India is an interesting story 


lyalentine Chirol, Indian Unrest, London, Macmillan, 1910. 
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ofhow and why English education was first introduced in our 
country. It was a subject of great and prolonged controversy not 
only between the Indians and the foreign rulers but also between 
the two groups of English men called the Orientalists and the 
Anglicists. The former were for status quo, that is, the use of 
Sanskrit by the Hindus and Persian or Arabic by the Muslims in 
their respective pathshalas and madrasas. The proposal to convert 
the Oriental College at Agra into an Anglo-Indian College was 
vehemently opposed by the Orientalists because tbey were not in 
favour of introducing English literature and science excluding 
Sanskrit and Persian as suggested by the Anglicjsts. Another 
interesting fact was that Raja Ram Mohun Roy, as the sole spokes- 
man for India, strongly supported the Anglicist point of view. He 
sincerely believed that the study of the English language and litera- 
ture would open the doors of modern knowledge and liberal 
thoughts to our backward people. There were two other factors in 
support of the so-called English school. The East India Company 
wanted English speaking Indians as clerks in their offices so that the 
cost of recruiting Englishmen from England could be reduced. On 
the other hand, a number of Indians also welcomed it as a new 
opportunity for employment. Later on, when the rule of the East 
India Company was replaced by the British Parliament, several 
other administrative, political, cultural and even religious motives 
reinforced this Anglicist point of view which, no doubt, proved a 
mixed blessing or a blessing in disguise. On the basis of Lord 
Macaulay's famous Minute, the then Governor-General Lord 
Bentinck ruled in favour of the English school, and thus the 
controversy was finally resolved to the great resentment of the 
Orientalists. Bentinck's biographer writes: 


Of all the acts associated with the administration of Lord William 
Bentinck there was none more important or of greater conse- 
quence than the new education policy inaugurated in 1834, which 
was based on the establishment of English as the official language 
of the country. This policy was an innovation, and was regarded 
by some of the most experienced men in India as full of danger. - 
The East India Company respected the language as well as the 
religion and customs of the people, and the Orientalist school 
predicted innumerable evils and misfortunes from any attempt to 
interfere with it. To introduce English into the schools and to 
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make it the vehicle of knowledge was represented as destructive 
of the national learning.” 


. It is not necessary to discuss here the danger or evils predicted by 
those who opposed this decision, but it is relevant for our present 
purpose to refer to the real motives and intentions of some of the 
strong supporters of this far reaching change in the education system. 


The Brown Englishmen 
It is believed that Lord Macaulay and more specially the 
Christian missionary lobby who favoured English education were 
motivated by the desire to alienate the English educated people from 
their ancient culture. It is alleged that the real intention of Lord 
Macaulay, who himself was the father of this new policy, was “To 
raise a class of persons, English in everything except in colour and 
blood.” It was even claimed by Holman ‘‘that no Hindu who has 
received an English education ever remains sincerely attached to his 
religion. Some continue to profess it as a matter of policy, but 
many become atheists and some embrace Christianity. It is my firm 
belief that if our plans of education are followed up, there will not 
be a single idolator among the respectable classes in Bengal 30 years 
hence."? Even Macaulay made fun of the entire Sanskrit and Arabic 
literature when he said “A single shelf of good European library 
is worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia.” Although 
he confessed, “I have no knowledge of either Sanskrit or Arabic,” 
yet he condemned oriental literature and religion and asked, “Are 
we to teach false history, false astronomy, false medicine because 
we find them in company with false religion?’’4 

The East India Company also had no “nobler objective than to 
manufacture clerks to serve the needs of the British Company.’ 


Christianising India 
Another eminent educational leader of the period Dr. Alexander 


2D.C. Bolager, Rulers of India—Lord William Bentinck, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1897, p. 149. 

*Holman, English National Education, London, Macmillan, 1935, p. 50. 

4J.P. Naik, History of Education, Delhi, Macmillan Co. of India, 1974, p. 136. 

5B.D. Shrivastava, Modern Indian Education, Calcutta, Orient Longman 
Ltd., 1963, p. 181. 
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Duff who had influenced the introduction of English education in 
India said, *While we rejoice that true literature and science are to 
be substituted in place of what is demonstrably false, we cannot but 
lament that no provision has been made for substituting the only 
true religion—Christianity—in place of the false religion which our 
literature and science will inevitably demolish.” 

In the words of Sir Valentine Chirol, “Duff had made up his mind, 
that the supremacy of the English language over the vernaculars 
must be established as a preliminary to the Christianization of India.” 
Chirol further says, “The remarkable success which he had achieved 
not only as a teacher but as a Missionary, amongst the highest 
classes of Calcutta society no doubt led him to hope that, even with- 
out any active cooperation from Government the spread of English 
education would in itself involve the spread of both Christian ethics 
and Christian doctrine." Chirol further observes that the number 
of students in the mission schools was four times that in govern- 
ment schools. 


Conversion and not Education 

According to Syed Nurulla, “Education was never the main object 
of the Missionaries. They aimed at conversion and were obliged to 
take up education work in order to meet the needs of the converted 
population and more specially to train up Indian assistants for their 
proselytising activities.” Referring to Duff, Nurulla says “Duif was 
not satisfied with the conversions only of orphans or the members 


` of lowest caste, described as ‘Rice Christians’ and therefore he want- 


ed to liquidate Hinduism by converting Brahmins and other higher 
castes through the Missionary educational institutions and hoped 
that by this method mass conversions to Christianity would auto- 
matically follow."? 


Why was Arya Samaj Opposed? 

In view of these revealing plans and motives of the early sponsors 
of the new education the apprehensions of the founders of the 
D.A.V. institutions were genuine and real. However in the process of 


6S. Radhakrishnan, Education Commission Report, Vol. 1, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Govt. of India, 1950, p. 288. 

7Chirol, op. cit., pp. 209-10. 

8Naik, op. cit:, p. 165. 
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meeting this challenge the Arya Samaj and its educational institu- 
tions came to belooked upon with suspicion both by the British 
Government as well as by the missionaries. In the words of an 
American contemporary visitor Myron Phelps, *It is believed that 
misrepresentations have been made to the Government both by 
Mohamedans and by Christian Missionaries. The latter particularly, 
having ready access to those in authority, are credited with a great 
deal of responsibility for the false impression. I have myself known 
of Christian Missionary statements being quoted as authority by a 
Government official against both the Gurukul and the Arya Samaj, 
which statements I am satisfied were outrageous slanders.'?!? 

As we have noted the very fact that these institutions were estab- 
lished and administered by the Arya Samaj without any assistance 
of the government and were aimed at inculcating a spirit of self-help 
and patriotism, was more than sufficient in those days, to consider 
them as “the hotbeds of seditious activities," 


lopala Laipat Rai, A History of the Arya Samaj, Delhi, Orient Longman 
Ltd., 1967. 
W1Chirol, op. cit., p. 110. 





XIV. Politics and the Arya Samaj 


Dayanand was not only a social and religious reformer, he was also 
the harbinger of national and political awakening. As we have seen, 
the Arya Samaj was founded in 1875,a decade before the Indian 
National Congress. Dayanand had already prepared the ground long 
before and had declared that a good government is no substitute for 
self-government. The British probably had a better understanding of 
this aspect of Dayanand’s contribution. In the words of Lala Lajpat 
Rai, 


The foreign rulers of India have never been quite happy about 
the Arya Samaj. They always disliked its independent attitude and 
its propaganda of self-confidence, self-help and self-reliance. The 
national side of its activity aroused their antagonism. The pro- 
gress it made, the impressive hold which it acquired on the minds 
of the people, the popularity which it won in spite of its hetero- 
doxy and its iconoclasm among the Hindus, the influence which 
it possessed, the immense ‘go’ which characterized it in all its 
doings, the national spirit which it aroused and developed among 
the Hindus, the ready self-sacrifice of its members, the indepen- 
dence of their tone and the rapidity with which the movement 
was diffused throughout India, and last, but not least, the spirit 
of criticism which it generated, gained for it the suspicion of the 
ruling bureaucracy. This suspicion more than once brought the 
wrath of the authorities on its members which took the shape of 
deportations, prosecutions, dismissals, etc.* 


We have seen how several contemporary English observers, both 


pala Lajpat Rai, The Arya Samaj, London, Longmans Green and Co., 1915, 
pp. 155-56. d 
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official and non-official, considered the Arya Samaj a seditious body, 
It was even alleged that Dayanand was more interested in Tesisting 
the foreign influences, which he considered to have denationalised 
the Hindus, rather than in reforming Hinduism. When the Arya 
Samaj became suspect in the eyes of the alien rulers, many people 
were dismissed from civil and military services on the sole ground 
that they were members of the Arya Samaj. While many weaklings 
deserted the organisation in the hour of its crisis, most of its leaders, 
who were not in politics, showed the courage of conviction and 
declared: 


The Arya Samaj makes no secret of its mission to make men 
better, morally, intellectually, spiritually and socially. The Aryas 
cannot but recognize that they have special ties, religious, social 
and national, with all those who accept the Vedas as their scrip- 
tures, and as such it is their duty. ..to do everything which will 
contribute to their social efficiency and make them worthy descen- 
dants of worthy forebears (however remote). It is its mission to 
unfasten the chains of intellectual, moral, religious, and social 
bondage. The Arya Samaj is for everything good in human 
nature, and if loving one’s country and one’s people is good, the 
Samaj stands for it and is not ashamed of it. The Arya Samaj 
stands for progress on solid foundations and is, therefore, engaged 
in building up the character of its people. Whatever the Samaj 
does, it does openly. Our schools are open, our meetings are open, 
our services are open, and we challenge anyone to give one single 
proof of the Arya Samaj having ever encouraged secrecy. In fact 
the complaint sometimes is that it is too outspoken and too open. 
It discourages sycophancy and double dealing of all kinds. Well, 
if all this leads to a desire for political freedom, it has no reason 
to say ‘No’ to it.” 


This open expression of patriotic feelings at a time when the mere 
utterance of Bande Mataram (Hail Mother India) landed people in 
jail, involved a risk which the post-independence generation may 
not be able to appreciate, much less understand. 


?Rai, op. cit., p. 175. 
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National, not Political 

This critical phase in the history of the Arya Samaj should leave no 
room for any doubt about its national character and patriotism 
and that too long before the advent of any organised political 
parties or associations. The Arya Samaj has however, always 
maintained that it is a religious, social and cultural organisation 
and therefore it is necessary to explain its relation with politics in 
order to understand its true position. As noted earlier, it is national 
in the context of India but it is not a political organisation in the 
accepted sense, though it is not always possible to draw sharp 
lines of demarcation in human affairs. However, its world mission 
precludes its being a purely parochial body. During the British 
period nationalism became synonymous with politics and therefore 
even the National Congress had to swear its loyalty to the British 
rule, before making even modest prayers and petitions for constitu- 
tional reforms in the administration of the country. Lokmanya Tilak 
and Lala Lajpat Rai were supposed to be extremists because they 
wanted to change the loyalist character of the Indian National 
Congress. They were even accused of terrorist activities, involving 
violence and murder. It was, however, clear that they never advocated 
such methods, and wanted only to assert their political demands 
through more self-respecting and effective means. It was Mahatma 
Gandhi, who later on made the Congress a mass political movement 
in the real sense. In bringing out this transition from a moderate 
to a radical approach, the Arya Samaj movement played a signifi- 
cant role as admitted by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the first President of 
independent India. In fact, this radicalism in politics was similar to 
the approach of the Arya Samaj in the field of social and religious 
reform. The Congress under Mahatma Gandhi not only accepted 
swarajya or full independence, which was first advocated by Daya- 
nand, as the goal of the Congress movement, they also took over 
most of the social reforms initiated by the Arya Samaj as part of 
the national movement. This should be considered a major contri- 
bution of Dayanand. As has been noted elsewhere in this book, 
political radicalists like Tilak opposed even moderate social reforms 
in the name of nationalism which, according to them, meant defend- 
ing everything of “our own", whether good or bad. On the other 
hand those like Gokhale and Ranade, who supported the social 
reforms, were considered to be pro-British moderates in politics, be- 
cause they believed that political reforms must be preceded by 
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social reforms. On the other hand the Arya Samaj took a courage- 
ous and unprecedented stand and advocated not only full political 
freedom but also far-reaching changes in the social and religious 
beliefs and practices of the people, many of which were responsible 
not only for their downfall but of the country as well. This stand 
was fully vindicated subsequently when the Congress adopted the 
removal of untouchability, the emancipation of women and other 
reforms as an important plank of its platform. 

Obviously this combination of political and social change made 
the call of Gandhiji to join his movement all the more irresistible 
for the followers of the Arya Samaj, and as Gandhiji has admit- 
ted a large number of them became his active supporters. In 
fact Gandhiji only took over the political leadership of the social 
and cultural renaissance ushered in by Dayanand. Unfortunately, 
the Congress lost its true character after independence, hen it be- 
came a political party only. It is well known how Mahatma Gandhi 
apprehended and anticipated this undesirable change in its role 
and therefore had advised it to wind up as a political body and 
concentrate all its energy on constructive work. The great scramble 
for political power and patronage in the Congress organisation was 
responsible for the deplorable deterioration in the moral values for 
which Gandhiji stood. Other political parties also followed the bad 
example set by the Congress. We can imagine the fate of a religious 
organisation like the Arya Samaj when it too began to indulge in 
power politics in its own organisation. 

Another damaging consequence of the inroads of power politics in 
the Arya Samaj movement, was the weakening of its reforming mis- 
sion. Politiciaus have of necessity to play a populist role and cannot 
afford to displease the people by pointing out and much less criticis- 
ing their deep-rooted prejudices and social or religious evils, as the 
reformers do. The Arya Samaj is primarily a religious and social 
reform movement and as such it is a non-political organisation. Its 
members are however free to join any political party, provided it is 
not opposed to the aims and objects of the Samaj. Political activists, 
who are also active in the Arya Samaj, have however succeeded in 
the softening of its reformist role. In fact some observers believe 
that this political influence has made the Arya Samaj almost in- 
effective. 

This may be a transitory phase but all the same it is no less dis- 
tressing. The period covered by Lala Lajpat Rai’s classic book on 
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the Arya Samaj, published in 1915 marks the rise of Arya Samaj. 
Its subsequent history from 1920, when the Congress became popu- 
lar under Gandhiji’s leadership, may be considered to be the begin- 
ning of the decline of this once most powerful movement of national 
regeneration. This political resurgence of the pre-independence days 
sapped the strength and influence of the Arya Samaj, but that was 
in good cause and was a worthy sacrifice of which it may feel proud. 
But its failure to escape the corrosive influence of the all devouring 
Hinduism was unfortunate because it threatened its very identity. 


Hindu-Muslim Politics 

During the Congress movement its leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Swami Shradhanand, who rose to national eminence in the freedom 
struggle, were permanently lost to the Arya Samaj. Hundreds of 
thousands of its followers, who participated in this political uphea- 
val, kept only nominal ties with the parent body which was the 
original source of their inspiration. 

Then came the call from the Hindus. Mahatma Gandhi’s over- 
emphasis on the cooperation of the Muslims in the freedom struggle 
and the failure of his Khilafat movement, gave rise to new commu- 
nal tensions. Hindu leaders, including many in the Congress, began 
to feel that in his anxiety to placate the Muslims, Gandhiji was 
prone to yield to their unreasonable and even anti-national demands. 
Most of these demands were at the cost of the Hindus. Thus a new 
era of communal politics began to replace the secular and national 
politics of the earlier period. It was alleged that under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s influence the Congress failed to keep up its original secular 
stand and joined the race for weaning the Muslims from the British 
rulers and in the bargain itself assumed a communal stance. Moham- 
mad Ali Jinnah actually called Mahatma Gandhi only a Hindu 
leader and the Congress merely a Hindu organisation with some 
Muslim showboys. The Hindu Mahasabha on the other hand dub- 
bed Gandhiji as pro-Muslim and Congress as anti-Hindu. The result 
was the birth of the Hindu Sangathan movement which was thus a 
reaction to the alleged pro-Muslim policy of both the Congress and 
the British. h 

According to many Hindu Sangathan leaders, including Savarkar, 
who was one of the early sufferers in the cause of the country's 
freedom, this was nothing but political blackmail by the Muslims 
who became willing pawns in the imperialist game of Divide and 
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Rule. It was argued that the Hindus not only formed the backbone 
of the country, being in the majority, but also bore the actual brunt 
of the freedom struggle. It was therefore unfair to them and also 
inconsistent with wider national interest, to ignore their rightful 
claims in order to win the doubtful support of the Muslim League 
and other communal bodies. The contention of these leaders was 
that even if the Hindu Sabha under a proved patriot like Savarkar 
was communal, its communalism was not anti-national even if it 
was considered anti-Muslim, while Muslim communalism was not 
only anti-Hindu but anti-national as well, because of their extra- 
territorial loyalties based on religion. 

Subsequent events proved that the Hindu-Muslim unity formula 
of Mahatma Gandhi, could neither solve the communal problem, 
nor build a common national state. In fact, the country was actually 
divided on the basis of Hindu-Muslim religious differences. Perhaps 
the greatest bloodshed and loss of property in the history of modern 
India was the direct result of this division and the creation of Pakis- 
tan. It is ironical that while the secular Congress continued to re- 
cognise the communal and religious differences of the people even 
in political life, the so-called communal Hindu leaders advocated 
purely secular citizenship with equal rights for every Indian irres- 
pective of his caste, creed or religion. The only snag in this reason- 
ing was that the Hindus, being in majority, would always be in a 
dominant position. But it was argued that in democracy you cannot 
deprive the majority of its legitimate rights. The only rational ap- 
proach was to safeguard the religious interests of the minorities, but 
there can and should be no political minority in a secular state. 

However, this development affected the Arya Samaj a second 
time. As it could not ignore Gandhiji’s call to join the freedom 
struggle in view of Swami Dayanand's strong views on self-govern- 
ment, so also its leaders could not refuse to come to the rescue of 
the Hindus in the hour of their need. Several prominent leaders of 
the Arya Samaj, including Bhai Parmanand who like Savarkar was 
sentenced to life imprisonment by the British, went to the extent of 
declaring that the Hindu Sangathan was their new religion. Thus 
the Hindu Sangathan movement depleted the energy and vitality of 
the Arya Samaj still further. The prospects of political power and 
prestige after independence proved more attractive than the doubt- 
ful gains of loyalty to the Arya Samaj. Those who did not or could 
not remain in the Congress joined the Hindu parties such as the Jan 
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Sangh and the RSS. Even many of those who rejoined the Arya 
Samaj or remained in it, did so to exploit it for their political ambi- 
tions. In fact, they have done and are still doing, greater harm to it 
than those who left it. Some of them bend backwards to prove 
their secularism by disowning some of the basic principles and poli- 
cies of the Arya Samaj or by even denigrating Swami Dayanand’s 
religious teachings. The protagonists of Hinduism, on the other 
hand, have been trying to gradually infiltrate into places of authority 
and control in the Arya Samaj so as to absorb it back into the 
Hindu religion or at least to make it a reformed sect of Hinduism. 

It is thus obvious that these political activists, both inside and 
outside the Arya Samaj, are a great source of danger to its future, 
which can be averted only by keeping it strictly aloof from power 
politics on the one hand and by insisting on its separate religious 
identity from Hinduism on the other. It was Lala Lajpat Rai who 
had long ago foreseen this dilemma. He had observed, 


In the increasing friendliness with orthodox Hinduism lies the 
strength of the Arya Samaj, but therein also lurks the danger of 
a lowering of the standard of reform. We should not like the 
Arya Samaj to be lost in the vast sea of Hinduism. 


The developments during the 65 years since Lala Lajpat Rai gave 
this warning have left no choice. The Arya Samaj may or may not 
be in a position to defend the Hindus, but it is certainly facing its 
own eclipse. The Hindus today are better organised and have other 
and more effective means to defend themselves, and therefore the Arya 
Samaj should first think of preserving its own identity and existence. 
I would, however, like to make it clear that it is not any lack of 
enthusiasm or love for the Hindus that makes me emphasise 
this need for the separate identity of the Arya Samaj. On the 
contrary, I feel that it is in the larger interest of the Hindus them- 
selves that the Arya Samaj is not merged or lost in it,so that it may 
continue to act as a catalytic agent to rejuvenate Hindu society and 
replace it by the simpler, rational and progressive religion of the 
Vedas as interpreted by Dayanand. 


Lala Lajpat Rai, A History of the Arya Samaj, edited by Shri Ram Sharma, 
New Delhi, Orient Longman Ltd., 1967, p. 185. 


XV. The Role of the Arya Samaj 


A reorganised Arya Samaj completely free from the vagaries of 
current Indian politics can, and should, not only work for the fulfil- 
ment of its universal religious mission but also play a significant 
role, in keeping with its glorious past, in building a new generation 
through the network of its educational institutions, and contribute 
towards the uplifting of the present deteriorating tone of our public 
life. 

In Rashtriya Charitra Aur Aikta (National Character and Unity), I 
have ventured to give a broader meaning to “‘character’’,’ by empha- 
sising the difference between individual and personal behaviour and 
asocialcode of conduct. The post-independence politics of our 
country, especially of.the last decade, should convince impartial 
observers that it is the failure to lay the foundation of a common 
national character, worthy of our newly acquired freedom and a 
corresponding code of public conduct worthy of the newly im- 
posed responsibilities, which is primarily responsible for most of our 
present ills and the sorry state of our public affairs today. No doubt, 
our traditional morality was individualistic, but it was based on 
definite spiritual and liberal religious considerations, all of which are 
more appropriately expressed through the unique concept of dharam 
or duty. In our anxiety to surpass the western concept of a “non- 
religious" secular state we adopted zn “all religious" secularism. 
We. even went to the extent of divorcing our entire educational sys- 
tem from any commonly accepted moral standards. No wonder the 
post-independence generation is not only indifferent to these values 
but is antagonistic to them in practice. Most of our younger poli- 
ticians, administrators and public leaders represent this generation 
of the people whose individual and social behaviour is not guided 


1D, Vable, Rashtriya Charitra Aur Aikta, 4th Edition, Ajmer, Arya Printers, 
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by any recognised moral values. They are guided by selfish consi- 
derations only. This has resulted in the failure of almost all our 
present democratic institutions. This may be a transitory phase but, 
it does not make it less distressing. However, it is the Arya Samaj 
which is our main concern in this book. The all round deteriora- 
tion in our public and political life has greatly affected even our 
social institutions and religious organisations, particularly the Arya 
Samaj, because it is also based on the same democratic pattern. 

The post-independence period of the corrupting influence of 
politics seems to have also destroyed most of the gains of our social 
reform movements, as well as the traditional moral values. We 
should remember that man is the measure of everything and no 
form of government or social system can succeed if the basic human 
factor is not equal to the task. No wonder, therefore, our ideals are 
distorted and moral norms have been perverted on account of the 
political exigencies. 

The population explosion has no doubt been one of the contribu- 
ting factors. Most of our material and moral problems may be traced 
to the alarming rate with which our population is multiplying. The 
land of thirty-three crores of the legendary gods is now a simmering 
slum of about 70 crores of semi-fed and semi-clad illiterate people. 
The one striking impression which every visitor to this ancient land 
of milk and honey gets, is one of crowds, and crowds everywhere— 
in the streets, in the schools, in the trains and of course in the slums. 
How can any political, moral or even human value survive the 
resultant cut-throat competition for everything in this cruel struggle 
for sheer existence. 

Nehru was supposed to be agnostic. He tried to keep the secular 
distance between religion and politics. His successors are on the 
other hand making cynical use of religion for political gain. Their 
real or pretended religiosity does not have even the saving grace of 
ignorance or credulousness. In fact it is openly admitted that their 
systematically published visits to pilgrim places, temples, mosques, 
gurus, saints, graves, and tombs and their patronage of the astro- 
logers, tantrics and other charlatans, was not actuated by any reli- 
gious belief in them. It is merely a democratic gimmick. In fact it is 
admitted that they do all this only to demonstrate their solidarity 
with the people by sharing the feelings and beliefs of the ignorant 
and illiterate masses. It is however conveniently forgotten that this 
populist approach can do and is doing incalculable harm to our pro- 
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claimed objective of making the country a progressive modern 
nation. These vote catching devices encourage and even promote 
all kinds of superstitious practices aud irrational and even anti-social 
beliefs which not only distort our secular ideal but take the country 
several centuries back into the pagan or dark medieval ages from 
which the leaders of our renaissance tried to take it out. 

There have been all kinds of plans for economic development but 
we never thought of laying the foundation of the basic human ele- 
ment by providing for a rational basis of common character with- 
out which no plans can succeed. We have made so much fuss about 
changing and improving our system of education but what have we 
achieved so far? We have only been tinkering with its external and 
formal structure without touching the real problem. The number of 
of years, the number of subjects, and the frequency of examinations 
or at best, the medium of education have bothered us more than 
the real question of the national aim of education, so that it could 
meet the needs and requirements of the free India of Gur dreams. 
During the last 35 years we have not succeeded in producing even 
one generation through our schools, colleges and universities which 
could represent the new social order which we have been wanting to 
usher in, all these years. What we needed was young men and 
women with traits and qualities befitting the new nation and a new 
generation which could have replaced the old generations which 
were contaminated by centuries of foreign domination. It seems we 
laid misplaced emphasis on eschewing only religion from politics in 
the name of secularism but defeated the very objective by introduc- 
ing politics not only in religion but in everything else, including 
education and morality, with disastrous consequences which are 
apparent. Political freedom was thought to be the panacea for all 
our ills but our politicians have only succeeded in destroying even 
some of our old virtues which we have been able to preserve in spite 
of long political slavery. It is a pity that only the darker side of our 
individual and social life has come to the surface as a result of the 
abuse of the political freedom and the democratic form of govern- 
ment, which we adopted with so much fanfare. It seems that the 
political freedom has removed the many constraints which kept our 
individual and social weaknesses suppressed so long. We have re- 
moved the old moral, religious and social checks also in the name of 
individual freedom. The illiterate and poverty-stricken masses on 
whose votes our democracy is based and our leaders thrive, hardly 
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understand the ideology or programme of political parties. They 
are mostly concerned with the satisfaction of their material needs 
and problems of daily life and are even now guided by their tradi- 
tional feudal mentality of worshipping their heroes or gods and god- 
desses. The only difference is that they now have political heroes and 
gods to follow blindly. They are too fatalistic to question and much 
less resent the failure of their new heroes whatever may be their 
faults. That is why there is no end to the capacity or ability of our 
people to suffer in silence. They still believe that their sufferings are 
the result of their own past deeds (karma) or the curse of gods, 

S. Mulgaonkar, ex-editor of the Indian Express, has summed 
up the situation in India today as consisting of “The abyssmal 
poverty of the masses, the myriad of social injustices, the corrup- 
tion of the ruling classes and the administration, the overbearing 
bureaucracy, the lawless police services, the rampant unemployment, 
the rising crime waves, the pressure of inflation and the shortages of 
essential commodities . . . .One may indeed marvel at the extent of 
the Indian people's patience and suffering . . . .An awesome respon- 
sibility rests on Mrs Gandhi in this matter. A change of direction is 
imperative. The elements in that change are obvious enough. Elec- 
toral reform can brook no delay. The independence of the judiciary 
must be made secure against the shifting political wind. Safeguards 
must be created to immunize the administration from the vagaries 
of capricious rulers. Education at all levels must be rescued from 
its lost sense of purpose and direction.’ 

The maxim that “the people get the government which they 
deserve", is thus fully exemplified in modern India. The party sys- 
tem which is supposed to be indispensable in democracy has been 
completely perverted in our country. While the party in power does 
everything to see that no opposition party thrives, or functions, the 
party in opposition feels that its very existence or justification 
depends in seeing that the government is not allowed to function. 
When the ruling party happens to be in opposition, it follows in the 
footsteps of the opposition, strikes or d/iarnas, unruly processions 
and protests, destruction of national property and loss of innocent 
lives have become features of our public life. There is no respect 
for law or any fear of punishment for its violation. We have seen 
former Chief Ministers and even Chief Judges leading agitations and 
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courting arrest shouting anti-government slogans and asking their 
followers to defy the law. It is this Chief Minister who when return- 
ed to power again brazenly harangues the people to abide by the 
law and not to take recourse to agitation. It is taken for granted 
that in our present system of government it is not the merit or 
justice of a demand but the political sanction and strength behind 
it and mostly the nuisance value of the claimants, which are decid- 
ing factors in conceding them. The result is that demonstrations, 
boycotts and fasts have become the most popular means of getting 
some of the absurd, unjust and even harmful demands accepted. It 
is believed that creating chaos, confusion, deadlock and even resort- 
ing to political blackmail, is much more effective than the normal 
constitutional methods for redressing genuine or imaginary grie- 
vances. It seems our politics has gone berserk. Gandhiji laid so 
much emphasis on the means while our politicians have their eyes 
only on the ends, howsoever selfish. For them ends are more impor- 
tant than means which may be as unfair and foul as can be imagin- 
ed. Self is considered above the party and party above the country. 
All the virtues are assumed in one’s political followers, while every 
political opponent is considered to be a devil incarnate however 
good, honest and sincere he may be. There are instances where 
proved crimes, frauds, and other misfeasances have been condoned 
and even pending cases on proved facts have been withdrawn with 
the change of the political party in power. On the other hand inno- 
cent political opponents have been persecuted and even punished 
for crimes which they never committed. All these facts show how 
dehumanised our politics has become. 

The cultural revolution ushered in by Dayanand was brought to 
its political fruition by Gandhiji but the heady wine of newly acquir- 
ed freedom so intoxicated the power hungry politicians that their 
infighting soon killed Gandhism itself, after the battle of freedom 
was won, as the "Yadavi" had killed Krishna after the Pandavas 
won the battle of Mahabharat. Maybe the Arya Samaj is destined 
to retrieve the situation by reviving the true democracy of Dayanand’s 
conception. 

As we have seen earlier Dayanand did not believe only in the 
political democracy of free elections based on “one man one vote" 
irrespective of the quality of those elected or those who elect. He 
laid particular emphasis on the moral and intellectual calibre of out 
representatives, The Arya Samaj was perhaps the first and the only 
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Organisation in modern India to have a written constitution based 
on the democratic principles of free elections. But it is significant 
that Dayanand laid down some additional moral qualifications be- 
sides formal enrolment and payment of subscription. It was neces- 
sary to complete at least one year of probation period of good 
conduct or sadachar, which included not only some education but 
even conjugal fidelity of both the husband and wife and expressly 
excluded falsehood, hypocrisy and bribary—all of which were 
considered durachar or misconduct. The constitution also exempts 
persons of special qualifications such as learning, selfless public 
spirit and integrity from other conditions applicable to ordinary 
members. Obviously Dayanand would not have approved of what 
goes on in the name of democracy in our country today. He would 
not have accepted only the majority of numbers but would have 
insisted upon its quality also. His conception of majority was akin 
more to Rousseau’s real will rather than the will of all. He recog- 
nised the importance of minority and even of the individual in 
democracy. 


XVI. Dayanand and Nationalism 


Nationalism has come to be associated with the country of birth of 
the people who form a nation. It is called the motherland. The 
Germans call it fatherland. In the modern or western sense it is a 
territorial concept and presupposes the political independence of the 
land. It is called a “Nation State" or simply “State”, which is 
sovereign and independent of any outside control. 


Islam and Nationalism 

There are however other concepts of nationhood based on religion, 
race or language. Such states do exist even today, e.g. Pakistan, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and some other Muslim states which claim to be 
based on religion and are called Islamic states by them and theocra- 
cies by others. It is not so only because the majority of their people 
are Muslims; but also and perhaps mainly because Islam is their 
official or state religion. The non-Muslims live there on sufference 
as second class citizens. They do not have what are called any 
fundamental rights even in the matter of their own religion. In fact 
according to the Muslim law or Shariat such non-Muslims have to 
pay a special tax known as jaziya for living in an Islamic state. 
Islam thus does not accept country or territory of birth as the basis 
of nationalism. It is religion which is the uniting factor. Muslims 
irrespective of their race, country or language belong to a common 
brotherhood. This pan-Islamism is actually the basis of their inter- 
nationalism if we can call it so. Efforts are renewed again to bring 
all Muslim states together and form a parallel body to the United 
Nations. The establishment of separate Muslim States is only a con- 
cession to the modern need for administrative decentralisation. In 
any case till recently the Khalifa who was Supposed to be the 
successor of Prophet Muhammad was looked upon at least in 
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theory, as the Supreme Head of all the Muslim states as the Pope 
was of the Christian states or Christendom, earlier. 


Hindu Nationalism 

What is Hindu nationalism of which Swami Dayanand has been 
wrongly supposed to be a champion? If it means nationalism based 
on Hindu religion as is mostly held, then it is a misnomer. We have 
already seen that there is no such thing as an organised Hindu reli- 
gion which could form the basis of nationalism which is nothing but 
an intense and active sentiment of unity. The Hindus may have 
social, cultural, historical and other factors to unite them but 
religion is certainly not one of them. Secondly, the very term 
“Hindu” has a territorial origin as discussed elsewhere. Even such 
an advocate of the Hindu Rashtra or Hindu Nation as Veer 
Savarkar has accepted the dichotomy of the term “Hindu” in its 
religious and non-religious connotation. 

Another misconception is that Dayanand was the champion of 
narrow Hindu nationalism which has been represented as a natio- 
nalism based on the religious beliefs and practices of Hinduism. It 
was even suggested that he adopted the anti-cow slaughter move- 
ment to unite the Hindus on the basis of purely Hindu religious 
sentiment which offended the Muslims. We have already seen how 
wrong this assessment was. If Dayanand wanted to exploit the 
religious sentiments of orthodox Hindus he would not have spent all 
his life criticising in strong terms all their deep-rooted religious 
beliefs and practices. Nationalism did not mean to him only anti- 
British activities as has been the general impression amongst the 
political agitators and the so-called freedom fighters of the pre- 
independence days. His conception of nationalism was positive and 
based upon certain basic social, religious and cultural and even 
economic ingredients, summed up in his oft-quoted declaration that 
“good government is no substitute for self-government”. 

However, it seems that the actual reason for what is called Hindu 
nationalism is more historical than religious. What Swami Dayanand 
insisted on calling Aryavarta came to be known as Hindustan — the 
land of the Hindus. lt is a matter of history that this country had 
been subjected to foreign domination for centuries. Our long history 
is therefore rightly divided into three periods—the Hindu, the 
Muslim and the British. Economic, political and other consequences 
of the continuous foreign rule, though very serious, are not relevant 
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to the present issue. The greatest damage was however done to our 
national character. As Sunderland has rightly pointed out in his book 
India in Bondage, “We will have occasions to refer to this deep-rooted 
demoralization of our people. For our present purpose however the 
social and religious degeneration and disintegration of the Hindus 
who constitute the overwhelming majority of the people, is of 
greater relevance.” 


Social Basis of Nationality 

A well-knit society is the pre-condition to form an independent state 
of its own. The Hindus had lost almost all the prerequisites of 
a living dynamic, social organism. It was both the cause and the 
effect of long foreign domination. Swami Dayanand was perhaps 
the first modern reformer who diagnosed the real cause of this 
downfall. According to him the primary centre or the original source 
of the cancer which afflicted Hindu body politic was its religious 
decomposition and social disintegration. As a matter of fact he was 
convinced that the latter was mainly the result of the former. Most 
of the social customs and practices of the Hindus, according to him, 
were rooted in their religious superstitions and pernicious doctrines. 
He therefore wanted to replace the Pauranic Hinduism by the 
pristine and virile simple religion of the Vedas. The notorious 
socially and politically debilitating caste system and its rotten fruit, 
the degrading practice of untouchability, were rooted in the absurd 
belief about the origin of varnas. The Brahmins from the head, the 
Kshatriyas from the arms, the Vaishyas from the belly and Shudras 
from the feet of the Creator, Brahma. All of them were supposed 
to be born in this order of descending inferiority and ascending 
superiority, and fulfilment of the inexorable divine law of the 
karma, child marriage, widow burning (sati) and the inferiority of 
women were based on similar religious doctrines. Dayanand traced 
all other individual and social weaknesses of the Hindus such as 
their fatalism, submissiveness, mutual bickering and several obscene 
and inhuman degrading practices to their belief in incarnations, 
magical tantras and yantras, and particularly the worship of 
grotesque idols of hundreds of gods and goddesses, which were the 
creation of their own warped imagination. 


Father of Indian Renaissance 
The social and religious movements have been acclaimed to be the 
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basis of the Indian renaissance. The political and national awaken- 
ing is rightly traced to these socio-religious reforms. “For fifty years 
and more before the birth of the Congress the leaven of national 
rejuvenation had been at work” says B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya in his 
History of the Indian National Congress. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, one of 
the leaders of the Indian National Congress and twice President of 
the Indian Republic, was more specific. He says: 


Swami Dayanand was a social reformer, profound scholar and 
great and fearless leader who had rendered valuable services 
through the Arya Samaj movement for which India will remain 
indebted to him. He was a true nationalist by- every test and a 
far-sighted leader. It is amazing, how he anticipated so far back, 
those very things which Mahatma Gandhi later included in his 
constructive programme and greatly emphasized during the active 
struggle against foreign rule. With surprising foresight Dayanand 
propagated the ideals of having a national language, Harijan up- 
lift, women’s education, the use of hand-woven cloth and Swade- 
shi goods which Mahatma Gandhi associated with the freedom 
struggle, fifty years later. All his life Dayanand dreamt of liberat- 
ing India from foreign rule. Dr. Keskar, Union Minister in 
Jawaharlal Nehru's cabinet observed, *Mahatma Gandhi had 
only taken up the work begun by Swami Dayanand and complet- 
ed it.’ 


The Role of Raja Ram Mohun Roy 

- It is often claimed that Raja Ram Mohun Roy was the “Prophet of 
Indian Nationalism and Father of Modern India.” With due respect 
to him and his admirers, I beg to differ from this assessment. Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy was undoubtedly the first great reformer who 
inspired many social reforms and roundly and strongly opposed 
idol worship and sati prevalent amongst the Hindus. He can there- 
fore rightly be called the father of social reforms in India. But, it 
would be incorrect to say that he was also the “Prophet of Indian 
Nationalism”. How can a great reformer, as he no doubt was, who 


declared that the British rule in India was a “divine dispensation” 
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and prayed for its continuance, be called the prophet of nationalism? 
It was his conviction that “British rule though a foreign yoke, 
would lead more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the 
native inhabitants.” It is no discredit to his memory because in the 
then prevailing conditions he honestly believed that the British rule 
which replaced the decadent and anachronistic Muslim rule was a 
most welcome change. His support for Lord Macaulay’s English 
education in spite of the ulterior motives of its British supporters 
can also be justified in restrospect on account of its unintended 
benefits. Ram Mohun Roy was given a high post in Bengal by the 


East India Company and was honoured with the title of Raja for ^ 


his valuable services. He died in 1834 when the British were still 
struggling to establish their hegemony in India. He thus gave his 
moral support to them when the future of their rule was still uncer- 
tain. He might have had good reasons for his premonition but that 
is a different matter. 


Opposition to Foreign Rule 

However, in spite of all these factors it would be unfair to deny the 
fact that if there was any prophet of Indian nationalism in those 
days it was Swami Dayanand. His unequivocal opposition to foreign 
rule in his famous words that *a parental foreign government can 
never be a substitute for our own government" was expressed in 
1875 when British rule was firmly entrenched in India and none 
could dare oppose it or hazard the dream of its fall. Even the 
Indian National Congress founded 10 years later used to hoist the 
Union Jack at its annual conferences, pray for the long life of the 
Queen Empress, and pledge their loyalty to the British Empire. As 
late as 1914, the deliberations of the Congress were interrupted to 
welcome the English Governor of Madras who visited their pandal 
and the whole assemblage rose in applause. Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea then moved the usual resolution on “The loyalty of the 
Congress to the Throne.” Even earlier, similar sentiments were 
expressed. In 1911 another great leader of the Congress Ambika 
Charan Majumdar made the following statement from the Congress 
platform, “Every heart is beating in unison with reverence and 
deyotion to the British Throne overflowing with revived confidence 
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in and gratitude towards the British statesmanship.””* 

Let us ponder over what Dayanand said even before the birth of 
the Congress. He declared “Whatever anyone may say our own 
self-government is always the best of all." Obviously referring to the 
benefits claimed for the British administration both by the rulers 
and their Indian supporters, he says, "Even if the foreign rule is 
free from religious and sectarian discrimination (Queen Victoria's 
Proclamation of 1858) and is impartial in dealing with the people 
and treat their subjects with parentallove, justice and mercy, even 
then it cannot be fully beneficial.’’® 

He then alludes to:some of the causes of our subjugation and 
advises his countrymen to follow the teachings of the Vedas thereby 
emphasising the fact that social and religious regeneration alone 
would enable them to free themselves from the foreign yoke. 


Chequered History of Social Reforms 

Itis generally believed that such reforms would pave the way for 
the growth of nationalism but the history of the various social 
reform movements of the nineteenth century India and even later 
does not justify this assumption of the automatic growth of national 
unity. It was Dayanand's deliberate nationalist approach to these 
reforms which achieved the real objective. 


The Brahmo Samaj 

No doubt Raja Ram Mohun Roy also like Swami Dayanand 
appealed in the name of our spiritual and cultural heritage but he 
was greatly influenced by western thought in his opposition to our 
social and religious evils. His support to Macaulay's scheme of 
English education was also based on the hope that “It would lead 
more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabi- 
tants.” After him the Brahmo Samaj became almost completely 
divorced from the national mainstream and under the new dispen- 
sation of Keshav Chandra Sen it was looked upon as a branch of 
the Christian missionary church. The educated Bengalis who had 
already lost faith in their ancient religion and social system began to 
think that the only way to escape the detestable Hindu beliefs and 
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. customs was to accept Christianity. They considered it impossible to 
remain within the Hindu fold without accepting idol worship, caste 
restrictions, etc. 

These earlier socio-religious reform movements were likely to 
become denationalising factors if not actually anti-national as hoped 
by the supporters of Macaulay's English education. The first reac- 
tion amongst the Hindus about these reforming efforts was therefore 
notfavourable. Those who opposed the Christian ways of the 
westernised Hindus or the ex-communicated Brahmos, tried to 
counter iheir efforts by reviving street kirtans, meditations and 
renewed fervor in their worship of the goddess Kali. 


Social Versus Political Reforms 
In Maharashtra the orthodox Brahmins led by Tilak looked upon 
them as the machinations of the British rulers who opposed their 
demands for political reforms on the ground that the people divided 
into castes, sects and suffering from so many social and religious 
evils were not yet fit for self-government. The extreme nationalist 
countered these arguments by going to the other extreme of defend- 
ing every social and religious tradition of the Hindus and argued 
that it was not for the foreign rulers to interfere in their religion. 
- Even such a moderate reform bill as The Age of the Consent Bill to 
` protect child brides was therefore vehemently opposed. In other 
words patriotism was taken to mean the defence of everything our 
own or Hindu. The leaders of the moderate school of politics such 
as Justice Ranade and Gokhale, on the other hand supported the 
social reform movements, but they were criticised for it and were 
dubbed as the supporters of foreign rule and accused of helping the 
rulers in side-tracking the more important and urgent question of 
swarajya or self-government. "Political reform versus social reform” 
became an issue between the moderates and the nationalists. 


Reformer With a Difference 

Swami Dayanand resolved this controversy by supporting the two 
reforms simultaneously. He became a strong advocate of radicalism 
in both the fields of socio-religious reforms and political indepen- 
dence. This was in keeping with his firm conviction that our politi- 
calsubjugation was primarily the result of the social and moral 
degeneration of the Hindus who form the backbone of the country 
With unique foresight he motivated and linked his defnite DO- 
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gramme of socio-religious reforms with the political and national 
regeneration of the people and therefore it is he and he alone who 
deserves to be called the real founder not only of our nationalism 
but also of our struggle for political independence, as Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad has rightly stated. This unique contribution of 
Dayanand is reflected in the opinion of many British imperialists and 
detractors of our social and national renaissance. We have already 
seen how Sir Valentine Chirol considered that these socio-religious 
reform movements were the results of western influence. He was 
surprised how the Arya Samaj with its radicalism in socio-religious 
affairs could “have associated itself so intimately with a political 
movement directed against the British rule". He described this as 
one of the many anomalies presented by the problem of Indian 
unrest. He even goes to the extent of accusing Dayanand of insince- 
rity when he says that, “the whole drift of Dayanand’s teachings 
was far less to reform Hinduism than to range it into active resis- 
tance to the alien influences which threatened in his opinion to 
denationalize it".5 

What prompted him to make this allegation was the fact that the 
political extremists led by Tilak opposed such reforms as the ortho- 
dox Hindus also did because both of them associated the reforms 
with the British rulers or their missionary allies. Neither our own 
people nor the foreign observers including the Christian missionaries 
could understand how Dayanand could combine radical nationalism 
with stringent condemnation not only of the social evils but also 
sensitive religious beliefs of Hinduism such as idol worship. Some of 
them even invented slanderous explanations either by describing 
Dayanand as “an atheist and a spy paid by the Christians"* or by 
claiming that he was a product of Christian missionary schools. For 
example, Frederic Spiegel Berg said that “Dayanand himself was a 
typical figure of the Hindu Renaissance, since he was himself hybrid 
raised partly by Christian missionary school and partly by Yoga 
teachers; he therefore claimed that monotheism was to be found in 
the Vedas."? 

As we have observed elsewhere, "It would have been a more 
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accurate assessment if Sir Valentine had admitted that Dayanand’s 
socio-religious movement was deliberately intended to be the fore- 
runner of the national movement aimed at the liberation of India 
from the British domination.’ It is, however, true as Chirol said, 
that the other contemporary efforts at social reform fell through 
because they were either inspired by or were associated with wes- 
tern influence or Christian missionaries. 


An Original Thinker 

Dayanand’s distinction lies in emphasising the fact that all his 
reforms were based on our ancient Vedic scriptures. As is well 
known Dayanand was neither educated in any missionary or English 
school nor knew English. His entire education was in Sanskrit, recei- 
ved at the feet of only Sanskrit pandits. As Jordens rightly points 
out, “his views and beliefs were his own original conclusions. Every 
new idea had to be tested in his own fire of reason and of action, 
and only what withstood that heat was kept, and hammered into a 
new shape. One may trace the stages in the gradual growth of 
Dayanand’s conceptions of God, of man, of the Vedas, of the 
Vedic Golden Age, of the function of the Arya Samaj, of the duties 
of the state and the nature of nationalism, and detect the successive 
influences that helped shape them, but the finished product was 
always unique, a new creation. The Swami’s mind was open to new 
ideas, but anything that entered it was transformed in an original 
manner. Those of his followers who have raised him to the exalted 
stature of a guru have minimized and even denied that dominant 
aspect of his personality, his dynamism, his genius for transforma- 
tion, his receptivity to new ideas and vistas."!? The historian of the 
Congress has referred to this difference between the two aspects of 
the social reforms in the following words, “The Brahmo Samaj of 
Bengal had its repercussions all over the country. In Poona, the 
movement assumed the name of Prarthana Samaj under the leader- 
ship of M.G. Ranade, who, it will be remembered, was the founder 
of the social reform movement which for long years continued to be 
an adjunct of the Congress. One feature however of this reformist 
movement was certain disregard for the past and a spirit of revolt 
from the time-honoured and traditional beliefs of the country, which 
arise from an undue glamour presented by the western institutions 
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and heightened greatly by the political prestige associated with them. 
Naturally then, there was bound to be a reaction, at any rate a correc- 
tion, to the denationalising tendencies engendered by the reformist 
movements. The Arya Samaj in the northwest, founded by the vener- 
able Swami Dayanand Saraswati, and the Theosophical movement 
from the south, furnished the necessary corrective to the spirit of 
heterodoxy and even heresy which the western learning brought with 
it. Both of them were intensely nationalist movements; only the Arya 
Samaj movement which owed its birth to the inspiration of the great 
Dayanand Saraswati was aggressive in its patriotic zeal, and while 
holding fast to the cult of the infallibility of the Vedas and the supe- 
riority of the Vedic culture, was at the same time not inimical to 
broad social reform. It thus developed a virile manhood in the 
Nation which was the synthesis of what was best in its heredity, 
with what is best in its environment.’”!4 

It would not be out of place to point out that Dayanand neither 
had the time nor probably the inclination to directly lead the politi- 
cal movement which was in any case in a very nebulous and nascent 
stage, although some historians have associated him with the 
revolt of 1857. The Arya Samaj can however claim that Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Swami Shradhanand, both of whom were radical 
leaders of the Indian national movement, were the direct product 
of Dayanand's school of social, religious and political thought, It is 
well known that Lajpat Rai joined hands with Tilak in trying to 
change the policy of the Indian National Congress from its mode- 
rate and loyalist trend into an open anti-British mass movement. Here 
again Dayanand's influence was apparent in so far as Lajpat Rai 
took an entirely different line from Tilak in the matter of social and 
religious reforms. 


A Man of Vision 
There is yet another reason why Dayanand could not have restricted 


himself within the limits of territorial or Hindu nationalism. His was a 
world wide vision. In a sense he was born internationalist with a signi- 
ficant difference. It was not aimed at the domination of others but 
the extension of his humanism, love and sympathy as well asconcern 
for the entire world. Since the time he left his home at the age of 
21, he never looked back nor stopped to think of any ties with the 
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family or home. He was constantly in search of truth and later on 
the well being of human beings. During the short period of his 
hectic life after visiting Haridwar he covered the whole world in his 
spiritual sojourn and ultimately ended up as the exponent of "the 
salvation or the welfare of all". His earlier search for personal 
moksha or salvation was given up. He re-emphasised the ancient 
Vedic ideal that the welfare of the entire humanity includes the well 
being of the individual. For him there was no conflict between the 
individual and the social good nor between national and inter- 
national progress. This harmony runs through all his works. The 
ninth principle of the Arya Samaj lays particular stress on this 
ideal. It says that “every individual should consider that his pro- 
gress is inherent in the progress of all others and therefore none 
should remain contented with his own self-interest.” Thus he dec- 
Jared what he symbolised in his own person and life. He dedicated 
himself for what he called the good of others and the happiness of 
humanity at large. He believed in the ancient motto Vasudhevakam 
Kutumbakam that is, “The whole world is my family" and he tried 
to realise it even when he spoke of the realisation of spiritual peace 
and even God and salvation. In the last days of his life his greatest 
concern was not heavenly bliss but a rich and happy life for men on 
earth itself. He had thus long left behind, his early concern for the 
search of the true God in abstraction. In fact he expressly declared 
in the sixth principle of the Arya Samaj that the “primary aim of 
this society is to do good to the whole world". There is no mention 
of Hindus or Aryas or even his own country. In fact he thought of 
them only in the context of universal brotherhood. 

For every one reference to his country or to countrymen there 
are at least six references to “man” in general or the “whole 
world,” in his Satyarth Prakash. As already noted, he even univer- 
salised the very definition of Arya, to mean any “good man" irres- 
pective of his caste, race, colour, nationality or religion, A few 
typical examples from Satyarth Prakash will bear out how greatly 
he was preoccupied with the concept of “universal man” and the 
welfare of human beings. At the very outset of his book, while 
explaining the object of writing it, he says that “though I was born 
in this country, I do not make any discrimination between its people 
and those of the foreign countries." The very basis of his argument 
in support of what he wrote in the book is neither any claim for its 
truth—which was his first love—nor reason or logic nor even God 
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or religion but only “ideal human behaviour". He says, “It is against 
humanness (manushyatva) to be partial to one’s own people or reli- 
gion and prejudiced against others. It is the nature of animals only 
to use force against the weak. The quality of man lies in using his 
strength for the protection of the weak. One who harms others for 
his self aggandizement is not fit to be called a human being. He is 
worse than a brute." What can be more remote from narrow- 
minded sectarianism or even nationalism. 


Service not Renunciation 

At another place dealing with the duties of sadhus and sanyasis he 
strongly repudiates the traditional Hindu conception of a sanyasi 
who is supposed to be entirely indifferent not only to his kith and 
kin but even to the sufferings and sorrows of the world. Süch a com- 
plete renunciation by a sadhu means total indifference towards his 
fellow human beings. His chief and only aim is to seek his own 
riddance from the cycle of birth and death from this world. 
Dayanand on the other hand insists that only those persons should 
become sanyasi who are physically, morally and intellectually fit to 
serve their fellow human beings and are dedicated to their mission. 
“A true sanyasi is one who devotes all his life and energy for the 
welfare of humanity (manusyamatra ka upkar)."? He even goes to 
the extent of denouncing those who under saffron coloured garb 
ofa sadhulive on the charity of the poor men without serving 
them! and asks, “What moral right have they to accept food 
and shelter from those for whose benefit they do nothing."!5 
Dayanand himself was a living example of an ideal sanyasi. At 
another place he defines “man” “One as who considers the happi- 
ness and sorrow of other human being as his own and their loss and 
gain as his personal loss or gain, one who is not afraid of any tyrant 
however powerful but submits before a just person howsoever weak 


is ‘man’ 9719. 


Ideal Democracy 
Dayanand’s conception of universal religion has been discussed else- 
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where. Here it would suffice to refer to another aspect of it viz., his 
ideal of world government. In the sixth chapter of Satyarth Prakash, 
he has discussed his theory of statecraft based on the ancient ideals 
of the duties of the rulers. It is here that he has, of course, expressed 
his well known belief in democracy. He also supports the concept 
of the sovereignty of the people who, according to him, have the 
ultimate right to choose their kings and rulers and to remove 
them. His kingship is based on the principle of limited monarchy 
and therefore he says, “No one man should be given freedom to 
rule. The king as the president of the sabha (Parliament), and the 
sabha as the mouthpiece of the people should control each other 
and both the king and the sabha should be subject to the centrol 
of the people." He warns that an autocratic king is likely to be- 
come independent of the people and get drunk with power and thus 
lead to the ruin and destruction of the people. Tt should hewever 
be noted that he was equally suspicious of the perversion of demo- 
cracy (as we see today in our country) and therefore insisted on 
specific qualifications such as education, honesty, simplicity, self- 
less spirit of service and other traits of good character both for 
the sabhapati as well as the members of the sabhas. He wanted 
them to be the people of highest virtues. We can therefore see that 
it was not only quantitative democracy of one man one vote but 
also qualitative democracy based on moral character and a high 
code of public conduct. Certain standards of individual conduct and 
social behaviour have been ingrained in our ancient religious and 
cultural heritage. It is ironical that these traditional values have 
been eroded since the advent of political freedom, and the adoption 
ofa western type of democracy. These innovations do not seem to 
suit our people. Post independence experience has shown that in a 
country like India moral standards of individual as well as social 
conduct can be preserved on the basis of our cultural and religious 
traditions, not in their narrow sense but in the sense in which we 
use the term “dharma” or moral duty. The progressive corruption 
of almost all political institutions today reminds us of Dayanand's 
warning against the moral degradation of our rulers and represen- 
tatives. It is however unfortunate that even his own Arya Samaj 
could not remain unaffected by the evils of power politics. 


Y'Dayanand, op. cit, 
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World Government 

Dayanand’s world government was a natural corollary of all these 
ideals and although he called it Chakravarty Rajya of the Aryas, 
he meant by it the government of the good people which is for the 
benefit of the whole world. In support of this view he gives a clear 
warning that, “In God's universe no government of arrogant, unjust, 
selfish and ignorant persons can last long.” 

Principal Bahadurmal, whose assessment of Dayanand as a Hindu 
reformer J was constrained to repudiate, has summed up Dayanand’s 
conception of world government very appropriately. He says, 
“Dayanand in his works frequently refers to the idea of Chakra- 
varti state. He says in Satyarth Prakash that up to the age of the 
Mahabharata, India produced many Chakravarti Kings, whose 
authority was acknowledged in all places of the then known world, 
and it appears that he appreciated this idea. What did he mean by 
the ideal of absolute or Chakravarti state? One point is clear that 
he did not mean the colonial form of government on a vast scale. 
Nowadays Bertrand Russel and some other writers have made us 
familiar with the idea of world government as the only way for 
getting rid of the perpetual threat of war amongst the nationalistic 
states of the world. ...If Dayanand had been with us now, he 
would have supported Russel's conception of a world federation of 
states by common consent. The main thing is that there should be 
some sort of arrangement for maintaining peace in the world. This is 
only possible if there is a strong organisation which can make its 
influence felt in the affairs of the world.’ 


18Bahadurmal, Dayanand—A Study in Hinduism, Hoshiarpur, Vishveshvara» 
nand, V.R. Institute, 1962, pp. 198 and 199, 


XVII. Dayanand, Greater than 
his Creation 


In the previous chapters Swami Dayanand has been primarily judged 
on the basis of the contribution of the Arya Samaj in the various 
fields of religion, social, educational and national life of our 
country. To assess the significance of such historical figures through 
the institutions and organisations founded by them or in their names, 
is to do less than justice to them. In doing the same I also have 
perhaps detracted from Dayanand’s real greatness and thus limited 
him to the scope of my thesis. 

In spite of the adulation and devotion of his followers Dayanand 
refused to accept any position in the Arya Samaj organisation. He 
had rejected many offers to become the mahant or chief priest of 
rich temples and religious estates. He did not even like to be con- 
sidered as a guru as it smacks of divinity. When he established. the 
first Arya Samaj in Bombay he was offered its presidentship which 
he declined. An alternative designation of sanrakshak (protector or 
patron) was suggested to which his reply was that God alone should 
be looked upon as the protector. Ultimately he agreed to become 
an ordinary member in order to avoid disappointment to his insist- 
ing followers. Thus, the uniqueness of Dayanand’s humility or 
modesty lies in the fact that although he had the qualities and traits 
of the so-called divine masters and self-styled godmen, he would 
not assume any religious or temporal authority in spite of many 
offers and opportunities to do so. As we have seen Dayanand’s 
religious beliefs and teachings form the official creed of an organised 
religion, represented by the Arya Samaj and yet he saw to it that he 
was not canonised by his own church. Neither his statue or image 
nor any other physical relic or memento is kept in the Arya Samaj 
temples, The practice of garlanding the portraits and pictures of 
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great men and offering flowers at their samadhis is very common in 
India, but most of the Arya Samaj mandirs do not exhibit even a 
portrait of its founder and if they do, it is given no special treat- 
ment by way of veneration. 


Religious Founder 

It is claimed—as I have also done in this bock—that in effect, if 
not in name, Dayanand was the founder of the present Vedic 
religion which the Arya Samaj propagates. This assertion may 
appear to be a detraction from his greatness in view of his clear 
declaration that he did not, and never intended to, establish any 
new religion. However the fact that he is for all practical purposes 
considered to be the founder of a distinct religion cannot be dis- 
puted in view of the circumstances discussed earlier. Besides his 
followers, his orthodox Hindu critics admit this fact though by way 
of accusation or refutation of his disclaimer (see, Sanatan Dharmo- 
dhar published by Kashi Vishwavidyalaya). However, Dayanand 
himself can neither be made responsible nor blamed for this deve- 
lopment in the Arya Samaj after his death, when his religious be- 
liefs and teachings were formally accepted to be the official creed 
of the Arya Samaj. Whether he would have approved of it or not, 
if he had been living now is a different matter. There can however 
be no doubt that his own views and belief, at least in religious and 
social domain, were definite and clear-cut. It is also equally undispu- 
table that he had arrived at his conclusions not only as a result of 
his prolonged search and profound scholarship but, what is most 
important, on the basis of the Vedas which he believed to be the 
source of all divine knowledge and wisdom. Yet another significant 
factor to be remembered is that, almost all his beliefs and disbeliefs 
could be traced to the teachings of ancient Vedic rishis and philo- 
sophers. He was therefore perfectly right in asserting that he was 
not propagating any new religion, at the same time, he was equally 
keen that Vedic religion of his conception should replace the 
Pauranic Hindu religion and become a universal religion for all 
mankind. 

Therefore the Arya Samaj is fully justified in accepting: 
Dayanand’s teachings as its creed not so much perhaps on the 
authority of Dayanand but also because of their rational basis. Lala 
Lajpat Rai has explained the reasons for doing so after the founder's 
death. It only adds to Dayanand's greatness that, unlike other reli- 
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gious teachers, he himself never insisted that his admirers and follo- 
wers or even the members of the Arya Samaj should accept them 
as a matter of compulsion. However, in view of Dayanand’s declared 
mission to propagate a universal Vedic religion, it does not mean 
that he would have opposed their acceptance merely because he 
did not make it obligatory to do so.! 


Truth as the Basis of Religion 

Another distinction of Dayanand is that he was perhaps the only 
one amongst the religious preceptors, who did not only advise but 
made it obligatory for his followers to always be ready to accept 
the truth and discard what is found to be untrue, No other orga- 
nised religion permits its followers officially to claim such a freedom 
Even the Arya Samaj has now reconciled to this lack of freedom 
by taking resort to an euphemism. It is contended that they accept 
the religious teachings of Dayanand not because of his personal 
authority or belief but because they consider them to be most 
rational. Similarly, his commentary on the Vedas is accepted on the 
grounds that all the religious doctrines and practices adopted by the 
Arya Samaj have the authority of the Vedas as interpreted by 
Dayanand. . 

Dayanand's conception of God as well as of the revealed nature 
of the Vedas are also accepted on similar rational basis. It is con- 
tended that if there is a God then He can and should only be as 
defined by Dayanand in the first two principles of the Arya Samaj. 
The very word “veda”? means only wisdom or knowledge and it was 
not revealed in the form of a book or oral messages whispered in 
the ears of any prophet. Since God is the source of all wisdom 
there is nothing unusual in some ancient rishis receiving divine ins- 
piration. Aurobindo, a great modern yogi, strongly supports 
Dayanand’s interpretation as well as his conception of the Vedas 
as revealed knowledge. According to him, “If the Vedas are what 
Sayan or western scholars say they are, then they deserve to be 
thrown on the rubbish heap of primitive history. But if they are 
what Dayanand says they are, then they alone can become our 
sacred scriptures. In other words, it can be said that since the Arya 

, Samaj accepts Dayanand’s teachings because of their intrinsic 
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rationalism, it should and would make no difference if some one 
some day proves that these teachings are not based on the Vedas. 
For example, would any one—least of all an Arya Samajist— accept 
sati or untouchability as valid even if it is shown that they are 
based on the authority of the Vedas? 


Rationalisation of Religion 

The following observation of Jordens’ perhaps sums up Dayanand’s 
rational approach even in the matter of religion, “Though 
Dayanand was hampered in his theological thinking by his complete 
inability to grasp the value and meaning of myth and symbol in the 
elucidation of the sacred, to him only pure rationality was acceptable 
in the realm of theology. This radical rationality prevented him 
from accepting the depths of the theological speculations of Hindu 
thinkers like Ramanuja or Madhava. In the Swami’s eyes their 
attempts at plumbing the mysteries of God's love violated God's 
pure infinity.’ 

There is hardly any common basis for comparison between the 
domain of religion and the world of atheists, agnostics and free 
thinkers. But Dayanand’s position is unique; in this regard also he 
never advocated any punishment or boycott of such non-believers. 
If we compare the impact of different religions on the behaviour of 
their followers—barring of course some exceptions—we find no 
other parallel. All well-organised world religions such as Islam and 
Christianity have given rise to collective aggression in political life 
and to individual fanaticism and intolerance in their relations with 
other fellow human beings. Christianity also had its crusades and 
the burning alive of heretics. Though Hinduism claims complete 
freedom from religious dogmatism and intolerance, yet in actual 
practice it has given rise to very narrow-minded approaches in its 
dealings with fellow human beings of other religions. An orthodox 
Hindu is not supposed to drink water touched by a non-Hindu. 
Similarly treating the shudras who are followers of their own reli- 
gion as if they were not human beings, is the worst. kind of intol- 
erance. i 

Dayanand on the other hand insisted on looking upon all per- 
sons as human beings first, irrespective of their race, caste, creed or 


2J.T.F. Jordens, Dayanand Saraswati, London, Oxford University Press, 
1978, p. 271. 
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sex. He always treated those who differed from him not only with 
generosity but even with respect. He accepted them as his colleagues 
and some were even appointed as his trustees. Lala Mulraj of 
Lahore and M.G. Ranade of Pune were among such persons, 
During his hectic travels over north india he accepted the hospitality 
of persons belonging to all castes and religions. Though born in an 
orthodox Brahmin family, he defied Hindu prejudices against eating 
food or drinking water touched by Muslims or Christians or low 
caste Hindus. Prominent Muslims like Sir Syed Ahmed of Aligarh, 
Mian Faizullah Khan of Jodhpur, Dr. Rahim Khan of Lahore and 
Mian Mohammad Jan of Amritsar were amongst his hosts. In fact 
some of these hosts politely asked him to stay somewhere else when 
they came to know of his Brahmin origin but he never allowed such 
considerations to influence his personal relations. It is easy to show 
tolerance to others when you do not have any strong convictions 
of your own. Real broad-mindedness consists in practising toleration 
in your dealings with those whose views you strongly oppose on 
account of your own firm convictions. 


Dayanand’s Universal Mission 

The claim of Swami Dayanand that the Vedic religion alone is 
universal and therefore the only true religion of mankind, has an 
entirely different connotation which is very significant. By universal 
religion he did not mean that all the people of the world must be 
converted to what he claimed to be the true religion in the sense in 
which other proselytising religions claim. This is how Dayanand 
defines his idea of the universal religion, “Sanatan Dharma or 
Eternal Religion is that set of universal doctrines which belong to 
all countries and all men, which were accepted in the past, are being 
accepted in the present, and shall be accepted in future by everybody, 
and which it is impossible for anybody to go against. Wise men 
neither conform with anything promulgated by those who are 
ignorant nor are misled by the wrong teachings of a particular faith.’ 
Who can possibly dispute this concept of a universal religion? **Doc- 
trines which belong to all countries and all men and which are for 
all times" cannot be considered narrow, parochial or even sectarian 
or dogmatic. His only condition is that these principles should be 


3Swami Dayanand, Light of Truth, tr. 
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acceptable to men of profound learning, who “think, speak and act 
in accordance with Truth.” He wanted to ensure the observance 
of this test and therefore he warned against “what is propagated 
by persons who are ignorant or partisans of any particular faith.” 

Tn the light of this broad vision his further declaration that “I 
have no intention whatever to introduce or found a new religion”, 
should convince even the most sceptic of his critics about his since- 
rity in the matter. Therefore, when he claims that the religion of 
the Vedas is true and universal, he only means that it is his own 
belief because it fulfills all the conditions laid down by him earlier. 
He has discussed them in detail in his works and it is not necessary 
to repeat them here. My limited purpose is only to emphasise the 
difference in Dayanand’s approach with that of the founders of 
other religions. We have already seen how Dayanand practised 
this broad-minded philosophy in his dealings with the followers of 
other religions, in spite of his own firm convictions. 


The Broad Basis of Arya Samaj 

The universal basis of the aims and objects of the Arya Samaj is 
yet another proof of this approach. Romain Rolland in his famous 
book, The Life of Ramakrishna, sets apart a chapter headed “The 
Builders of Unity” dealing with the contribution of Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy and Dayanand. About the latter he says, “His creation 
the Arya Samaj, postulates in principle equal justice for all men and 
all nations, together with equality of the sexes."! Earlier he quotes 
two of the ten principles of the Arya Samaj and along with 
Dayanand's religious concepts to illustrate his universalism. “The 
well-being of humanity as a whole ought to be the objective of the 
Samaj.” And again, “The primary object of the Samaj is to do good 
to the whole world by bettering the physical, spiritual and social 
condition of humanity.” 

About his own belief, Dayanand says, “I believe in a religion 
based on universal principles and embracing all that has been 
accepted as truth by humanity and that will continue to be obeyed 
in the ages to come. This is what I call religion; eternal pristine 
religion (for it is above the hostility of human beliefs). That alone 


4Romain Rolland, The Life of Ramakrishna, Almora (UP), Advaita Ashram, 
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which is worth to be believed by all men and in all ages, I hold as 
acceptable.”’* 


Deed and not Creed 

Though Swami Dayanand has written copiously on his religious 
philosophy and had been involved in constant debates and discus- 
sions over religious doctrines and practices, his own and of other 
religions, it is noteworthy that in the ultimate analysis his entire 
stress was on good deeds and actions based on moral values, irres- 
pective of any creed or religion. This is in clear contrast with the 
attitude of the protagonists of other religions who insist on the 
definite acceptance of their tenets and dogmas as well as an absolute 
faith in their prophets and redeemers or gurus, in preference to the 
actual deeds or actions of their followers, so much so that those 
who do not do so are considered non-believers, kafirs or even 
sinners. An agnostic, however good, honest and altruistic he might 
be, has no hope of salvation according to them although theoreti- 
cally even these religions recognise the value of truth, honesty and 
service to humanity. But all this is only secondary to the basic con- 
dition of belief in the dogmas or the prophets. It is even alleged that 
all men are born sinners and cannot escape perdition whatever 
they may do in atonement unless they accept the mediation of the 
prophet or the guru or the only Son of God. Maulana Mohammad 
Ali, who claimed to be a political follower of Gandhiji during the 
Khilafat days, went to the extent of saying that even a saint like 
Gandhiji could not claim the benefits available to a Muslim of 
doubtful character and would therefore meet the fate of a non- 
believer unless he becomes a Muslim. Dayanand notwithstanding 
his personal belief in the Vedic religion, made moral virtues the 
touchstone of the worth of a man. Referring to Dayanand’s views 
on God and man Jordens observes, “His second, and even more 
compelling concept was that man’s salvation had to be achieved 
completely by his own works and by nothing else; moral action 
guided by reason was the one and only power effective in the 


.process of salvation. Dayanand ruthlessly eliminated all other 


roads to moksha, all the short cuts, the easy rides, the instantaneous 
transformations that Hinduism had devised over the centuries. 
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Moksha was to be earned by action alone.’® He further refers 
to Dayanand’s insistence on moral values and says, “The whole 
programme basically depended on everyone living a morally good 
life. The very essence of this righteous life was the practice of 
virtue. For wisdom and truthfulness are the roots of justice, 
tolerance, and peace. . . .Dayanand’s deep sense of morality shows 
itself in his balanced treatment of the major aspects of human 
relationships.”’” 


Religious Conversions 

According to some free thinkers proselytisation or conversion from 
one religion to another betrays narrow dogmatism. The Arya 
Samaj also, like other organised religions, claims to be a proselytis- 
ing faith. In India the word has acquired a sinister meaning. With 
the advent of the British rule the Hindus became the targets of 
organised conversions by the Christian missionaries, As Parker Moon 
in his book Imperialism and World Politics says that it is the 
missionary who usually prepares the ground for imperialism. The 
missionary, the merchant and the machine-gun followed one another 
in different order in different countries, but all served the cause 
of western imperialism. 

In India it was the merchants of the East India Company who 
paved the way for the other two. Raja Ram Mohun Roy and 
Swami Dayanand saw the potential danger of this planned dena- 
tionalisation and tried to counter it by their efforts to remove the 
social and religious weaknesses of the Hindus which provided the 
most tantalising opportunity to the missionaries in the fulfilment of 
their objective. This religious motivation was later followed by a 
political one when the British rulers tried to counter the rise of 
nationalism by encouraging Hindu-Muslim communalism. The num- 
ber of followers of the religion became the basis not only of political 
power but even job opportunities. Religious conversion, i.e. Shuddhi 
and Tabliq by Hindus and Muslims respectively, assumed a political 
significance in India. Mahatma Gandhi, in keeping with his belief 
in the truth of all religions and specially in the indispensibility of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, was against all religious conversions. He con- 
demned the Shuddhi movement which was cvear-headed by the 


6Jordens, op. cit., p. 282. 
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Arya Samaj and by Swami Shradhanand who was one of the leaders 
of the Congress also. Gandhiji’s views had little or no impact on the 
Muslims and the Christian missonaries. The latter insisted that 
proselytisation was part of their religious freedom. In any case the 
support of organisations, like the Hindu Mahasabha for the Shuddhi 
movement, was only symbolic reaction to the renewed efforts of the 
Muslims in the wake of the abortive Khilafat movement. The Hindu 
caste system ensured the ineffectiveness of all their efforts to convert 
non-Hindus. Moreover, the Arya Samaj was the only agency as it 
still is, for conversion to Hinduism and therefore it came in for 
specific criticism at the hands of Mahatma Gandhi. Its Shuddhi 
movement was violently opposed by even the so-called nationalist 
Muslims. The assassination of Swami Shradhanand by a Muslim 
fanatic, was the price the Arya Samaj had to pay for its belief in 
conversion. 


Dayanand's Stand 
Notwithstanding the communal tension allegedly resulting from 
‘the Shuddhi movement for which the Arya Samaj was unfairly 
blamed in order to appease the Muslim sentiments, Swami 
Dayanand’s idea of religious conversion was not based on any 
narrow political or communal considerations. It followed logically 
from his conception of the constant search for truth and the conse- 
quent change in views. It was advocated by him long before it assum- 
ed the subsequent communal and political overtones, primarily 
because of the ill-conceived Khilafat movement. For Dayanand it 
was a natural corollary of the debates and discussions on theological 
theories and doctrines. The shastrathas as the debators are called 
in Sanskrit, have an ancient tradition and as the word suggests it 
only means a public discussion on metaphysical subjects and the 
meaning and interpretation of the shastras or religious scriptures by 
different schools of thought. One of the usual conditions of these 
public contests has been that the one who loses is expected to accept 
the winner’s point of view although there was and could not be any 
compulsion to do so. The proselytisation practised by Islam and 
Christianity is a different affair. It seldom involved any free and 
fair exchange of views. As a mattér of fact the Muslims do not tole- 
rate even mild criticism of the life and teachings of Muhammad. 
The Christians also had their crusades like the Islamic jihad which 
were intended to punish the non-believers and force them to accept 
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the religion of the victors. Even otherwise the conversion as practis- 
ed by Muslims and Christians in India was mostly at the cost of 
Hindus who were not in a position either to resist or retaliate if. 
Apart from the oppressive Hindu customs, coercion and temptation 
played a decisive role in these conversions. There was no place for 
such methods in the religious conversion advocated by Swami 
Dayanand. His was mainly an intellectual and doctrinal change of 
opinion. Moreover, it was not intended mainly against the Muslims 
or the Christians although the re-conversion of the Hindus who 
became Muslims or Christians naturally affected them for the simple 
reason that over 95 per cent of them were converts or the descen- 
dants of the converts from Hinduism itself. 

Most of the shastrathas of Swami Dayanand were with the Jain 
and Hindu pandits and the subject was usually idol worship. More 
than 90 per cent of the Arya Samajists are therefore converts from 
orthodox Hinduism. There are and have always been converts from 
Islam and Christianity too in the Arya Samaj. 


Criticism of Religions 
The Satyarth Prakash represents Dayanand’s rational and unexcep- 
tionable approach in the matter. Out of the fourteen chapters of 
this book the first ten postulate the Vedic doctrines about God, 
soul, transmigration of soul, prayer and worship, etc. More than 
two-thirds of the book has not a word on other religions. The remain- 
ing part deals with other religions—-Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism and 
- Christianity. As he himself declares, the criticism of these religions 
contained in these chapters was solely intended to initiate discussion 
and debates with a view to find out how far their beliefs and tenets 
are consistent with reason, the laws of nature, and even with one 
another. The entire scheme of the book therefore seems to be based 
on his constant search for what he described as the universal human 
religion. If we discuss scientific and other theories why not religious 


ones. 
In the introduction to the first part of the Satyarth Prakash, 


Dayanand says, “The main object of my writing this book is to 
elucidate true principles, that is to declare as truth what is truth and 
to declare as untruth, what is untruth. If truth is declared as 
untruth, or untruth as truth, it does not amount to the elucidation of 
true principles. Truth lies in speaking, writing or believing in a thing 
as it actually is. He who is a bigot tries to present the demerits of 
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his own faith as merits and merits of others as demerits. Such 
persons cannot arrive at truth. It is, therefore, the chief duty of 
learned men to put before the public, through preaching or through 
writings, the real nature of truth and untruth. Then they themselves 
will look to their interests and by accepting the truth and rejecting 
the untruth, live a happy life. The inner self of man is the knower 
of truth and untruth, but through selfishness, stubbornness, malevo- 
lence, and ignorance, he leaves truth and inclines towards untruth. 

“But in this book no such sentiment has been allowed any place, 
nor is there any desire to injure anybody's feelings or do harm to 
any one. Our only object in writing it is to help men in their pro- 
gress and prosperity so that men may know what truth is and what 
is untruth, they may forsake untruth, and accept truth. There is no 
way to improve humanity except through preachings by a true 
preacher." 

The honesty and sincerity of this high purpose is transparent 
from his declaration in the next para in which he says, “If it is found 
that there is any error or mistake in my statements or in printing 
they would be corrected on being pointed out and verified, provided 
it is not mala fide. Any suggestion made in the interest of humanity 
in general would be accepted and incorporated on being convinced of 
its truth.”® Further on he even admits without any hesitation that 
there are many learned scholars in every religion. What is needed 
is that they should rise above prejudices and partisanship and accept 
the universal principles, i.e. those principles which are true and in 
the interest of all and should be prepared to renounce what is not 
true and is inconsistent with each other. The differences amongst 
the scholars is the main cause of increasing the conflicts amongst 
the ignorant people which in turn add to all kinds of troubles and 
loss of human happiness. Selfish persons have vested interests in 
these conflicts and it is they who submerge the people in the ocean 
of sufferings. 

Summing up the aims of his book, Dayanand observes, “In keeping 
with the aims of this book I have accepted whatever is true in all 
religions and is not inconsistent with one another. Only those beliefs 
which are false have been repudiated. Though I am born in this 
country (Aryavarta) I have shown no partiality in favour of its reli- 
gions and treated them as I have treated the religions of other 


"Swami Dayanand, Light of Truth, op. cit., Introduction, p. 2. 
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countries. I am equally interested in the progress and well being of 
all whether they belong to this country or any other because this is 
what behoves all good people."? 

While embarking on the unpleasant task of scrutinising the con- 
flicting religious doctrines and practices of the four religions of 
Hinduism, Jainism, Christianity and Islam, he again reaffirms what 
he had declared in the earlier introduction and reassures that his 
only object is to help others and find the truth and untruth. He 
makes two more significant declarations. In the first place he gives 
the assurance that it is not his intention in the least to oppose or 
harm anyone, “but if some people cannot appreciate this work of 
mine they should not misunderstand me as 1 have no ill-will against 
any one’’. Secondly, he frankly admits his own limitations and says, 
“Whatever I have written is the result of what I learnt from the 
original books of these four religions and the extent of my know- 
ledge and intelligence." There is not the slightest trace of dogmatism. 
Such modesty and sincerity is not usual amongst the religious pre- 
ceptors. He even goes a step further when he says that “It is for the 
followers of these religions and others to accept what they find true 
and give up what they think to be untrue, according to their own 
judgement. Since the number of sects and sub-sects of these four 
religions run in thousands, I have compiled their beliefs in this 
book in order to facilitate their evaluation and to make it easy to 
differentiate between what is true and what is untrue,” +° 


Dayanand, Light of Truth, op. cit., p. 3. 
10Satyarth Prakash, Bhagalpur (Sonipat), Ramlal Kapoor Trust, Introduc- 
tion, part II, p. 405. 


XVIII. The D.A.V. Institutions: 
Their Past and Future 


The position of the Arya Samaj vis-a-vis the Hindu religion has 
assumed a new important bearing on its educational work, which 
has been an integral part of its aims and objects. As a religious 
organisation it has the same right as other religious minorities to 
impart religious instruction in the schools and to rui educational 
institutions for this purpose. Under Article 25 of the Constititution 
every citizen is free to profess, practice and propagate his religion. 
Therefore, any group of individuals are also free to form an associ- 
ation or institution on the basis of their religion. This is further 
guaranteed under Article 19 (a), (b) and (c). 


Educational Network 

Article 30 (1) of the Constitution, however, gives certain special 
rights to minorities based on religion and language to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their choice. As is well known, 
the Arya Samaj has got a network of educational institutions num- 
bering about a thousand all over India, mostly in the north, and in 
several places abroad. These D.A.V. schools and colleges for boys 
and girls, Sanskrit Vidyalayas and Gurukuls including the Gurukul 
University at Haridwar have been functioning for about a century. 
The next largest number of non-government educational institutions 
belong to the Christian missionary societies. There are some denomi- 
national institutions of the Sikhs, the Jains and the Buddhists also. 
During the last few years the state governments, the universities and 
even the Boards of Secondary Education have been trying to interfere 
into the day to day working of the non-government educational 
institutions. Their internal administration is also sought to be 
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controlled and led by the state on the plea that they receive financial 
assistance from the state. 

What is still more surprising is that this increasing interference is 
resorted to in the name of “better organisation and development of 
education". It is however well known that many of these institutions 
are already doing better than similar state institutions. The real 
object of this control seems to be more political than academic and 
therefore it is all the more undesirable and objectionable. 

The government have laid down conditions that unless these 
institutions submit to their direct or indirect control they may not 
be given financial aid or even academic recognition. The Christian 
missionary educational institutions were the first to protest against 
this tendency to interfere in the internal administration. A number 
of writ applications were filed in the Courts from time to time under 
Article 30 (1) against these restrictions. The High Courts and even 
the Supreme Court have consistently held that these restrictions on 
the educational institutions run by the religious or linguistic mino- 
rities are ultra-vires and contrary to the fundamental rights guaranteed 
under Article 30 (1). 


National Objective 

The D.A.V. and other educational institutions of the Arya Samaj 
have a glorious record of almost a century old national service. Its 
contribution not only in the field of education but also in almost 
every sphere of national activity is well known. 

Unlike the mushroom growth of many communal, caste and even 
private personal institutions which have cropped up after inde- 
pendence under political patronage, the D.A.V. institutions were 
established with some mission and were built as a result of consider- 
able sacrifice by devoted patriots, like Lala Lajpat Rai and Swami 
Shradhanand. The famous Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore 
was founded soon after the death of Swami Dayanand in 1884. This 
College became the focal point of the D.A.V. movement throughout 
the country. 

The aims of this movement of national education would be clear 
from the following excerpts from the account of its foundation: 


The VIIIth principle of the Arya Samaj enjoins on its followers 
to diffuse knowledge and dispel ignorance, 
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The Samaj as a body and its members have accordingly been 
engaged in educational work of considerable importance. 

The aim of this educational effort was described in these words: 
“To secure the best advantage of education it is necessary to make 
it national in tone and character.” Referring to the rush of foreign 
ideas and introduction of English education and deploring its 
consequences on our society the report said, “This results . . . is 
the inevitable consequence of the one sided policy of education 
imparted through a foreign agency." To remedy this situation it was 
decided “To make provision for the efficient study of national 
language and literature and carefully to initiate the youthful mind 
into the habits and modes of life consistent with national spirit and 
character." Mahatma Hansraj whose sacrifice for the cause of D.A.V. 
movement is well known therefore decided to dedicate his life to “the 
call of duty to religion and motherland." About the policy of mana- 
gement of the D.A.V. institutions “it was laid down in the rules that 
the management should be in the hands of the elected representatives 
of such Arya Samajes as contributed to its funds, with the addition 
of few Hindus representing the professional classes." 

It may not be easy to realise today, how courageous and risky it 
was in those days of the British rule to even think of a national 
language and initiate “the youthful minds with national spirit and 
character" and to come forward to answer “the call of duty to 
religion and motherland." The Arya Samaj through the D.A.V. 
institutions accepted this challenge and suffered for it as the history 
of the Arya Samaj would show. It may be remembered that the Arya 
Samaj sponsored this national cause ten years before the Indian 
National Congress came into existence. At its inception the Congress 
was an organisation loyal to the British rule and thanked “providence 
for the blessings of the western education and the British rule in 
India." It became a national movement under Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Tilak and later on under Mahatma Gandhi. 


Special Features of the D.A.V. Movement 
The aims and objects of this new venture in the field of education 


are best explained by one of its founders—Lala Lajpat Rai. Presiding 
over the foundation day in London in 1914 he observed, 


ve It was provided in the rules that the management should be 
in the hands of elected representatives of such Arya Samajists as 
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contributed to its funds, with the addition of a few Hindus repre- 
senting the professions and the classes; and that rule has been 
acted upon without exception. No non-Hindu has been associated 
with the management of. the College. 

The second principle, nowhere recorded but generally accepted, 
was that the teaching should be exclusively done by Indians, and 
there has been no exception on this point. . . .The results have been 
excellent. Our students have often headed the lists of ordinary 
passes, as well as honours passes, in Sanskrit and Mathematics. 
They have several times headed the list of English, Political 
Economy, History, Philosophy, Chemistry, Persian, and other 
subjects. A considerable number of Government and University 
scholarships, granted on the results of University examinations, 
have every year been won by our students, and also medals and 
prizes. In the M.A. class we coach only in Sanskrit. All this has 
been achieved by the labours of Indian teachers unaided by any 
foreign agency. 

The third principle (which is also an unwritten law) imposes on 
the managers the moral obligation not to seek monetary assistance 
from the Government. This principle has been acted upon, unless 
a petty grant of a few thousand rupees made by the University 
be considered an exception. 

The fourth principle was to aim at giving free education. The 
paucity of funds, and Government and University regulations, 
have prevented us from giving effect to this; but still our fees have 
generally been 50 per cent less than those of Government schools 
and colleges. 


About the object for these principles he says: 


They were not adopted in any spirit of hostility or antagonism 
to the British, or the Government, or any other community. The 
object was primarily to try an experiment in purely indigenous 
enterprise; secondly, to develop a spirit of self-help and self-reliance 
in a community in which those qualities had, by lapse of time and 
lack of opportunity, degenerated. Everyone who knows the Punjab, 
knows how well we have succeeded in this direction; probably no 
other province in India has developed private enterprise in educa- 
tion to the same extent and with the same success as we have in 
the Punjab. This spirit of self-help, called exclusiveness by our 
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critics, has cost us dear, because on that account we have always 
been under the shadow of official mistrust. No bureaucracy loves 
people who can do big things without their help and guidance; much 
less a foreign bureaucracy. They wish to keep the strings of all public 
activities in their own hands, or in the hands of those who can be 
used as tools. We set a different standard, and so we were disliked. 
Yet, on the whole, the attitude of the Department and the Uni- 
versity towards us has not been unfair. They have generally given 
us credit for our work, and praised our public spirit, but they have 
never beeen at ease with us. Once or twice when we sought their 
help to acquire land for a building site and play grounds, they 
would not oblige. Lately they have compulsorily requisitioned a 
piece of land, which we had secured with great trouble and after 
protracted litigation, and refused to give us in lieu one of the 
Government plots lying under our own walls. But this is only 
‘en passant’. The general attitude of the Department and the Uni- 
versity has been fair, though both have often been influenced in 
framing new regulations by the fact that our School and College 
were formidable rivals to the Government and aideitutionsindst 
of similar nature.! 


Freedom and Initiative 

Even now it is generally admitted that most of the non-government 
educational institutions have proved better in many respects than the 
state managed ones, primarily because they enjoy a certain amount 
of freedom and initiative which may not be possible in government 
schools under the rigid government rules and regulations. Moreover, 
these institutions are run by persons who are by and large devoted to 
a cause and are actuated by a spirit of service. Therefore, they take 
personal interest and identify themselves with these institutions in 
a way which cannot be expected from government servants. The 
principals and teachers in government institutions are liable to be 
transferred from one institution to another and this is another reason 
why it is not possible for them to identify with the progress and well 
being of the students of a particular institution. 


iLala Lajpat Rai, The History of the Arya Samaj, N i Ori 
man, 1967, pp. 140-42, aj, New Delhi, Orient Long 
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Freedom of Management 

The D.A.V. institutions, some of which have been in existence for 
about 100 years, have always enjoyed this freedom and their manag- 
ing bodies have always been composed of persons having faith in 
the Arya Samaj. For example, the Constitution of the Arya Samaj 
Shiksha Sabha, Ajmer, makes it clear that at least two-thirds of its 
members must be regular members of the Arya Samaj (Rule 4 ka, 
kha, sa) and others also should come from either donors or members 
of the general body. The persons who manage the D.A.V. institutions 
and those who are responsible for its internal administration and 
teachings have been generally those who share the ideology of the 
Arya Samaj and that is why the Arya Samaj educational institutions 
have been able to maintain their great traditions. 


Sense of Duty 

Most of the teachers of non-government schools spend their lives in 
the same institution and thus develop a kind of vested interest in 
them. The D.A.V. institutions generally are noted for some of these 
special features. Their results in the public examinations, their dis- 
cipline and a general atmosphere of nationalist and progressive think- 
ing in social as well as religious matters, have all been appreciated 
and acknowledged. If these institutions are now deprived of their 
distinguishing features they would no longer be able to maintain 
their long and well established record of service which would be a 
great loss not only to the cause of education but also to the national 
interest. Itis generally admitted that there should be greater individual 
freedom and initiative in the field of thinking, and educational insti- 
tutions are the only place where freedom of thought can thrive and 
develop. 


Religious Education 

Religious and moral education has been a regular feature of these 
institutions. Havans and functions connected with the life and 
teachings of Swami Dayanand are special features of these institu- 
tions. There are regular textbooks for each class called Dharma 
Shiksha which are used for giving the religious instruction, In actual 
practice it is the principal or the headmasters and the teachers who 
are supposed to implement and keep up these traditions. Obviously, 
therefore, the management must have a free hand in selecting suit- 
able teachers for this purpose. provided they are otherwise aualified 
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according to the academic standards prescribed by the universities 
or the the Board of Education. 

Countermining the denationalising influences of Macaulay’s edu- 
cation was one of the objects of the D.A.V. movement. How admi- 
rably the D.A.V. institutions succeeded in their aim, may be seen 
from the observations of a well-known detractor of the Arya Samaj 
Sir Valentine Chirol, who says, 


Their influence has been constantly exerted to check the marri- 
ages between mere boys and almost infant girls which have done 
so much physical as well as moral mischief to Hindu society, and 
also to improve the wretched lot of Hindu widows whose widow- 
hood with all that it entails of mental degradation often begins 
before they have ever really been wives. To this end the Aryas 
have not hesitated to encourage female education, and the girls’ 
orphanage at Jullandar, where there is also a widows’ home, 
show what excellent social results can be achieved in tha‘.direc- 
tion. Again in the treatment of the ‘untouchable’ low castes, the 
Arya Samaj may claim to have been the first native body to 
break new ground and to attempt something akin to the work of 
social reclamation of which Christianity and in a lesser degree, 
Islam had hitherto had the monopoly. Schools and especially 
industrial classes have been established in various districts which 
cannot fail to raise thestatus of the younger generation and gra- 
dually to emancipate the lower castes from the bondage in which 
they have been hitherto held. These and many other new depar- 
tures conceived in the same liberal spirit at first provoked the vehe- 
ment hostility of the orthodox Hindus, who at one time stopped 
all social intercourse with the Arya reformers. But whereas in 
other parts of India the idea of social reform came to be asso- 
ciated with that of western ascedency and therefore weakened 
and gave way before the rising tide of reaction against that ascen- 
dency, it has been associated in the Punjab with the cry of ‘Arya 
for the Aryans,’ and the political activities of the Arya Samaj, or 
at least of anumber of its most prominent members who have 
figured conspicuously in the anti-British agitation of the last few 
years, have secured for it from Hindu orthodoxy a measure of 
tolerance and even of goodwill which its social activities would 
certainly not otherwise have received. That the Arya Samaj, 
which shows the impress of western influence in so much of its 
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social work, should at the same time have associated itself so 
intimately with a political movement directed against British rule 
is one of the many anomalies presented by the problem of Indian 
unrest.” 


These remarks were obviously made in support of the then pre- 
vailing suspicion against the Arya Samaj as a political organisation, 
but in the light of subsequent developments leading to the freedom 
of the country, they are not only a tribute, though a grudging one, 
to the Arya Samaj and its educational work but also show how it 
was successful in its mission. 


A Doubtful Future 
These very Arya Samaj institutions which pioneered the national 
basis of our education are facing discrimination and that too under 
our national government. While Article 30 (1) gives the Christian 
missionary institutions full freedom, the Arya Samaj institutions are 
denied similar facilities merely because they did not claim separate 
political rights to qualify for being a religious minority in the so- 
called technical sense. It is obvious that these institutions of the 
Arya Samaj cannot exist now without aid and assistance from the 
government. In fact it is their right to expect and claim such assis- 
tance from their own government which they once refused to take 
from a foreign government in order to preserve their freedom. It is 
therefore unfortunate if the government of free India should compel 
them to sacrifice their autonomy and utility in return for state aid and 
assistance which are guaranteed under Article 30(1), to educational 
.. institutions of other religious minorities. In the face of the High 
Court decisions and the verdict of the highest judicial authority, the 
Supreme Court, there can be no doubt that the insititutions of the 
Arya Samaj are entitled to similar protection under Article 30(1). 
However, even if there is any doubt it is merely a technical one 
which can and should be set aside as is being done in the case of 
the Aligarh Muslim University. The claim of the University is even 
weaker than that of the Arya Samaj in view of the fact that the 
Supreme Court has already declared that neither on facts nor in 
law is the Aligarh University covered under Article 30(1). Asa 


2Valentine Chirol, Indian Unrest, London, Macmillan & Co., 1910, 
pp. 110-11. : 
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matter of fact there is no moral or legal justification for denying the 
Hindus at least an equal right with the minorities only because the 
Hindus are in majority. 


A Way Out 

The late Shri Kumaramangalam representing the State of Kerala in 
the case of Mother Provost versus the State (AIR, 1970, SC 2977) 
had given an assurance that if any restrictions and conditions are 
considered ultra-vires and therefore, inapplicable to the Christian 
institutions because of Article 30(1) then such conditions and restric- 
tions would not be forced on the educational institutions of the 
majority community also. This assurance besides being just and 
proper is the only way to remove this discrimination against the 


majority community in a sensitive matter like the freedom of religion 
in its educational institutions. 


Ay 
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XIX. Education as a Part of 
Religious Freedom 


Religious freedom is now universally recognised as an inviolable 
right. The declaration of human rights by the UN therefore, speci- 
fically includes this right in clause XVIII and XIX. The late Shri 
K.M. Munshi who prepared the draft of these rights for our Cons- 
titution, had pointed out that freedom of religion is included in 
most of the constitutions.* 


Background of Article 30 

The various aspects of religious freedom are grouped under Articles 
25 to 30 of the Fundamental Rights. There is a close connection 
between Articles 25, 26 and 30. In fact they have a common origin 
under Article 16 of Munshi’s original draft? under the common title 
“Religious and Cultural Rights."? The Article was later on split up 
to give effect to the various aspects of the same right. Item no. 3 
under Article VI of the draft was split into Articles 26 and 30. And 
item no. l is the present Article 25. The original clause VI was 
again split as under: 


Sub-clause (i) is Article 29. 
Sub-clause (ii) is Article 29 (i). 
Sub-section 3 (a) is Article 30 (1) and 3 (b) is 30 (2). 


Thus Article 30 (1), though now under the separate head “Cultu- 
ral and Educational Rights", basically constitutes a religious and 


IShiva Rao, The Framing of India’s Constitution (FIC), New Delhi, Institute 
of Public Administration, 1966, p. 266. 
?]bid., p. 76. 
-3SIbid., p. 215. 
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cultural right. In fact it says so by referring to minorities based on 
religion and language. 

The present Article 30 reads, “All minorities whether based on 
religion or language shall have the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice." i 

It is thus clear that the establishment of educational institutions 
is an essential part of the religious freedom given under Article 25 
which guarantees the right “to profess and even to propagate reli- 


gion”. This is admitted by the Supreme Court in 1958 SC 9604 . 


where it is held that all these- Articles belong to the same category. 
Article 26 gives the right to religious denominations in respect of 
religious and charitable institutions and education has been conside- 
red a charitable purpose. The various Religious and Charitable 
Trusts Acts passed by the state legislatures include education under 
the definition of charitable purpose as would be clear from the 
Trust Act of UP, Rajasthan and Bombay. In the ancient Indian, 
tradition education has been called the best form of charity — 
saryesham dananam brahmadanam vishishyatey. 

Dr. Ambedkar had pointed out that Article 19 included the right 
to form associations based on religion also and this right is conced- 
ed under Article 19 of our Constitution. Therefore, the right of 
religious freedom given to individuals in Article 25 is equally avail- 
able to religious associations like the Arya Samaj, even if it is con- 
sidered to be a part of Hindu community. The term "religious" 
under Article 30(1) in respect of educational institutions should 
therefore be given wider and liberal meaning in the context of Arti- 
cles 25 and 26 so as to include well defined religious organisations 
like the Arya Samaj, in their purview. 

As pointed out earlier in this book, education has always been 
one of the chief aims of the Arya Samaj. Swami Dayanand made 
specific mention of it in his will." We have already seen how he 
placed great emphasis on suitable education of both boys and girls, 


in the eighth article of the Samaj. He also wrote a Separate chapter 
on education in his Satyarth Praksh, 


“AIR, 1963, Supreme Court, Nag 
R, » 5 pur, pp. 540-44, 
5Ibid., Note—1, P. 87 items 18 & 19, 
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Education as a Part of Religious Freedom iri 


Right of Hindus 

If educational institutions are considered essential for the preserva- 
tion and propagation of the religion of the minorities under Article 
30, how can this same right be denied to other religious organisa- 
tions, even if they are supposed to be parts of the Hindu majority 
community. Giving protection to the minorities in the matter of 
religion does not and should not mean that the majority has no 
such right to preserve and preach its religion when even individuals 
have been given the right under Article 25. It should be remembered 
that it is religion which is the basis of the right given under Article 
30(1) and not any political, social or economic concession or consi- 
deration. The Right to Propagate Religion was specifically added 
under Article 25 on the demand of the Christians and the Muslims 
because they claimed to be proselytising religions and consequently 
it has been held by the Supreme Court that educational institutions 
are necessary and effective means of preserving and propagating 
their religion and culture.’ Judicial decisions 1958 SC 961 (h) as 
also 1974 SC 1389 sum up the laws in this respect. Justice Mathew 
specially emphasised the importance of educational institutions in the 
context of religious freedom, Justice Dwivedi also endorsed his view 
in para 274 of this judgment.* 


Arya Samaj and Propagation of Religion 

The non-Arya Samaj Hindus who are in majority and are called 
Pauranic Hindus may not feel concerned so much, because they do 
not believe in converting other people to their religion. As 
Mahatma Gandhi pointed out, Sanatan Dharma is not a missionary 
religion? It is argued that the Sanatan Hindu Dharma is very 
Catholic and liberal which believes all religions to be true and 
follows different paths for the realisation of the same goal. Obvious- 
ly, therefore, proselytisation may have place in it. The Arya Samaj 
on the other hand believes that the only true religion is its Vedic 
religion and, therefore, like the Christians and the Muslims they 
consider it their duty to preach and propagate it amongst others. 
Thus if the Arya Samaj is denied similar rights as are given to the 
Christians or the Muslims under Article 30(1), they would not be 


"AIR, 1974, Supreme Court, p. 1889, paras 135, 136, 138, 145, 146 & 147. 
SIbid., para 274. 
9M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, Ahmedabad, Navajivan Press, 1950, p. 9. 
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able to enjoy the religious freedom guaranteed under Article 25, 

It may be noted that the Sikhs, Jains and the Buddhists are now 
considered eligible for this right to administer their educational 
institutions under Article 30(1) as religious minorities, not so much 
because they are distinct or separate religions but because they 
claimed or supposed to have claimed certain separate political 
rights." At least the Jains do not practice proselytisation and, 
therefore, may not need educational institutions for propagating 
their religion, although they are also entitled to give religious 
instruction to their own followers. 


Propagation of Vedic Religion 

The Arya Samaj on the other hand claims this right, exclusively on 
the basis of its religious beliefs and doctrines which clearly enjoin 
upon it to propagate its religion through educational institutions. It 
is their fundamental right also under Article 25 to provide facilities 
for religious instruction to their children for which purpose they 
may, and have actually, set up educational institutions. The Arya 
Samaj has always been a missionary organisation from the very 
beginning. Its founder Swami Dayanand had himself spent the best 
part of his life in preaching the Vedic religion of his concept. He 
toured almost the whole of north India and wherever he went, he 
did not only deliver sermons, and enter into religious disputations 
with the followers of other religions but also established schools and 
pathshalas for the purpose of teaching Sanskrit and Hindi as well as 
for propagating his religious doctrines. In his lectures in Poona as 
well as in his will he has emphasised the need of sending missiona- 
ries all over the world to preach the message of the Vedas. Thus the 
Arya Samaj claims this right not on the basis of any extraneous 
political consideration, like other minorities, but solely on the basis 
of its obligation to propagate religion through educational institu- 
tions. Its claim is therefore founded on the sole argument that 
religion and religion alone should be the sole basis of this right 
under Article 30(1) besides of course the language. In any case this 
article guarantees cultural and religious freedom and should have 
nothing to do with any political consideration as wrongly held by 
Delhi High Court. 


In a preceding chapter we discussed how freedom of religion has 


1WAIR, 1976, Delhi High Court, p. 207. 
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been interpreted to include the right to profess and propagate 
religion through educational institutions as well. It would, therefore, 
be worthwhile to analyse the relevant judgment of the Supreme 
Court, which forms the basis of this aspect of religious freedom. My 
contention is that instead of conferring this freedom to establish and 
administer educational institutions for the students of their own 
religion or for giving religious instruction to them, the right to 
establish such institutions for general secular education for the 
followers of other religions also, is based entirely on the judicial 
interpretation rather than the intention or the language of the 
framers of the Article. It is also held by several High Courts and 
the Supreme Court that these institutions will be entitled to receive 
financial assistance from the state and would still be free from the 
control of the Government or the Universities to which the edu- 
cational institutions run by the majority community are usually - 
subject. 


Education and the Minorities 

The first and perhaps the basic judicial verdict on Article 30(1) is 
contained in the advisory opinion of the Supreme Court on the 
Kerala Education Bill.!! The views expressed in this judgment have 
been followed in all the subsequent decisions on Articles 26, 29 and 
30. 

In this important pronouncement it was held that the educational 
institutions are essential and necessary means of religious freedom 
given to the minorities who have the freedom to propagate their 
religion. It is observed by the court that “The minorities evidently 
desire that education should be imparted to the children of their 
community in an atmosphere congenial to the growth of their reli- 
gion”. “The Constitution makers recognised the value of their claim 
and conferred on them the fundamental rights under Articles 29 and 
Bone 

Again it says, “The educational institutions protected by Article 
30(1) might impart purely religious instruction. Indeed, it seems 
likely that it is such institutions that are primarily to be protected 
under Article 30(1).’2 Then again at the end of the same page it 


XLATR, 1958, Supreme Court, p. 956. 
127bid., col. I, last para, p. 959. 
13]bid., p. 960. 
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says, "Article 30(1) belongs to the same category as Articles 25, 26 
and 29 so that their educational institutions may be administered 
without interference and the minorities be allowed to live their own 
cultural lives as regards religion and language. It is further held that 
“A minority community can effectively conserve its language, script 
or culture by and through educational institutions and, therefore, 
the right to establish and maintain the educational institution of 
their choice under Article 30(1).” In Note J at the end it is remark- 
ed, "Indeed the object of conservation of the distinct language, 
script and culture of a minority can be better served by propagating 
the same amongst non-members of the particular community,'"14 
Further it is observed, “The Articles leave it to their choice to 
establish such educational institutions as will serve both the purpos- 
es, ic. the purpose of conserving their religion, language and cul- 
. ture and also the purpose of giving a thorough good education to 
their children.’’?® 
The latest and the most comprehensive verdict of the Supreme 
Court on this point is given in the case of the St. Xavier’s College, 
Ahmedabad.!5 This important judgment confirms, and even extends 
further, what was held in the Kerala Education Bill case. 


Religion as the Basis of Education 

Justice Mathew on his own and on behalf of Justice Chandrachud 
(now the Chief Justice of India) has dealt with this religious basis of 
educational institutions vividly and in detail in paragraphs 135, 
136, 137, 145, 147 and 183. Quoting from Ronald Eugene Smith, Js 
India a Secular State? Justice Mathew observed in para 136, “It is 
important to examine the raison d'etre of educational institutions 
administered by religious groups . . . such schools are started with a 
primary religious objective." We may add here another significant 
part of Smith's quotation, *In other words a religious body esta- 
blishes and maintains schools in order to create a total environment 
which will be favourable to the promotion of its particular religious 
values." In para 144, Justice Mathew observes, “The religious 
Minority should have the guaranteed right to establish and adminis- 


UATR, op. cit ‚fp. 961. 
I5]bid., pp. 22 & 23, 
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ter its own educational institutions where it can impart secular edu- 
cation in a religious atmosphere.” 


Views of the Pope 

Justice Dwivedi is, therefore, right when he says, “in para 274 on 
the authority of the Pope himself, that the Catholic educational 
institutions believe that education belongs to the Church and the 
Catholic dogma categorically denies the premise that secular general 
education can be isolated from religious teachings." Pope Pius Xl is 
quoted to have said that “Catholic educational institutions are 
those where Catholic religion permeates the entire atmosphere and 
where all teachings, organisations, teachers, syllabuses and text- 
books are regulated by Christian spirits." 

In fact almost all judges of the Supreme Court while concurring 
with the majority judgment delivered by the Chief Justice Ray have 
emphasised the religious objects of these institutions run by the 
minorities and have held that any conditions of recognition or for 
grant-in-aid which result in the surrender of their rights under 
Article 30 would be improper and ultra-vires. 


Right of the Majority 

Justice Khanna (in para 17) referring to Article 25 about the right 
to profess and propagate religion and to establish religious charitable 
institutions under Article 26 quotes Articles 28, 29 and 30 and 
observes in para 73 that in spite of the use of the word minority in 
the marginal note, Article 29 gives that right both to the majority 
and the minority and in para 74, he agrees with the view that the 
management must be free to mould the institution in accordance 
with the ideals of the founders. He observes (on page 1414, col. II) 
that the object of Articles 25 to 30 was to give the right to preserve 
and propagate religion for which purpose Fundamental Rights under 
Articles 25 to 30 are given. 


The important question which arises in view of these observations 
is, what about the right of the majority community to similar free- 
dom of religion ? The justification for special protection for the 
minorities is said to be the fear that the majority may suppress or 
interfere with their religious freedom. Therefore, it is necessary that 
there should be no discrimination against the minorities but discri- 
mination is one thing and special or. exclusive privilege is another 
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thing. The ideal situation, therefore, would be that the minority 
should enjoy their freedom without depriving the majority of its 
similar freedom, specially when there is no conflict as in the case of 
religious freedom. 


Article 30 Abused 

However, Article 30(1) goes beyond a mere safeguard against any 
interference in the religious affairs of the minorities. It confers on 
them a positive right to establish separate educational institutions, 
to give religious instruction in their educational institutions run 
practically at the cost of the state because sub-clause (2) of Article 


30 guarantees state assistance also to these institutions and this - 


financial assistance comes to $0 to 95 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture and in some cases 100 per cent of the teachers cost which is the 
major portion of their budget. What is significant is that the mino- 
rities are not only free to give religious instruction to their own 
children but also to the students of other communities as ias been 
held in the matter of the Kerala Education Bill. 


Why Not Hindus? 

Now the question is how the majority community can also enjoy the 
freedom of their religion through educational institutions unless it is 
argued that they have no such right in spite of what is said in 
Article 25 which gives equal freedom to every minority and majority. 
The Hindu community with religious divisions cannot possibly make 
use of their majority for giving religious instruction through the 
state educational institutions for obvious reasons. Therefore, the 
only way out is that all religious organisations, associations and 
denominations like the Arya Samaj which run their educational 
institutions should have the same freedom as given to the minorities 
under Article 30(1). However in actual practice Article 30(1) has 
resulted in depriving the Hindus of equal. and similar religious free- 
dom. This was never intended by the framers of our Constitution, 
nor is it necessary to do so to safeguard the religious interest of the 
minorities. The claim of the Arya Samaj educational institutions, 
therefore, is a test of our secular ideal as well as of the religious 
freedom guaranteed to everyone under Article 25, $ 


Three Aspects of Administration 
In order to ensure that these minority educational institutions are 
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able to fulfil the objectives for which they were established, the 
Supreme Court has held in a series of judgments, beginning from 
the advisory opinion in the Kerala Education Bill Case to the latest 
decision in the St. Xavier's College, Ahmedabad case (1974 SC 1389), 
that there are three indispensible spheres in which these educational 
institutions should have full freedom. They are (/) the appointment 
of the teachers and the principals and their recruitment and their 
dismissal; (2) the composition fo their governing bodies; and (3) full 
freedom to impart religious instructions. In para 40 and 41 of 1974 
SC 1389, it has been held that there should be no outside element 
in the managing committees and they should consist entirely of per- 
sons having faith in the object for which these institutions were 
established. Similarly, in para 42, it is observed that the manage- 
ment should be free to recruit the principals and headmasters and 
members of the teaching staff, so that persons who are suitable from 
the point of view of the special features of the institutions are ap- 
pointed. In para 43, the right of the management to enforce its 
discipline including the dismissal and punishment of the employees 
has been considered a necessary part of their right of administration. 
Even a provision for referring any dispute between the management 
and the teachers to a tribunal prescribed by the University has been 
held to be ultra-vires in these words: “This would introduce an 
area of litigious controversy inside the educational institution and 
vitiate its atmosphere. The governing body should, therefore, be 
free to have its own discipline." 

Needless to say that if the Arya Samaj institutions also do not 
have similar freedom in their administration, they cannot fulfil the 
aims for which they were established as has been rightly held by 
their lordships of the Supreme Court in respect of the Christian: 
educational institutions. So far as the Arya Samaj is concerned it 
is not making any new claim. The D.A.V. institutions, some of 
which have been in existence for about 100 years, have always en- 
joyed this freedom and their managing bodies have always been 
composed of persons having faith in the Arya Samaj. For example, 
the Constitution of the Arya Samaj Shiksha Sabha, Ajmer, lays 
down that at least two-third majority of its members must be regu- 
lar members of the Arya Samaj (Rule 4 ka, kha, sa) and other also 
should be either donors or members of the general body. The same 
was the case with the first D.A.V. institution, ie. D.A.V. College, 
Lahore, as Lajpat Rai has pointed out while speaking of the history 
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of the establishment of that College that “It was provided in the 
rules that the management should be in the hands of the elected 
representatives of such Arya Samajees as contributed to its funds 
with the addition of a few Hindus representing the professions and 
the classes and that rule has been acted upon without exception. No 
non-Hindu had been associated with the management of the 
college.” 


Managing Committees 

The managing bodies of these institutions have been enjoying so far 
full freedom of internal discipline such as the appointment of tea- 
chers subject, of course, to their being qualified. 

It is only recently that some of the state governments and their 
education departments as well as some of the universities, have be- 
gun to interfere in the internal administration of these institutions 
by claiming to put their nominees on the managing bodies irrespec- 
tive of the fact whether they are Arya Samajists or not. 


Teachers 

Similarly, the right to appoint principals and teachers is either 
greatly reduced or is made subject to the approval of these authori- 
ties. It may be noted that the Supreme Court has already held in 
1971 SC 1737 that the claim of the Guru Nanak University to put 
its nominees on the managing body of the D.A.V. College, Jullunder, 
or to limit the right of the management in the matter of appoint- 
ment of teachers is a violation of the fundamental right of the Arya 
Samaj institutions. It is obvious that the principal or head master 
isthe key figure and the teachers are equally important factors in 
fulfilling the aim and objects with which these institutions were 
established. Similarly, it is the managing body which lays down the 
policy and guides the teaching staff. The persons who managed the 
D.A.V. institutions so far and those who were responsible for their 
internal administration and teaching have been generally those who 
shared the ideology of the Arya Samaj and that was the reason why 
the Arya Samaj educational institutions have been able to keep up 
its traditions by providing regular religious instructions in them. 


Right of Recognition 
The Arya Samaj educational institutions are now faced with a seri- 
ous problem as a result of the growing tendency on the part of the 
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government to interfere in their long established freedom of internal 
administration. The universities and education boards threaten them 
with withdrawal of their recognition unless they submit to their new 
control. They are warned that the financial aid given to them was 
likely to be withdrawn if they fail to submit to the increasing inter- 
ference by the State Education Department in their affairs. 

Chief Justice Dass has, therefore, rightly observed that “without 
recognition the educational institutions established by the minority 
cannot fulfill the real objective of their choice and the right under 
Article 30(1) cannot be effectively exercised." This view has been 
confirmed by the Supreme Court which says that “Although affilia- 
tion or recognition is not.a fundamental right, any conditions which 
will deprive these institutions of affiliation or recognition is tant- 
amount to denying them the right given under Article 30(1)." Justice 
Dass further observes that “no educational institution can in actual 
practice be carried out without aid from the State and if they will 
not get it unless they surrender their right, they will, by compulsion 
of financial necessities, be compelled to. give up their right under. 
Artcle 30 (10). 

Justice Mathew quotes with approval the observations of Chief 
Justice Dass that financial aid is a compulsive need of these institu- 
tions. He also defends the unfettered right of appointing principals 
and teachers in these words, ‘The management has a right to assess 
their outlook and philosophy in making their appointments." 


Financial Assistance 

As is well known the Arya Samaj educational institutions cater 
mostly for students from the middle and lower middle class families. 
Women and the so-called untouchables have always been given pre- 
ference in these institutions. Therefore, the fee-income in these 
institutions is not at all sufficient to run them without the aid of the 
government. The position of the Christian missionary schools is 
very different. As is common knowledge, they cater for more af- 
fluent students and charge a fee which only the upper classes can 
afford to pay. Obviously, therefore, the Arya Samaj institutions 
cannot exist without financial assistance from the government. It 
may, however, be remembered that the D.A.V. institutions have a 
tradition of considerable sacrifice in the national cause. They had 
even refused any financial assistance from the foreign government, 
primarily in order to escape its interference and keep up their freedom 
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and independence to pursue their objective of inculcating a spirit of 
nationalism and patriotism and for this, they were always suspected 
of being disloyal to the British Government. Of course, today the 
Arya Samaj has and can have ho objection to accept financial assis- 
tance from our own free government as there is no question now of 
any hindrance in propagating the spirit of nationalism as was the 
case during the British days. 

Apart from these relevant considerations, the actual working of 
Article 30(1) has been a source of particular difficulty for the D.A:V. 
institutions and the discrimination involved has put them on the 
hofns of dilemma. If they submit to the discrimination and the 
growing interference, they cannot continue to serve their special 
objective, for which they were established, and if they refuse to sub- 
mit to government control their very existence might be endangered 
for want of funds. It would be ironical if these institutions have to 
close down in free India and that too because they did not claim any 
sepatate political rights or anti-national privileges as the other mino- 
rities did which would have made them eligible for freedom from 
these invidious restrictions and undue interferences. This was the 
strange ground on which the Delhi High Court actually refused to 
accept the Arya Samaj as a religious minority under Article 30. 








XX. Inequality for Equality 


Article 30 in Working 

The actual working of Article 30(1) during the last 32 years has given 
rise to some unexpected and unintended results. It was primarily 
meant to safeguard the religious freedom of the minorities but un- 
fortunately it has also resulted in depriving the majority community 
of similar freedom. It has also neutralised to a great extent our 
secular ideal which in the context of conditions in India means equal 


respect and freedom for all religions, whether of majority or mino- 
rity. 


Background of Article 30 

The history of the framing of Article 30 shows that what was claim- 
ed by the minorities was freedom to establish their own educational 
institutions at their own cost. In fact the late K.M. Munshi who 
drafted the Article clearly said so.! Another prominent member of 
the Constituent Assembly, K.T. Shah, supported this approach on 
the analogy of similar provision for the minorities in Europe. Shri 
Santhanam also stressed this aspect of educational freedom. 


USA and Canada 

It is well known that even today educational institutions run by 
religious minorities are not given any grant-in-aid in America or in 
Canada. Sub-clause (ii) of Article 30 of our Constitution, on the other 
hand, gives a clear guarantee that the state will not refuse financial 
assistance to these minority educational institutions. 


Whiva Rao, The Framing of India's Constitution, New Delhi, Institute of 
Public Administration, 1966, p. 76. 
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Religion through Education 

Article 28(3), no doubt, says that no religious instructions to the 
students of other communities will be imparted if they do not want it, 
In actual practice, however, this restriction is most ineffective. It is 
well known that due to the growing demand for admission in the 
English medium institutions, there is a great rush for admission in 
these Christian minority schools and it is unthinkable that any 
student or parent would object to the religious teachings imparted 
regularly in these institutions. As Justice Dwivedi of the Supreme 
Court has remarked, these institutions consider it necessary to main- 
tain an atmosphere of their religion in them.” Justice Mathews in the 
same judgment has even declared that these institutions are primarily 
aimed at and meant for preserving and propagating their religion.? 
The Supreme Court has further declared that “Propagating religion 
among non-members is also an essential part of their right."^ 1t is 
well known that the majority of the student in these institutions are 
non-Christians, mostly Hindus, who are subjected to the preaching of 
a religion which is not theirs. It is admitted that the entire atmosphere 
in these institutions is permeated with a Christian approach which 
is bound to influence the impressionable minds of the young boys 
and girls. 


Hindus Debarred 

The Delhi High Court has held in a recent judgment? that the 
Hindus or any section of them are not eligible for the protection 
given under Article 30(1). In other words, no Hindu organisation or 
society can claim to have educational institutions of their choice 
nor can they give any religious education even to their own students, 
if they want recognition and financial assistance from the state. 
However, if they refuse to abide by the condition and retrictions 
from which the non-Hindu institutions are exempted, their recogni- 
tion as well as financial assistance can be withdrawn, Even if they 
can do without financial aid from the state, they cannot do without 
Tecognition by the universities or the boards of education. The 
students of unrecognised schools and colleges would have no pro- 
spects either of employment or for higher education. The fact, how- 


?Rao, op. cit., “A Study”, p. 24. 
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éver, is that most of the educational insititutions run by the Hindus 
cater for the children of the middle class parents, who cannot afford 
the higher fees which can make these institutions self-supporting 
and, therefore, they have to rely on the state grant-in-aid for ‘their 
very survival, and thus have to surrender their freedom and initia- 
tive in return for government aid. The so-called public schools are 
meant for the high and privileged people and are beyond the means 
of the poor and the middle rungs of our society. The Christian mis- 
sionary institutions, on the other hand, can easily compete with these 
expensive put by schools because of the patronage of the high and 
the official class of Hindus. The medium of instruction in most of 
these minority institutions, is English which ensures better prospects 
for their children. These parents are therefore willing to pay the 
heavy cost not only in terms of money but also for the cultural and 
religious brainwashing. Many of these institutions refuse to accept 
any government grant which is guaranteed to them under the Con- 
stitution, so that they can charge their usually very high fees and 
still enjoy a greater freedom in propagating their religion. The 
children of the official class both civil and military also attend these 
schools. 

It is not my intention to blame the minorities or to oppose the 
safeguards given to them under Article 30(1). In fact they cannot 
be blamed at all for the unforeseen results of the actual working of 
Article 30(1) to the disadvantage of the majority community. Arti- 
cle 29 sub-clause 2 leaves them no option in the matter. It says that 
they cannot refuse admission to the students of other communities 
in their institutions even if they want. In any case such an option 
would have been to their disadvantage and therefore unwelcome 
because that would have deprived them of the patronage of the 
majority community. 

However, if Article 30(1) had been confined only to religious 
education for the minorities as has been observed by Justice Dwivedi 
in 1974 SC, these unforeseen results would have been avoided, be- 
cause in that case any section of Hindus whether a minority ora 
denomination would have enjoyed same right under Article 26 as the 
minorities have under Article 30 to manage their religious affairs or 
to propagate and preserve their religion through such religious 
educational institutions. But the scope of Article 30 has been so 
widened as a result of judicial interpretations that the minorities are 
now entitled to run educational institutions for general secular edu-, 
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cation also and to use them for propagating their religion amongst 
even members of other religions, mostly Hindus, and that too prac- 
tically at the cost of the state. Obviously, therefore, the actual 
working of Article 30(1) has created a situation under which it has 
become necessary for the Hindus to assert their freedom of religion 
and to explore the constitutional ayenues through which they could 
also establish and administer educational institutions of their choice, 


Right of the Majority 

Justice Khanna in para 17 of the Supreme Court judgment in the 
case of St. Xavier's College, Ahmadebad,” referring to Article 25 
about the right to profess and propagate religion and to establish 
religious charitable institutions under Article 26, quotes Articles 28 
and 29, and observes in para 73 that “In spite of the use of the word 
minority in the marginal note, Article 29 gives that right both to the 
majority and the minority" and in para 74, he agrees with the view 
that “the management must be free to mould the institution in 
accordance with the ideals of the founders." He observes (on p. 
1414, col. II) that the “object of Articles 25 to 30 was to give the 
right to preserve and propagate religion for which purpose Funda- 
mental Rights under Articles 25 to 30 are given." 

'The important question, which arises in view of these observations, 
is that of the right ofthe majority community in respect of their 
religion. The justification for special protection for the minorities is 
said to be that the majority may not suppress or interfere with their 
religious freedom. But is it necessary to deprive the majority of a 
similar religious freedom in order to ensure it for the majority? 


Article 30 Abused 

However as'we have seen, Article 30(1) goes beyond a mere safe- 
guard against any interference in the religious affairs of the minori- 
ties. It confirms on them a positive right to establish separate 
educational institutions and give religious instructions to all others 
also in their educational institutions run practically at the cost of 
the tax payers. 

It has been argued that “The object of conferring the right on 
minorities under Article 30 of the constitution is to ensure that there 
will be equality between the majority and the minority. If the 
minority do not have such special protection they will be denied 
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equality." In other words it is claimed that such an inequality is 
necessary to ensure real equality. Some discrimination against the 
majority or restrictions on their freedom is said to be necessary to 
safeguard the interests of the minority. The question arises, are 
such restrictions or discriminations justified or even necessary? As is 
clear, instead of ensuring only the equality of the minority with the 
majority the actual working of Article 30 has taken away the basic 
right of the majority and has thus deprived it even of the so-called 
equality, not to say of the apprehended superiority. 


The Real Problem 

In the present context the problem is not how to give equality to 
the minorities but how to preserve at least the equality of the majo- 
rity with the minorities. In fact it was not necessary to put any 
restrictions on the religious and educational freedom of the majority 
to give protection or even equality to the minority, in the peculiar 
conditions of India and particularly of Hinduism as a religion. In 
the first place Hinduism is not an organised religion at all and, there- 
fore, it is not so easy for the numerical majority of Hindus to use it 
to deprive the religious minorities of their freedom. On the con- 
trary, the so-called minority religions are well organised and there- 
fore strong enough to meet any challenge from the divided and caste 
ridden Hindu majority. In fact it is wrong to say that the Hindus 
constitute a religious majority. There may be some basis for the 
fear that their numerical majority may secure for them some politi- 
cal advantages but they are not in a position to derive any religious 
benefits to the detriment of the minorities. As past experience has 
shown, their mutually conflicting religious beliefs and practices and 
caste conflicts have made them helpless victims of the aggressive 
religious minorities. Our Census Reports show that the Hindu majo- 
rity has invariably been losing to the minorities whose number and 
strength grows constantly at the expense of the Hindus. Such an 
ineffective and unaggressive majority can hardly be used by Hindus 
for the propagation of their religion at the cost of the minorities or 
for their religious persecution. Orthodox Hinduism does not even 
believe in proselytisation. According to them a Hindu is only born 
and not made. They take pride in believing that other religions are 
as true as their own and all religions are equal. The question of 
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using the Hindu educational institutions for converting others to 
their religion is, therefore, a non-issue. Recent events have howeyer 
shown that, it is the minorities, who, on the basis of their organised 


voting power, always try to secure political advantages and. claim 
safeguards which are not in the wider national interest. 


XXI. Education is the Best Charity 


Without prejudice to the main contention ofthe Arya Samaj that 
it is a religious minority, distinct and separate from Hinduism, we 
may consider the alternate suggestion that as a religious denomina- 
tion also under Article 26, it is entitled to establish and administer 
educational institutions with the same freedom as is given to other 
religious minorities under Article 30 (1). 

The heading of the Article 26 is “Freedom to Manage Religious 
Affairs" and it reads: 


Subject to public order, morality and health every religious 

denomination or any section thereof shall have the right: 

(a) to establish and maintain institutions for religious and chari- 
table purposes; 

(b) to manage its own affairs in the matter of religion; 

(c) to own and acquire moveable and immovable property and 
to administer such property in accordance with law. 


Education for Charitable Purposes 

New clauses (a) and (b) clearly say that a religious denomination 
has the right to establish and maintain institutions for religious 
and charitable purposes and to manage its affairs in the matter of 
religion. Charitable purpose has been so defined as to include 
education in most of the states Religious and Charitable Trust 
Acts. This is accepted even by the Supreme Court.’ As pointed out 
earlier our ancient scriptures too consider that education is the best 


form of charity: 
saryeto shyam dananam brahma, danam vishishyatey 


1AIR .1963, Supreme Court, p. 540. 
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Thus, educational institutions even for general secular education 
can clearly be established under this Article 26. On the other hand 
it has been held by the Supreme Court that educational institutions 
established under Article 30 (1) are primarily meant for providing 
religious education for the children of the minority community, but 
these institutions are also free to provide secular general education 2 

Thus religion is the common factor both under Article 26 aS well 
as Article 30(1) and education which is clearly mentioned in 
Article 30 (1) may be taken as implied in Article 26. It has been 
further held that educational institutions are essential for preserving 
and propagating religion.? So educational institutions would be 
equally essential under Article 26 (a). The Supreme Court is also of 
the view that the religious minorities are free to establish educational 
institutions for both the purposes, i.e., for imparting general, secular 
as also religious education. : 

If the right to establish institutions for religious education under 
Article 30 (1) is not yitiated or taken away because of the provision 
in them for secular or general education, why should the right of 
religious denomination to establish secular educational institutions 
be considered beyond the scope of Article 26. The argument of the 
Delhi High Court that in that case Article 30 (1) would be redun- 
dant, is not tenable. If Articles 28 and 30 can and do overlap in so 
far as educational institutions can be established under both, what 
is wrong if Articles 26 and 30 also overlap in the same manner. It 
may be noted that “language” is also a common basis for the 
establishment of educational institutions under both Articles 29 and 
30 and yet Article 29 is not considered redundant. It is also not 
necessary to have a distinct script for the language under Article 
29 and therefore also Articles 29 and 30 have a common basis of 
language as well. In Article 29 language and script are separately 
mentioned. For example, Marathi and Hindi have the same script 
and yet a Marathi speaking minority can establish educational 
institutions in Hindi speaking states both under Articles 29 and 20, 
On the other hand under Article 29 script is also a basis of linguis- 
tic minority, for example Gurmukhi and Urdu both of which are 
written in different scripts, have their common spoken languages that 
is Punjabi and Hindustani. Similarly, culture mentioned in Article 
M supreme Court, pp. 960, 961; also AIR, 1974. Supreme Court, 

AIR, 1958, Supreme Court, p. 961, H. 
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29 is also a wide term which includes language and religion both 
and therefore Articles 29 and 30 have yet another common basis. 
Thus there is a recognised precedent that two Articles 29 and 30 
give exactly similar rights and if Articles 26 and 30 also do the 
same there should be no difficulty in accepting the right to establish 
educational institutions under Article 26 also, even if the same is 
available under Article 30 (1). 


Articles 26 and 30 Complementary 

Moreover, Articles 26 and 30 give the right to establish educational 
institutions to two different categories of religious minorities. 
Article 30 covers only religious and linguistic minorities, while 
Article 26 may be considered to give the right to establish edu- 
cational institutions to religious denominations, who may not be 
religious minorities in the so-called technical or political sense and 
may even be part of the Hindu religious majority. Thus there is 
no duplication or overlapping between these two Articles from this 
point of view. There is another parallel example of this distinction. 
Under Article 29, the right to preserve language etc. is given -to 
any section of the people who may be part of a majority community 
as is generally the case, while the same right based on language is 
given again under Article 30(1) but to a minority which certainly 
can and does include a section of Hindu religious majority also, as 
pointed out earlier. 

Another argument advanced by the Delhi High Court that the 
rights under Articles 26 and 29 are restricted, while the right given 
under Article 30 to establish educational institutions is absolute or 
unrestricted, is also untenable. 

No right can be absolute and nor is the one given under Article 
30. Sub-clause (2) of Article 29 is a clear restriction on Article 
30(1) in respect of admission of students. Sub-clause (3) of Article 
29 is also another restriction on the right given under Article 30 in 
respect of religious instructions to the students of other religions. 
Besides these constitutional limitations on the right under Article 
30(1), the Supreme Court has held that the university and the state 
can put other conditions provided they are of regulatory nature and 
do not take away the right of internal administration from the 
minorities. 3 

In fact the only right or freedom conceded under Article 30(1) 
to the minorities is in respect of the freedom of nominating their 
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managing bodies and of appointing and dismissing their teachers and 
other employees. Thus it is wrong to distinguish between Articles 
26 and 30 on the ground that Article 30(1) envisages no restrictions, 
It may be added that the freedom conferred under Article 30(1) 
can easily be covered by Article 26 also. Sub-clause (d) of Article 
26 refers to restrictions only on the administration of property, 
while there is no restriction on the right to establish and maintain 
institutions. In fact, the words “managing its own affairs” in 
Article 26 means at least the same thing as the word "administer" 
in Article 30. As regards the restrictions on the basis of public 
order, morality and health mentioned in Article 26, it is obvious 
that the same restrictions would be equally applicable in the case 
of Article 30(1). No educational institution established by a religious 
minority can be allowed to conduct its institutions to the detriment 
of public order, morality or health. Strictly speaking, the words 
“manage its.own affairs" and “‘to establish and maintain institu- 
tions” in Article 26 are wider than the words “establish and ad- 
minister” in Article 30. The word “choice” in Article 30 qualifies 
the word “institution” and not “administration”. It does not say 
administration according to their choice. It says institutions of their 
choice, ie. they may be only for religious education as in Article 
26 or for secular general education or for both as observed by the 
Supreme Court.’ It is thus possible to say that there is a greater 
freedom of establishing and administering institutions under Article 
26, and therefore, also it is not correct to distinguish Article 26 
from 30 so as to argue that the right to establish educational institu- 
tions by the Arya Samaj can be considered only under Article 30 
and not under Article 26. 

It is significant that the prohibition against discrimination in the 
matter of admission of students in the minority institutions estab- 
lished under Article 30(1) is mentioned under Article 29 and not 
under Article 30. It can, therefore, be rightly argued that sub- 
clause (2) under Article 29 does not refer only to the institutions 
established under Article 30(1) but also to those which may be 
established under Article 26 as well, if they are aided by the state. 
This provision under Article 29 does not refer to minority institu- 
tions only and therefore, it can apply to the denominational insti- 
tutions of the majority community also under Article 26. Thus, 


^AIR, 1958, Supreme Court, p. 961. 
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if this prohibition under Article 29 against discrimination on the 
ground of religion is applicable to educational institutions establish- 
ed both under Articles 26 and 30, how can it be argued that 
Article 26 does not cover general education or that it covers only 
religious education? Since those who do not believe in the con- 
cerned religion would not claim the right of admission, to purely 
religious institutions of that denomination, therefore this provision 
can have relevance only in the case of non-religious institutions for 
general education only, whether established under Article 26 or 30. 

Conversely there is nothing to stop or prevent the state from 
imposing the same conditions and restrictions on educational insti- 
tutions established under Article 26 as are imposed on those 
established under Article 30(1), if these institutions under Article 26 
also seek government aid. 

The point which I want to make is that there is no difficulty on 
any of the three grounds—of overlapping, freedom of administra- 
tion and liability for restrictions—whether an institution for general 
education is established by a religious denomination under Article 
26 or by a religious minority under Article 30(1). 


Denomination is Religious Minority 

Moreover, even the words “religious denomination” in Article 26 
and “religious minority" under Article 30 are interchangeable. The 
word “denomination”? according to Webster, means, “a collection 
of individuals classed together under the same name, specially a 
religious sect or body having a common faith and organisation and 
designated by a distinct name." Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrianism 
and Hinduism are therefore all denominations vis-a-vis one another. 
Their sects and sub-sects also can be called denominations within 
their own folds.* 


Harmonious Interpretation 

There should be no difficulty on this difference of wording in the 
two Articles. On the other hand, it would be a case of harmonious 
interpretation in so far as the religious minorities as well as the 
denominations of a majority religion would both enjoy equal free- 
dom of religion as was the intention of the framers of our Con- 


SAIR, 1964, Andhra Pradesh, p. 277. 
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stitution as is envisaged in Article 25. 

It cannot be said that if a section of people (which may be part 
of majority) establishes an educational institution for the preserva- 
tion of its language, script or culture under Article 29, it will not 
have the same freedom of administration as is available under 
Article 30 to a linguistic minority. The same section of majority 
could have established the institution as a linguistic minority under 
Article 30 as has been held by the Supreme Court in the two 
D.A.V. College cases of the Punjab." If freedom of administration 
is necessary for conserving the minority language under Article 30, 
the same freedom would also be necessary under Article 29 which 
gives the same rights to a section of people even if it is part of the 
majority. If a religious denomination, which may also be part of 
Hindu majority, establishes educational institutions under Article 
26 (a) for religious purpose as well as for secular education, why 
should it not have the same freedom asis given to a religious 
minority under Article 30? As we have seen the words “right to 


maintain" in Article 26 is the same thing as “right to administer" in. 


Article 30, otherwise how can a religious denomination maintain 
its institution if they can't administer it. To maintain without free- 
dom to administer would be a liability and not a right. The words 
in clause (b) of Article 26 “manage its own affairs" confirms this 
inference. In the words of the Supreme Court itself “The edu- 
cational institutions protected by Article 30 might impart purely 
religious instructions. Indeed it seems likely that it is such institu- 
tions that are primarily intended to be protected under Article 
30(1)."" Justice Venkatarama Ayer also held similar views? as 
expressed by Justice Mathews about the object behind Article 
30(1).° It is obvious that institutions whether religious or charitable 
under Article 26 or general ones under Article 30 have the common 
basis of a religious right. It is also well established now as clarified 
by the Supreme Court in the Kerala Case, that this right includes 
the right to give general secular education also in these institutions, 
established for preserving and propagating religion. In fact both 
these objects are considered complementary and a necessary basis 


"SATR, 1971, Supreme Court, Pp. 1731 & 1737. 
TAIR, 1958, Supreme Court, p. 956, 
SIbid., p. 39. 


* AIR, 1974, Supreme Court, paras 136 & 144, p. 1389. 
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of the right under Article 30.!? 

It should therefore make no difference whether general secular 
education is also given in institutions established for religious 
education under Article 26 when it is admitted that it makes no 
difference, if religious education is also given in institutions establish- 
ed for general education under Article 30. 


Education and Article 26 

It is therefore obvious that there can be no bar to establish educa- 
tional institutions under Article 26 also. More so, because if these 
institutions are intended for the preservation and propagation of 
religion, they would be more appropriately established under Article 
26. But this does not mean that such institutions must be only for 
religious education when it is held that there is no such bar under 
Article 30(1) which is also based on religion. In fact the only way 
the non-minorities or the religious denominations other than the so- 
called technical minorities can exercise equal freedom of religion 
through educational institutions, is to permit them to do so under 
Article 26, as pointed out earlier. If Article 30(1) is meant exclusive- 
ly for the religious minorities, Article 26 is the only alternative for 
the religious majority to enjoy equal religious freedom. Article 26 
specifically speaks of religious and charitable affairs and it has been 
held that education, even if it is general, is part of religious freedom. 
Thus educational institutions for both the purposes must come 
under Article 26. Moreover Article 26 specifies the purpose also 
which has been added to Article 30 only through judicial interpre- 
tations. Article 30 does not mention the purpose or object of estab- 
lishing the institutions in so many words. It only qualifies the 
minorities as based on religion or language. In Article 26, the 
purpose isspecified as religious or charitable and the Supreme 
Court has held that educational institutions under this Article 30 
can also cover both these purposes. Thus providing for secular and 
general education under Article 26 cannot be considered beyond the 
religious right given in that Article, any more than the right to give 
religious education in these institutions can be considered ultra-vires 


of Article 30. 


10AIR, 1974, Supreme Court, p. 1389 (Justice Mathew) and 1958, Supreme 
Court, p. 956 at 959 col, II, 960, E E 1 j 
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Article 19 
It may also be pointed out that the freedom of speech and associa- 
tion, given under Article 19, may also be used for propagating one’s 
religion through religious as well as educational institutions and 
associations, even if they do not belong to the so-called religious 
minority. 

Dr. Ambedkar, one of the chief architects of our Constitution, 
clearly envisaged this situation. A religious denomination has even 
stronger claim! under Article 19 than an individual or a group of 
individuals. 

It seems that if a religious denomination cannot establish educa- 
tional institutions under Article 30, it can certainly do so under 
Article 26 on the analogy of Articles 29 and 30. For example, 
Article 29 gives the same right to establish educational institutions 
to any section of people, while under Article 30(1) only religious 
minorities are given this right. Thus Articles 29 and 30 are both 
necessary and complementary although the same right is covered by 


both of them. In fact the entire group of Articles 25 to 30 refers to- 


the same right of freedom of religion to different categories, that is, 
to the individual or a section or a group under Article 25 and toa 
section or a group under Article 26 and to a well defined minority 
under Article 30. Therefore, these Articles must be read together 
in order that this right is enjoyed by all, whether a majority, 
minority or individual without any discrimination. It is for this 
purpose that the different aspects of this right of freedom of religion 
have been taken care of in different Articles from 25 to 30. They 
should not be interpreted so as to deny the right in its various 
aspects to some while giving it to others. Otherwise, by a process of 
exclusion, minority and majority may be excluded from Article 25 
on the ground that it is meant for only individuals, and the majo- 
rity excluded from Article 30 on the ground that it is meant only 
for the minority. These Articles should therefore be so interpreted 
and reconciled that religious freedom given to some is available to 
all, that is the individual, the minority as well as the majority. Any 
discrimination based on majority and minority. in this respect would 
be as invidious and undesirable as are based on caste, creed or 
religion, particularly when there is no conflict between the majority 


Shiva Rao, The Framing of. India's 


^ > Constitution, N i i of 
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and the minority so far as this right to education is concerned. 

Since educatlonal institutions have been accepted as necessary for 
conserving and propagating the religion of the minority, the Hindus, 
even if they are considered to be a majority cannot be denied this 
right. In any case, the Arya Samaj as a religious denomination or a 
minority which believes in preaching and propagating its religion 
and which has a network of educational institutions, established for 
this very purpose, cannot be deprived of their right. 


The Cause of Grievance 

If Article 30(1) had been confined only to religious education for the 
minorities as has been observed by Justice Dwivedi in 1974 SC, 
there would have been no cause for grievance or complaint because 
in that case any section of Hindus, whether a minority or a denomi- 
nation, would have the same right under Article 26 as the minorities 
have under Article 30 to manage their religious affairs or to propa- 
gate and preserve their religion through such religious educational 
institutions. But the scope of Article 30 has been so widened as a 
result of judicial interpretations that the minorities are now entitled 
to run educational institutions for general secular education also 
and to use them for propagating their religion amongst even mem- 
bers of other religions, mostly Hindus, and that too with the finan- 
cial help of the state. Obviously, therefore, the actual working of 
Article 30(1) has created a situation under which it has become 
necessary, for organisations like the Arya Samaj, to ask for similar 
protection in respect of their educational institutions. 





XXII. The Arya Samaj: A Religious 
Minority 


In the first part of this book, we have seen how Dayanand intended 
the Arya Samaj to be a distinct religion based on the original 
religion of the Vedas, and neither a sect of Hinduism, nor merely a 
socio-religious reform movement as is generally believed. He opposed 
even the use of the word “Hindu” for his followers. His contention 
was that the religion which he wanted to revive was the universal 
‘Vedic religion and that the name of the people of India is Arya. I 
have, however, accepted the popularly known name Arya Samajists 
for his followers, and his movement as the Arya Samaj, because 
even the orthodox Sanatanis claim that their Hinduism is also 
based on the Vedas. Moreover, the word “Arya” has been defined by 
Dayanand himself to be a person who is noble and honest and not 
a person of any race or religion. The word “Hindu” has also under- 
gone a change in its meaning since the time Swami Dayanand dis- 
carded it. Today it is not used for the followers of orthodox 
Hinduism only. In fact, it is admitted that Hinduism is not an orga- 
nised religion in the sense in which other modern religions are. I 
have therefore contended in the Previous chapters that the Arya 
Samajists may be Hindus in the general social and cultura] sense, but 
they are not Hindus in the religious sense. Most other well known 


religions have been named after their founders, but Dayanand him- 
self claimed that he was onl ivi 
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religion in the normally accepted criterion of an organised religion. 

Recently, however, this question came up before the law courts 
because of the discriminatory working of Article 30 of our Constitu- 
tion against the educational institutions of the Arya Samaj. The 
Constitution guarantees certain special fundamental rights to the so- 
called religious and linguistic minorities and under Article 30 they 
have been granted full freedom to “establish and administer. their 
own educational institutions”. The Article has been interpreted by 
several High Courts and even by the Supreme Court so as to exempt 
these minority institutions from the control of the state as well as 
of the universities, in the matter of the composition of their manag- 
ing committees and in the appointment and dismissal of principals, 
headmasters and other teachers. The Hindus or the-so called majo- 
rity educational institutions are on the other hand subject to increas- 
ing control of the state in all these important matters. In addition 
to this freedom given to the religious minorities, they are also assur- 
ed of liberal financial assistance from the government in some cases 
upto 99 per cent of their total approved expenditure. 


Judicial Verdict in Favour of the Arya Samaj 

The Patna High Court in two of their judgments accepted the Arya 
Samaj as a religious minority under Article 30 and even the Supreme 
Court upheld this view in the case of the two D.A.V. colleges in the 
Punjab. A recent judgment of the Delhi High Court however held 
the Arya Samaj to be only a reformed sect of Hinduism, and there- 
fore not eligible under Article 30 or even under Article 26 which 
guarantees certain rights to religious denominations. 

Subsequent to this dissenting verdict of the Delhi High Court, the 
Bihar Government has recently (in 1980) exempted the Arya Samaj 
educational institutions from the purview of its decision to take over 
all private institutions. The Bihar government has accepted the 
claim that the Arya Samaj is a religious minority under Article 30. 


The Problem Facing the D.A.V. Institutions 

It is therefore necessary to examine these judicial decisions, although 
the question whether the Arya Samaj is a distinct religion or a 
part of Hinduism can and should be determined only on the basis 
of the intention of its founder and the contention of its followers. 
It should be based on their religious doctrines and practices and not 
on the obiter dicta of any law court. However these judicial deci- 
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sions are likely to determine the legal position of the Arya Samaj Y 


and may even endanger the future of hundreds of its educational 
institutions. These decisions, which support the plea of the Arya 


Samaj that it is a religious minority, provide-a legal and constitu-, - 


tional basis which supports its actual position as explained in the 
first part of this book. The sole dissenting judgment of the Delhi 
High Court is, however, likely to be used against the educational 
institutions of the Arya Samaj. I have, therefore, tried to show that 
the Delhi High Court has either ignored or failed to understand the 


weighty arguments in favour of the Arya Samaj contended in the. 


previous judgments. It has even failed to grasp the meanings of the 
relevant constitutional provisions in this regard. 

I have therefore added a separate critique on the judgment of the 
Delhi High Court which will show how untenable it is. It does not 
only bypass the real issue of what is a religion but is based ona 
clear misconception of our Constitution and is based on misinterpre- 
tation of the Supreme Court’s verdict which was in favour of the 
Arya Samaj. 


The Patna High Court Decisions 
For the first time in the history of the Arya Samaj the question 
whether the Arya Samaj is a religious minority separate from 
Hinduism came up before the Patna High Court in 1958. 

The Government of Bihar claimed the right to impose a managing 
committee on an Arya Samaj high school, managed by the Arya 
Pratinidhi Sabha, Patna. An ad hoc committee was appointed by 
the Director of Education to manage the Dayanand Kanya 
Vidyalaya, Mithapur. A writ petition was filed, claiming that the 
Vidyalaya was established and administered by the Arya Pratinidhi- 
Sabha, a registered organisation of persons professing the Arya 
Samaj faith (para 3, p. 360) and as such it is protected under 
Article 30. 

; The learned High Court after hearing both the parties observed, 

‘It follows, therefore, that the school has been established and 
administered by a religious minority} namely the Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha within the meaning of Articles 29 and 30 of the constitution: 
and the case of the respondents to the contra 


> j S 
incorrect" (col. I, para 8, p. 365). ry must be rejected a 
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Farlier, the learned court referred to the claim of the petitioners 
that “Special teachings for conservation of Vedic culture are impart- 
ed to, and Vedic prayers are offered by, the students of the school 
and Vedic Havan :is performed once a week as part of the school 
curriculum. In the counter affidavit there was no denial of this con- 
tention (col. I, p. 364).” 

In the result the Court held that “The order of the Government 
violated Articles 29 and 30 of the Constitution and was therefore 
unconstitutional.” Another decision followed in 1963 which con- 
formed to the first one of 1958. 

In this later case, it was also held that the Brahmo Samaj is a 
minority based on religion and an educational institution established 
by it, is eligible under Article 30 for the special Fundamental Right 
given to religious minorities. The learned High Court referred to 
and relied upon its previous bench decision in the case of the Arya 
Pratinidhi Sabha.” 

The learned Court held (in col. 1, para, 3, p. 55) that the small but 
well known religious community of persons professing the Brahmo 
faith is distinct and separate from Hinduism and other religions 
with a separate Church and with doctrines and tenets and: rights 
and practices of its own. Further, in the same para, it was held, “It 
is undisputedly a minority, based on religion within the meaning of 
Article 30 of the Constitution of India"? 

Referring to the provision of the Bihar Education Code which 
made it inapplicable to schools administered by Anglo-Indians and 
minorities based on religion or language, the High Court observed 
that *In this case from the assertions made by the petitioners in the 
writ application and the absence of denial of the same in the affida- 
vit filed by the respondents, it is undisputed that the Samaj is a 
minority based on religion, and is entitled to the protection afforded 
by Article 30 of the Constitution."* The writ petition was therefore 
allowed in this case also. 

In part 14, Article 26 is also quoted and discussed in these 


words: 


As pointed out by the Supreme Court in Kerala Education 


? AIR, 1963, Patna, p. 54. 
3]bid., p. 58. 
AAIR, 1971, Supreme Court, p. 1731. 
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Bill, (AIR 1958 SC 956) the distinct language, script or culture 
of a minority community can best be conserved by and through 
educational institutions, for it is by education that their culture 
can be inculcated upon the impressionable minds of the children 
of their community. 

It was held that “Article 30(1) confers on all minorities whether 
based on religion or language, the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice. This is followed by para 

- 15 referring to in the Arya Samaj case as pointed out earlier.” 


The significance of these two High Court judgments is that like 
the Sikhs, the Jains and the Buddhists, the Arya Samaj and the 
Brahmo Samaj have been held to be a religious minority under 
Article 30(1) and that too in a Hindu majority state like Bihar. 
This shows that the minority schools may be Hindu in the wider 
sense but they are not part of the Hindu religious majority. In other 
words, the distinction between Hindu in tbe social and historical 
sense and Hindu in the religious sense had been accepted. 


Supreme Court Decisions 

Much more important is the verdict of the Supreme Court of India 
which is the highest judicial authority in the country. The Guru 
Nanak University, Punjab, claimed the right to impose certain con-. 
ditions on the composition of the managing committee of the D.A.V. 

Colleges at Jullunder and Bhatinda and also on the right of the 
managing committee to appoint principals and lecturers. In the 

D.A.V. College Bhatinda case,? it has been held that, “The Arya 

Samajists who are part of the Hindu community in the Punjab are 

a religious minority, and that they had a distinct script of their own, 

the Devnagri and are-entitled to the guarantees under Articles 29 

and 30. This was a case under Article 29, which speaks of any sec- 

tion of the citizens of India, and, therefore, it was not necessary for 

the court to consider whether the Arya Samaj was a religious mino- 

tity also based on language, and yet the learned court held that the 

Arya Samaj was a religious minority, thus confirming its claim that 

it was a separate and distinct religion-from the Hindus”. The court, 

rejecting the respondent’s case observed, “On the otherob jections 

that the Arya Samaj is neither a linguistic nor a religious minority, 
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nor is it a religious denomination, who hold that it was unnecessary 
to go into the question whether it is a separate religious denomina- 
tion for the purpose of Article 26 (1)(a) or a linguistic minority for 
the purposes of Article 30 (1) because in our view it would be suffi- 
cient for the petitioners if they could establish that they had a dis- 
tinct script of their own and they were a religious minority to invoke 
the protection of Articles 29(1) and 30726 

Obviously, the Arya Samaj has been able to fulfil this condition of 
proving itself a. religious minority to invoke Article 30 (1), although 
it was not strictly necessary for the purpose of Article 29. It is signi- 
ficant that the expression “part of Hindu Community" clearly shows 
that the Court did not consider the Arya Samaj a part of the Hindu 
religion, otherwise it could have disposed off the matter by simply 
saying that being part of the Hindu religion which is in minority in 
Punjab, the Arya Samajists are eligible for protection under Article 
30(1). On the other hand, while the word “community” is used in 
respect of the Hindus to distinguish it from Hindu religion, the words 
“religious minority" are used with reference to the Arya Samaj. This 
distinction confirms the contention of the Arya Samaj that it may be 
part of the Hindu community, but not a part or sect of the Hindu 
religion. 

The other decision in the case of D.A.V. College, Jullunder, is 
still more conclusive because in that case the specific question was 
whether the Arya Samaj was a religious minority under Article 
30(1) entitled to administer educational institutions like other mino- 
rities based on religion and the Supreme Court left no doubt in the 
matter or any room for disputing this fact. 

In the D.A.V. College, Jullunder case, the Supreme Court held 
“The Arya Samaj by rejecting the manifold absurdities found in the 
Smritis and in the traditions and in seeking a basis in the early 
literature for a purer and more rational faith can be considered to be 
a religious minority; at any rate as part of the Hindu religious mino- 
rity in the state of Punjab" (para 16). 

The phrase “at any rate" cannot and does not mean only in the 
Punjab or only as part of Hindu religious minority. The Oxford 


English Dictionary, (vol, VIII, page 163) gives several meanings of . 


» 


this phrase under the word “rate”. They are (i) on any account; 
(ii) under any circumstance; (iii) in any or either case; (iv) at all 
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events; and (v) at least. The Concise Oxford Dictionary on page 1003 
gives two meanings —(i) in either or any possible case; (ii) even if a 
stronger statement is doubtfully true. 

None of these different shades of the meaning of this phrase can 
justify the inference that the Supreme Court judgment has held the 
Arya Samaj to be a minority in the Punjab only because it is part 
of the Hindu minority. This point was wrongly held by the Delhi 
High Court in its recent judgment. On the other hand, each of 
these shades of meaning at any rate go to show that the Supreme 
Court held the Arya Samaj to be a religious minority on the basis 
of its religious tenets and then added for the sake of further empha- 
sis that at least in the Punjab, it is a religious minority “under any 
circumstance" and *'at all events". The learned Supreme Court first 
repeated its observation of the Bhatinda case as already pointed out 
to the effect that “‘if they can be considered to be a religious mino- 
rity, they will be entitled to protection under Article 30(1)."8 In the 
next para again they say, "their claim to be a religious minority 
with distinct script of their own seems to us to be justified as would 
appear from the following." The following three paras? discuss the 
religious tenets of the Arya Samaj and its rejection of idolatry and 
belief in monotheism and refer to “the Vedas as interpreted by 
Dayanand which form the theology of the Arya Samaj." Earlier, a 
reference is made to the sacred book of Arya Samaj, i.e., the Vedas, 
and the vedic method of worship and havan. It also refers in para 
15 toits opposition to the caste system and network of excellent 
schools and colleges which teach the Vedas, and compares Dayanand 
with Martin Luther and refers to his attack on idolatry, the 


Brahminical church and the authority of the Smritis as quoted from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Conclusion.in Para 16 


The verdict in para 16 begins with the significant words, “The pass- 
ages read above show beyond doubt why the Arya Samaj is a religi- 


ous minority.” 
Punjab Hindus 


These detailed discussions about the religious tenets and practices of 


2 


SAIR, 1971, Supreme Court, para 11, p. 1743. 
®Jbid., paras, 13, 14, & 15, p. 1743. 
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the Arya Samaj would have been a sheer waste of time and a super- 
fluity, hardly expected from the august tribunal of the country, if 
they only meant to say that the Arya Samaj was a sect of Hindu 
religion or a part of Hindu minority in the Punjab. A simple state- 
ment to this effect would have been more than enough to dispose off 
a writ, specially when it was admitted by the Punjab Government 
that “the Hindus in Punjab are a religious minority.’’° 

There was no need to pose the question whether the Arya Samaj 
as such is a religious minority as has been done at the end of both 
paras 11 and 12 and then answering it in the affirmative on the basis 
of the religious tenets of the Arya Samaj, instead of on the simple 
basis of its being a sect of Hinduism. All these facts show that the 
use of “Hindu religion" must be understood in the loose sense to 
mean only Hindus or the Hindu community as was done earlier. 


However, even if the expression used meant “the religion of the. 


Hindus" in the Punjab, the phrase “at any rate” makes it clear that 
the Supreme Court only wanted to be ex abundanti cautela 
(abundantly cautious) in support of their real verdict that even if 
the Arya Samaj is part of the Hindus then also, it is a minority in 
the Punjab. How can this additional caution negate the main find- 
ing? It can only support but not refute it. 


The Hindu Community 

We must, therefore, accept the Supreme Court’s own interpretation 
of this verdict given in the Bhatinda case to the effect that the Arya 
Samaj is a part of the Hindu community in the Punjab. In fact the 
Supreme Court could not have held that the Arya Samaj was a sect 
of Hindu religion without first determining what Hindu religion 
means. It is easy to identify Hindu or Hindu community in the 
general sense, in which it is popularly used. But for the purpose 
of Article 30, a more approach than mere popular view was 
thus necessary. It was essential to determine, what Hindu religion 
is. As we have seen in the earlier section, Hinduism or the Hindu 
religion. could only mean the Sanatan Or Pauranic Dharma and 
the. Arya Samaj could not possibly be included in it as pointed 


out by the Supreme Court itself. Similarly, the general and loose: 


references to the Arya Samaj even as a sect ora reformed move- 
ment of Hinduism cannot decide this issue. It has been made clear 


10AIR, 1971, Supreme Court, para 10, p. 1742. 
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in a Orissa High Court decision!! and again by the High Court of 
Mysore, that the word “sect”? or denomination has also been used 
in the general sense even in the Constituent Assembly (FIC, VII. D 
861-863) and applied not only to a section of Hindu community but 
also to Hindus as a whole and to other religious minorities or reli- 
gion as well. 

The issue before the Supreme Court was not the determination of 
Hinduism as a religion and, therefore, no evidence or facts were 
adduced to decide this question. The only relevant issue before it 
was whether the Arya Samaj was a distinct religion for which there 
was evidence before the Court and therefore it rightly decided that 
it was a religious minority on the basis of the facts before it. 

In fact it is unnecessary to labour the point any further. If how- 
ever, we read the judgment carefully, we would find that there were 
several occasions when the Supreme Court could and should have 
referred to Arya Samaj as a part of the Hindu religion, if it so 
intended, but on each of these occasions the learned judges laid 
stress on the distinct religious identity of the Arya Samaj, thus leav- 
ing no room for any doubt as to what was in the minds of their 
lordships of the Supreme Court. For example, besides the above 
noted observations in para 2, they say, “Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
who was the founder of an organisation known as Arya Samaj, 
which organisation, it is claimed, has a fixed religious programme 
and its Constitution is designed to perpetuate the religious teachings 
and philosophy of its founder. The Arya Samaj, it is stated, has its 
own philosophy, conception of God, worship, religious tenets, rituals, 
social works, educational works."!? Yt was this claim of the Arya 
Samaj which was accepted by the Supreme Court. Again it is obser- 
ved that “since the petitioner’s institution belong to a minority based 
on religion and language in that they being adherents of Arya Samaj 
sect, and denomination.” Therefore, tightly, the Supreme Court 
posed the question, “Now the question is, have the petitioners being 
established and administered by a religious or linguistic minority.” 
The judgment then quotes Articles 29(1) and 30(1) and observes, 


“That the Rights guaranteed under these Articles, are only available 
to the minorities based on religion or language," 


VAIR, 1959, Orissa, p. 5. 
Y2ATR, 1970, Mysore, p. 170. 
I3 ATR, 1971, Supreme Court, 


para 2, . 1739. 
M]bid., para 6, p. 1740. ) 5 2 
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In para 12, the expression used is, “Al the Hindus of Punjab as 
also the Arya Samajees" not all the Hindus of Punjab including the 
Arya Samajees. In para 17, while discussing whether the Arya 
Samaj is a religious denomination also under Article 26(a) and 
inferring that it may be so, it says, “In the view we have taken that 
Arya Samaj is a religious minority, we find it unnecessary to deter- 
mine whether it is also a religious denomination as it does not arise 
for consideration under Article 30(1)." This observation is very 
significant if it was intended even to remotely suggest that the Arya 
Samaj was part of Hinduism in the Punjab, this was the most likely 
occasion to say so, because if the Arya Samaj was not a distinct 
religious minority and only a sect of Hindu religion the Supreme 
Court would have and could have accepted it to be a denomination 
in order to leave no doubt about its relation with Hinduism, but 
instead of doing so it again repeated that since the Arya Samaj has 
been held to be a religious minority the question of its being a 
denomination of it does not arise. The reference to Article 30(1) in 
this context again, further support this in reference because Article 
30(1) deals only with religious minority. Paragraph 13 concludes 
with a similar clear observation, “that we have already held that 
the petitioner’s institution are established by a religious minority 
and therefore under Article 30, this minority has the right to 
‘administer their educational institutions according to their choice". 
What could be more done? It may be noted that in all these 
references the Arya Samaj has invariably been described as a religi- 
ous minority without even once referring to it as part of the Hindu 
religion. The solitary use of the words “Hindu religion” in this 
context is also qualified by the phrase “at any rate" as already 
explained. 


Relevance of Article 30 is Religion Only 

There is another significant aspect of both these Supreme Court 
judgments. Articles 29(1) and 30(1) both give linguistic minorities 
the right to administer their institutions. Since the Court clearly held 
that “It is not necessary for Article 30(1) that the minority should 
be both a religious minority as well as a linguistic minority. It could 
have easily disposed off this writ under Article 30 also by simply 
„saying that since the Arya Samaj isa linguistic minority it is not 
necessary to consider whether it is a religious minority as "EAE 
the Supreme Court significantly accepted the writ of the Arya j 
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on the specific and separate plea that it is a religious minority under 
Article 30(1). 

The Supreme Court thought it necessary to hold that besides 
being a linguistic minority in the Punjab under Article 29 it was 
also a minority based on religion under Article 30(1). Why did the 
Supreme Court do so? The only explanation can be that it wanted 
to make it clear that the Arya Samaj was not only a linguistic 
minority but also a religious minority separate from the Hindu 
minority in the Punjab. In para 18, the Hindi language in Devnagri 
script has been accepted to be the religious language of the Arya 
Samaj only and not of Hindus as such. This would be clear from 
paragraph 11 in which the language controversy has been referred 
to on the basis of the report of the Punjab Boundary Commission 
headed by Justice A.N. Shah, who had this to say: “The Arya 
Samaj movement took hold among the urban Hindu population and 
use of Hindi in Devnagri script was propagated, after Swami 
Dayanand, founder of the Arya Samaj movement, published the 
Satyarth Prakash, in the eyes of a section of Hindus, the Hindi 
language and the Devnagri script acquired a religious significance." 
Thus the position becomes clear that it was not only the language on 
script which separated the Arya Samaj from the Hindus but also its 
religion. That was why a separate verdict was given under Article 
30(1). In fact, the judgment itself makes this position clear in the 
concluding sentence of para 11, “In our view it is unnecessary to 
consider whether Arya Samajees are a linguistic minority because if 
they can be considered to be a religious minority they will be entitled 
to invoke protection under Article 30(1).” 

It should be remembered that no section of Hindus, other than the 
Arya Samajists, have claimed in any court that Hindi in Devnagri 
scriptis their religious language in the Punjab and therefore its 
educational institution should also be protected under Article 29 or 
30. Hindus in other parts of the country also do not make such a 
claim. They insist on their different regional languages only. In fact 
in Bengal and Madras the Hindus have even opposed Hindi. It is 
well known that many Hindus who are not Sikhs accept the Guru 
Granth Sahib as their religious scripture and Gurmukhi in which 
ho a a ae a their religious language. Therefore, also, the 
TA E d ne ms been held to be a religious minority 

1 g Hindus only in the Punjab, 
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If Hindi in Devnagri script is the religious language of the Arya 
Samaj as is held in this verdict of the Supreme Court on the basis 
of Justice Shah’s report, the Arya Samaj would be a religious mino- 
rity in all the non-Hindi states of India also where the Hindus are 
in majority. It may be pointed out that Hindi is compulsory in all 
the Arya educational institutions even outside India because under 
the Constitution of the Arya Samaj it has been prescribed as the 
language of the Samaj in all its working and preaching. The bye-law 
No. 17 of the Constitution of the Arya Samaj expressly says so. 
Hindi therefore occupies the same religious importance in the Arya 
Samaj as Gurmukhi does in Sikhism. That is why all the work of 
Swami Dayanand, although he was a Gujarati, have been written in 
Hindi. The Satyarth Prakash, which is called the Bible of Arya 
Samaj, is in Hindi and therefore every Arya Samajist has to learn 
Hindi in order to read it. j 








X XIII. Religion and Minority Faiths 


A Critique of the Delhi Judgment 

The Delhi High Court in its judgment (AIR 1976, p. 207) rejected 
a writ application (No. 334 of 1974) filed by the Arya Samaj Educa- 
tion Trust against the Delhi Education Act, 1973. In this Act seve- 
ral restrictions on the so-called private educational instititution have 
been imposed particularly on the composition of the managing bodies 
appointment and removal of the teachers and other internal matters 
. such as the admission of students, etc. These restrictions clearly 
amount to an infringement of Article 30 of our Constitution which 
grants freedom to establish and administer educational institutions 
by religious minorities. The Sikhs and the Jains had also filed simi- 
lar writs against the Delhi Act, which were accepted, while the 
claim of the Arya Samaj was rejected. 

Tn view of the previous Patna High Court decisions and the two 
recent Supreme Court decisions in favour of Arya Samaj, this 
judgment! came as a surprise. The main grounds contained in the 
Delhi judgment are: 

(J) The term minority in Article 30(1) refers only to technical 
minorities of the British days, i.e. those who were given separate 
political rights. 

(2) Religion in Article 30(1) has also a specific connotation as 
used or defined in the Constitution particularly in Article 25 and 
the Hindu Code Bills. 

(3) The Arya Samaj is only a sect or part of Hindu religion and 
Hindus being in majority in Delhi, the benefit of Article 30(1) is not 
available to the Arya Samaj educational Institutions. 


A careful examination of all these grounds would show that none 
of them is tenable. 


TAIR, 1976, Delhi High Court, p. 207. 
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The Framing of the Indian Constitution ; 
The learned judges of the Delhi High Court have referred to the 
discussions in the Constituent Assembly to support their contention 
that the word “minority” in Article 30 means “only those minorities 
who were given separate political rights under the Act of 1935,” 
Under the heading “conclusion” in para 9 of the judgment, it says, 
“The word ‘minority’ used in the expression ‘minorities based on 
religion’ in Article 30(1) connotes only those religious minorities 
which had claimed political rights separate from those of the 
Hindus, prior to the Constitution, such as the Muslims and the 
Christians. Because of the political origin in the sense in which the 
word ‘minority’ was used in India, it was never applied to a part 
or section of the Hindus, such as the Arya Samaj.” 

The Framing of the Indian Constitution? edited by B. Shiva Rao 
would, however, show that the learned court’s interpretation of the 
term “minority” is based not on what the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended or what the Constitution has finally accepted, but 
upon what the framers of the Constitution have expressly rejected. 
Under our Constitution today no minority, religious or linguistic, 
has been given any separate political rights or representation in the 
legislature or the services. But the learned court has repeatedly 
relied to this rejected legacy of the British days in order to justify 
its untenable definition of the word “minority”. For example, in 
para 33 under the head “Sikhism”, it observes that the Sikhs were 
given separate electorates like the Muslims in the Government of 
India Act, 1935. They are, therefore, a minority based on religion 
under Article 30(1) of the Constitution in our view. 


The Actual Position 

The fifth volume of The Framing of India’s Constitution is named “A 
Study”. In its section 25, there is a full report of the history of the 
Fundamental Rights given to the minorities as well as an account of 
how their claim for separate political rights was rejected.? Moreover, 
the two sets of rights, that is political on one hand and the religious, 
cultural and educational on the other, were considered separately 
and independently and therefore it is wrong to say that even the 


2B Shiva Rao, The Framing of India's Constitution, New Delhi, Indian 


Institute of Public Administration, 1966. 
3]bid., “A Study" (Vol. IV of FIC) Note (2), p. 740, 
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religious, cultural and educational rights under Article 29 or 39 
were based on the political claims of these minorities. 


Questionnaire 

The sub-committee on minorities issued a questionnaire on political 
safeguards! and it was considered separately, while religious, cultural 
and educational safeguards formed the subject matter of a separate 
question. The result of the deliberations on these two categories of 
claim by the minorities has been summarised in the following words: 


Having dealt with the question of Fundamental Rights for the 
minorities, the minority sub-committee met on 21st July, 1947 to 
consider the question of political safeguards for minorities and 
their representations in public services.? 


Thus the rights given under Articles 25 to 30 were called Funda- 
mental and had nothing to do with the political rights of the mino- 
rities which came up for consideration later on. But wben the League 
decided to have Pakistan and the Indian leaders conceded it under 
the compulsion of the circumstances, there was no reason left to- 
even consider any special political rights for the minorities which 
were after all a sinister legacy of the “‘divide and rule" policy of the 
British Government. The strong opposition of the members of the 
Constituent Assembly against the recognition of any political mino- 
rities or technical minorities has been recorded and the unanimous 
decision of the Advisory Committee of Fundamental Rights, to do 
away with these political rights for the minorities is also recorded in 
clear words.® 


The Scheduled Castes 

The feelings were so strong against the very concept of political 
minority that the Scheduled Castes-and Scheduled Tribes, who were 
given some political safeguards as a special case under chapter XVI 
of our Constitution, have been deliberately described as “certain 
sections” and the word “minority” used for them in the earlier 
draft was deleted on the objection of Shri T.T. Krishnamachari." 


4Shiva Rao, op. cif., p. 748, question II (4). 
5]bid., p. 754. 

8Ibid., p. 771. D 

"]bid., p. 770. 
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If the framers of the Constitution were not willing to use the word 
“minority” in the old technical or political sense for the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, even when some political rights were 
given to them, it is unthinkable that they could have meant political 
minorities while giving only religious and educational rights to 
Christians and Muslims and others, whom they now called religious 
minorities or minorities based on religion or language only to dis- 
tinguish the term from the earlier meaning. 

Referring to the advisory committee's recommendations in respect 
of the so-called political rights, the following decision in the changed 
circumstances deserves special attention. In “A Study” it is record- 
ed that “At the meeting of the committee on December 30th, 1948, 
according to the report, some members felt that conditions having 
vastly changed since the advisory committee had made its recom- 
mendations in 1947, it was no longer appropriate in the context of 
free India to reserve seats for Muslims, Christians, Sikhs or any other 
religious minority. Although the abolition of a separate electorate 
had removed much of the poison from the body-politics, the reser- 
vation of seats for the religious minorites, it was held, would lead 
to a certain degree of separation and to that extent was contrary 
to the conception of secular democratic state." The decision is 
reported in the following words, “The report added that at the 
adjourned meeting held on May 11, the resolution for the abolition 
of all reservations for minorities other than Scheduled Castes found 
whole-hearted support from an overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee . . .Vallabhbhai Patel explained this 
important decision to the Assembly on May 25, 1949." Thus the à 
is no room for even the suggestion that the minorities based on 
religion in Article 30 were meant to be political minorities of the 
British regime. In fact as has been admitted by the learned court 
itself, “The Christians do not seem to have claimed separatist rights.” 
Not only the Christians but the Jains, the Parsis and even the 
Buddhists had neither claimed any separate political rights nor were 
ever granted and thus they were never so-called technical minorities 
and yet nobody can deny that they would be minorities based on 
religion for the purpose of Article 30(1). 


8Shiva Rao, op. cit., pp. 770, 771, 
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Non-Political Minorities 

There was no attempt even to define or give a fixed meaning'to the 
term *minority" as wrongly presumed by the learned judges of the 
Delhi High Court. On the other hand the Constitutional Advisor 
Mr. D.N. Rao made it clear that “A comprehensive definition of 
minorities was difficult to frame. They might be based on religion, 
community or language.’ 

In fact Mr. Rao doubted whether even cultural and educational 
rights should be given to undefined minorities, but his suggestion 
was not accepted, which means that the undefined minorities can 
also claim these rights and it would be for the courts to decide 
whether it is a minority or not. 


Community 
The Delhi High Court made a similar mistake in assessing the rea- 
son for the deletion of the word "community" from Article 30 
in order to support its wrong interpretation of minority. The word 
“community” was deleted because, Mr. Thakurdass Bhargava and 
others, who wanted to remove the word community", wanted to 
substitute it with “race or caste". Jayaprakash Narayan suggested 
that, “The only minorities to be recognised should be based on 
Janguage. Recognition of minorities based on religion or community 
was not in keeping with the secular character of the State." These 
views should clarify the background of Article 30 (1) still further. 
The Delhi High Court on the basis of this misunderstanding 
about the word “minority” has also observed in para 8 of its judge- 
ment “That because of the political origin of the sense in which the 
word ‘minority’ was used in India, it was never applied to a part or 
section of Hindus, such as the Arya Samaj and the several other 
sects of Hinduism. ...No section or class of Hindus was ever referred 
to asa minority. In Article 30(1), therefore, the word ‘minority’ 
cannot apply to a class or section of Hindus.” How incorrect is 
this reasoning would be clear from the fact that the Supreme Court, 
in both the Punjab D.A.V. College judgments has considered the 
Arya Samaj eligible for protection under Article 30(1). The Delhi 
High Court itself says that the Supreme Court did so by implying 


that the Arya Samaj in Punjab is a part of Hinduism or a section of 
Hindus who are in minority there. 


9Shiva Rao, op. cit., p. 275. 
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Hindus can be a Minority 

How can it be argued then that Article 30 cannot apply to any class 
or section of Hindus. Moreover, Article 30(1) refers to minorities 
based on religion or language and it cannot be denied that in most 
cases, the linguistic minorities would be and are in fact a section. of 
Hindus who are a majority community in most of the states. For 
example, Bengalees in U.P. and Maharastrians in. Bengal would be 
linguistic minorities and yet being Hindus are part of the majority 
community in these states also. In fact even a religious minority 
may belong to linguistic majority. The Muslims in Bengal are a 
religious minority and yet they belong to the linguistic majority of 
the Bengali speaking people there. 


Is Religion also Defined by the State? 
Dealing with “meaning of religion in Article 30(1)”, the learned 
High Court observes in para 13 as under: “Article 25 (2) (a) shows 
that the Constitution does not leave it to the opinion of the mem- 
bers of a particular religion to determine what the essence of their . 
religion is.’?° 

Again in the same para after referring to Dr. Durrett's view that 
“the restrictions in Article 25 makes the Fundamental Right hardly 
worth asserting.” The Court observes, “The Constitution was there- 
fore free to adopt what religion was for its purpose.” The Funda- 
mental Right to profess, practice and propagate religion guaranteed 
by Article 25(1) was whittled down by the power given to the state 
to make any law under Article 25 (2) (b). 


An Untenable View 

Now if these two strange propositions of the learned High Court 
are accepted then it would amount to the very negation of the free- 
dom of religion given under Article 25 or 26 or for that matter 
30(1). It is also contrary to the basic ideal of a secular state. The 
mere fact that under Article 25 (2) (5), the state can pass laws 
on certain matters connected with religious practices which are 
actually secular, economic, political or financial, does not mean that 
the state or our Constitution has claimed the right to define the 
religious beliefs and doctrines of the people. Even in a theocratic 
state like Pakistan, a distinction was drawn till the advent of Gene- 


10ATR, 1976, Delhi High Court, para 13, p. 207. 
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ral Zia-ul-Haq, between purely religious beliefs and practices consi- 
dered to be secular, although at one time they might have been 
included in religion. This would show that the Delhi High Court's 
views on what is religion or its arbitrary meaning of religion for the 
purpose of Article 30 are as untenable as its views on the meaning 
of minority. 


Courts Free to Decide 
On this issue also the background history of The Framing of Our 
Constitution has been misinterpreted. This would be clear from what 
_ the late K.M. Munshi observed, in defending the retention of the 
word "religion" and explaining freedom of religion. He is reported 
to have said, “If you cut down the words, it will mean very serious 
consequences. The first question is what is ordinarily meant by 
‘freedom of religion’ which is used in most Constitutions? Jt is gene- 
rally left to the judge to decide, what is religion and what is not." 
Munshi was the person who drafted the report on Fundamental 
Rights and also the minority rights in respect of freedom of religion 
and education etc. The Delhi High Court itself referred to Munshi's 
active role in framing Article 30(1). It is, therefore, difficult to 
understand how it could hold that the Right under Article 30(1) 
has been given to minorities based on only those religions which 
according to the Court have already been “determined” under the 
. Constitutions, such as [slam and Christianity. 


Explanation Under Article 25 

The Delhi High Court has also included the Sikhs, the Jains and the ' 
Buddhists in these pre-determined minority religions under the 
Constitution on the basis of explanation 2 under Article 25. 
The reason given is that the Hindu religious institutions of public 
character would be open to persons “professing the Sikh, the Jain, 
and Buddhist religion’. The sole argument is that although the 
Sikhs, the Jains and the Buddhists may be Hindus but since in this 
explanation they have been described as professing their respective 
"religions", therefore, they are a distinct religion even though they 
are included under classes and sections of Hindus for the purpose 
of Hindu religious. institutions, such as the temples etc. "Ihe other 
reason given for including the Arya Samaj but excluding the Sikhs 


UShiva Rao, op. cif., Vol. II, note 2, p. 266. 
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and the Jains from the Hindu religion, is that the Hindu Code Bill 
refers to them as the Sikh, the Buddhist and the Jain religion. 


Religion and Minority 

The important question, therefore, is whether religion under Article 
30(1) refers only to those religions which according to the High 
Court are already specified in the Constitution or it is open to the 
court to examine the question on the facts and evidence in each case 
whether an alleged religion is a religion or not, as the late K.M. 
Munshi wanted the courts to do. 

As we have seen the Court’s interpretation of both minority and 
religion is completely at variance with the views expressed in the 
Constituent Assembly. It is, therefore, unfortunate that in spite of 
the warning given by Dr. Ambedkar, not to confuse technical mino- 
tities based on political safeguards, with minorities based on religion 
and language, the Delhi High Court observes, “in Article 30(1) also 
technical minorities” were included in the words “minorities based 
on religion"? and non-technical one in the words “minorities based 
on language”. It is difficult to. understand the basis of justification 
for giving technical and non-technical meaning to the same word 
“minorities” in the same Article 30(1) when there was no question 
of any political safeguards involved. 


Misinterpretation of Article 29 

It is also argued by the learned High Court that the absence of the 
word “minority” in Article 29 confirms its view that it cannot refer 
to any section of the majority.1* My answer is that the removal of 
the word “minority” from Article 29 was justified, on other grounds 
because the words “a section of citizens” used in it, was intended to 
refer to the section of ‘‘majority communities”, such as Maharast- 
tians in U.P. and Madrasis in Maharashtra, which though part of 
the Hindu majority could also be linguistic minorities. Therefore, 
this phrase “‘section of citizens was not intended to exclude minority 
as the Courts think. Moreover, a minority could seek protection of 
its ‘culture’ only under this Article and not under Article 30(1) 
which speaks of only ‘religion’ and ‘language’. It is significant that 
the marginal note on Article 29 is ‘protection of the interest of 


12ATR, 1976, Delhi High Court, para 5. 
13]bid., para 8, 
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minorities" Thus the word “minority” is still there and this fact 
also refutes the very basis of the Delhi High Court’s reasoning. It 
further shows that “minority? does not refer to political minority 
as the Court contended. Moreover, the applicability of section 29 
to even religious minorities in respect of their culture, makes it ob- 
vious that the converse argument given by the Delhi High Court 
that in Article 30 minorities must mean “political minorities" is 
untenable. The Court in para 8 under the heading “Conclusion” 
have changed the expression, “Minorities Based on Religion" in 
Article 30(1) into “Religious Minorities” in order to justify its qualify- 
ing words “which had claimed political rights separate from those 
of the Hindus.” This untenable fixation of the Delhi High Court 
with this British legacy is further clear from the reason given by it, 
i.e., “because of the political origin of the sense in which the word 
minority was used in India it was never applied to a part or a sec- 
tion of Hindus, such as, the Arya Samaj’’.14 

This approach of interpreting our present Constitution on the 
basis of the legacy of the British days which was expressly rejected 
in the new Constitution, is further apparent from the third argument 
given by the Delhi High Court. In para 6, it says, “Thirdly, the 
word ‘community’ denoted either the majority community, the 
Hindus by religion or the minority communities based on religion 
separate from Hinduism, such as, Islam, Christianity, and Sikhism.” 
This is why the words “communal award", “communalism’’, *com- 
munal reservation" and “communal” always referred to the com- 
munity based on religion and language. As we will presently see it 
is not correct to say that religion and language were the only two 
bases of community. 

The following line of argument reveals the same misconception. 
It says, “The question is whether the Arya Samaj is ‘a minority 
based on religion’ under Article 30(1). This will be the meaning to 
be given to the expression ‘a religious minority’.” Then in the very 
next sentence the Court observes, “That the right to manage educa- 
tional institutions being derived from the 

"minority as shown above was confined only to political religious 


minorities." Obviously, there is no basis for introducing the concept 
of political minorities or the political sense of the word “ 


political concept of a 


commu- 


MAIR, 1976, Delhi High Court, para 8, 
15]bid., para 6. 
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nity” in Article 30(1).15 


Meaning of Community 

Contrary to the meaning given to the word “community” by the 
learned Delhi High Court, B.N. Rao referred to Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya's suggestions that after the word “religion”, the words 
“caste, creed” be inserted, and observed that it was not necessary, 
since “community” was wide enough to include “caste” and the 
term "religion" covered "creed". As we have pointed out Shri 
Thakurdass Bhargava referred to in the judgment wanted to get the 
word community" removed and substituted by the words “race” 
or “caste’’, thereby widening the scope of the provision and ensur- 
ing “that no discrimination was allowed on the score of caste, lan- 
guage or religion”. Obviously, therefore, neither the word "religion" 
nor “community” were meant to refer to only the “so called poli- 
tical minorities” as is so persistently argued in the Delhi High 
Court’s judgment. This chapter on the meaning of religion" and 
“minority” may be concluded by referring to the inconsistency of 


the Court even in doing so. In the later judgment dated 5 December . 


1975 in respect of Article 26 concerning the same petitioners, the 
High Court says that “there are two judicial approaches in constru- 
ing the fundamental rights— one is to confine to the language in 
which it was framed and the other is to stretch a point." In the same 
judgment the learned Court further observed, “In this respect the 
first of the above mentioned two approaches would give us a better 
understanding of the scope of Article 30(1)." We have already seen 
how the Court failed to follow this dictum of its own when it gave 
an entirely arbitrary meaning and interpretation to the clear and 
unambiguous words like “religion” and “minorities” in Article 30. 


Is Arya Samaj a Religious Minority? 

The basic issue which the Court should have faced and decided was, 
whether the contention of the Arya Samaj to be a separate religion 
from Hinduism was valid or not. But the Court either ignored it 
or disposed off this issue superficially on the basis of its misdirected 
line of reasoning about the meaning of “religion” and “minority”. 
The judgments of the Patna High Court and particularly those of 


16AIR, 1976, Delhi High Court, para 22. 
17Shiva, Rao, op. cit., “A Study”, note 11, P. 276. 
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the Supreme Court, which clearly held the Arya Samaj to be a reli- 
gious minority, were also totally bypassed. For example it was 
admitted in para 29 “that in Dependra Nath Sarkar vs State of Bihar 
(AIR 1962 Patna, p. 101), the full bench consisting of the Chief 
Justice and Justice Sahai gave the findings that Brahmo Samaj was a 
distinct religion separate from Hindu religion." As we have seen 
this finding was based on AIR 1958 Patna, p. 359 which had heid 
the Arya Samaj to be a similar religious minority. The Delhi High 
Court rejected both these earlier verdicts on the untenable ground 
that these decisions were “contrary to the intention of the constitution 
makers”. It is not clear how the Delhi High Court could read the 
intention of the constitution-makers while rejecting what they actually 
expressed in the clear words. 

The Court admits that the Brahmo Samaj was held to be a reli- 
gious minority under Article 30(1). Obviously, if the Brahmo Samaj 
in a Hindu majority province like Bihar was a religious minority, 
why not the Arya Samaj, specially when the decision about the 
Brahmo Samaj was based on the decision about the Arya Samaj in 
the same state. Moreover the Patna Court had clearly held in 1958 
Patna 359, that the Arya Samaj was a religious minority for the 
purpose of Article 30(1), and yet the learned Delhi High Court says 
that the “Patna decision did not hold Arya Samaj to be a religion 
separate from Hinduism.” What else can it mean when it is held to 
be a religious minority in a state with Hindu majority? An inconsis- 
tent argument is used when in the end, the learned judges hold that 
“this is contrary to the intention of the constitution makers." We 
have already seen what the constitution-makers said about religion 
and minority and how their intention was misinterpreted by. the 
Delhi High Court. A perusal of the two Patna judgments them- 
selves would prove that the inference of the Delhi High Court is 
factually wrong. Similarly, the more important Supreme Court’s 
decision in the D.A.V. College, Jullunder case, has not been 


: accepted on two grounds: (i) that religious minority in Article 30(1) 


means “‘politico-religious minority" -which cannot be any section 
of *Hindus"; and (ii) that the judgment was valid for the Punjab 
only. 

We have already dealt with the first argument and seen how 
wrong is the interpretation of Article 30(1), but an interpretation of 
constitution is a question of law and Article 14{ makes it obligatory 
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for the High Courts to accept the declaration of law by the Supreme 
Court. It is therefore surprising how the Court could ignore the 
views of the Supreme Court expressed in the D.A.V. College 
fullunder case. The second reason given is that the Supreme Court's 
judgment only meant thatthe Arya Samaj was a partor sect of 
Hinduism which is a minority in the Punjab. Here again the crucial 
facts and reasons given by the Supreme Court in support of the con- 
tention of the Arya Samaj, that it is a religious minority, were either 
ignored or misconstrued. 


Hindu and Hindu Religion 

It is however, noteworthy that in paras 22, 23,24 and 25, tbe learn- 
ed High Court has picked up references. from the Supreme Court 
judgments out of context, to come to an entirely contradictory infer- 
ence, that because the Arya Samaj has been described as a reformist 
movement of the Hindus and because it is part of Hindu community, 
therefore it is the part of Hindu religion also. What is surprising 1s 
that the Delhi High Court ignored its own logic in doing so. In para 
15, it points out that there is.a distinction between Hindu in social 
and historical sense and Hindu in the religious sense. This dichotomy 
was however forgotton in considering the case of the Arya Samaj. 
We have seen in the first part of the book how not only the foun- 
der of the Arya Samaj but its other leaders clearly denied that they 
were Hindus in the religious sense, We have also seen that even such 
leaders of Hindu solidarity as Lala Lajpat Rai and Bhai Parmanand 
never considered the Arya Samaj a section of Hindu religion. In para 
15 of the judgment, while criticising Dr. Hari Singh Gaur's views 
that the Jains were a sect of Hinduism, the Court observed, "There 
are two different contexts in which the word Hindu religion are 
used. One is the context of doctrine. For this purpose, the Hindu 
religion is different from the Jains, the Buddhists and the Sikh 
religion”. In para 19 the Court again admits this dichotomy to point 
out that the Jains may be Hindus without being followers of Hindu 
religion. It is, therefore, surprising that the Arya Samaj was held to 
be a sect of Hindu religion because some people and books have 
referred to it as Hindu or Hindu movement or Hindu community, 
although the Court could quote no authority to show that the Arya 
Samaj was Hindu by religion also. Even Bhai Parmanand, had to 
admit «that in Arya Samaj itself there are people who consider Arya 
Samaj as a.distinct faith founded by Dayanand Saraswati and who 
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give Satyarth Prakash the same place as the Muslims give to Quran 
and Christians to the Bible. They consider that it is obligatory to 
subscribe to the tenets of Dayanand in order to join the Arya 
Samaj.'1? 

We have seen that Lala Lajpat Rai, who also believed in Hindu 
unity, was one of the prominent leaders of the Arya Samaj, and 
belonged to this group which considered the teachings of Dayanand 
as the creed of the Arya Samaj. In any case, the difference of opi- 
nion referred to by Bhai Parmanand might have been there in 1925 
when he wrote the book, but now no such difference is recognised. 
The present position is that the Sarvadeshik Sabha has now formally 
and finally laid down that the acceptance of Dayanand's teachings 
was obligatory to become an Arya Samajist.'? 

The learned Court has made much of the fact that the Arya 
Samajists are included amongst the Hindus for the purpose of personal 
laws and the Hindu Code Bill. On this ground not only the Sikhs, 
the Jains and the Buddhists but even the Kachhi Memon Muslims 
will have to be included asa sect of Hindu religion because the 
Hindu personal law applied to them also as would be clear from 
section 582 of the Hindu Law.?° Our humble submission is that 
neither the application or non-application of the Hindu Code or 
the mere use of the word “religion” or “Hindu” under Article 25(2) 
can decide the far reaching question whether the Arya Samaj is a 
religion or not. This has to be decided on more relevant and 


pertinent facts as was done by the Supreme Court in the D.A. Me 
College, Jullunder case. 


The Hindu Marriage Act 

The Court has referred to the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, in which 
the Arya Samaj has been mentioned with the Brahmo Samaj etc., 
in one group (a) Hindu by religion in any of its form and the 
Buddhists and Sikhs by religion in another group; (b) to both of 
which the Act was applicable. As we have already noted this was 
also a case of application of Hindu personal law to both the groups 
and therefore no conclusion can be drawn as to the effect that 


18Bhai Parmanand, Arya Samaj aur Congress, Lahore, Virjanand Press, 


925, p. 42. 


19G.P. Upadhaya, The Original Mission and Scope of the A 
Press, Allahabad, 1940, p. 21. Sete one Kala 


20F.D. Mull, Hindu Law, Law Press, Allahabad, 1930, Sec. 582, 
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while one group is part of Hindu religion, the other is not. In this 
very Supreme Court case which dealt with the right of temple entry 
of Hindus and which quotes in para 21 portion 2(a) of the Act of 
1956, in which the Jains, the Sikhs and the Buddhists are grouped 
with the Hindus without the word “religion” for the Sikhs, Jains and 
the Buddhists. Therefore, on the same logic, they should be consi- 
dered only sects of Hinduism because the word “religion” which was 
supposed to be the deciding factor is not used in respect of them. 

It may be noted that there is a separate Arya Marriage Act also 
like the Sikh Marriage Act and, therefore, on this basis also the 
Arya Samajists cannot be treated differently from the Sikhs. 


Gajendra gadkar’s Views on Hinduism 

In fact Justice Gajendra gadkar has actually included the Sikhs, 
the Jains and the Buddhists along with the Arya Samajists in his 
difinition of Hindu religion in this very case. But the Delhi High 
Court has tried to show that it was only the Arya Samaj which was 
included in Hinduism. It refers to the use of the word “religions” 
in respect of the Sikhs and the Jains in explanation Il, under 
Article 26(2)(b) which had no bearing so far as the Arya Samaj 
was concerned. Moreover, the mere use of the word “religion” and 
that too by way of explanation only cannot decide the important 
issue of a religion. In any case if we peruse paragraphs 40,41 and 
42 of Shri Gajendragadkar's judgment it would support our 
contention and not the inference drawn by the Delhi High Court. 
Paragraph 41 reads as follows: *The Constitution makers were 
fully aware of this broad and comprehensive character of Hindu 
religion and so while guranteeing the right to freedom of religion, 
explanation 1I under Article 25 has made it clear that in sub- 
clause (2)(b) the reference to Hindus shall construed as including 
a reference to persons professing Sikh, Jain and Buddhist religion 
and the reference to Hindu religious institutions shall be constructed 
accordingly.” 

Tt is thus clear that even Justice Gajendragadkar is of the view 
that the term «Hindu religion" here has only a limited application in 
order to cover reference to Hindu temples. What is more significant 
from the point of view of the Arya Samaj is that it is not included 
even for this limited purpose of Hindu religious institutions in this 


21ATR, 1967, Supreme Court, para 41, p. 1119. 
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explanation while the Sikhs, the Jains and the Buddhists are so 
included. 

These significant omission would also prove that even if the Arya 
Samajists are Hindus for the purpose of the personal law they are 
outside even this outer boundary of Hindu religious institutions. 

The variety of Hindu temples and deities as well as the different 
modes of worship formed the ingredients of Gajendragadkar’s 
definition of Hindu religion. Since the Arya Samaj rejects all these 
differences, itis not and could not be included within this broad 
sweep of Hindu religion in which the Jains, the Sikhs and the 
Buddhists are included. The Hindu temples and the multiplicity of 
their gods and the different modes of worship in them is the basic 
feature of Hindu religion and since the Sikhs, the Jains and the 
Buddhists have been mentioned in that context, the intention was 
clearly to include them in the “broad and comprehensive character 


of Hindu religion” as Shri Gajendragadkar clearly implies in 


para 41.... s 

In fact even the casual reference to the Arya Samaj in this broad 
sweep of Hindu religion, besides being limited to the personal law 
is quite unjustified and does not seem to be based on any serious 
consideration because the question before Justice Gagendragadkar 
was one of temple entry which did not concern the Arya Samaj. 
Shri Gajendragadkar besides accepting the definition of Hinduism 
given by Tilak, quotes with approval the views of the famous his- 
torian Toynbee who says, ‘““Hinduism takes it for granted that there 
is. more than one valid approach to truth and to salvation and 
that these different approaches are not incompatible with each other 
but are complimentary.” 

As we have seen this description or definition of Hinduism is as 
inapplicable to the Arya Samaj as the one given by Lokmanya 
Tilak. The Arya Samaj neither believes in many gods nor different 
approaches to truth nor different modes of worship. 

However, as we have noted, this case reported in AIR 1966 SG 
1119 refers to the right of entry in the Hindu temples for religious 
worship and, therefore, a mere reference in it to the Arya Samaj 
which is opposed to idol worship cannot decide the important 
question whether it is a distinct religion or part of Hinduism. 
rejected the clear verdict of m USE e aoe Maud a 

A preme Court in respect of the 
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position of the Arya Samaj in the Hindu community. Even if we 
accept for the sake of argument that the Arya Samaj was held 
a religious minority in the Punjab because it was part of the 
Hindu minority there, then also it refutes the contention of the 
Delhi High Court that Article 30(1) cannot be applicable to any 
section of the Hindu community. The following observations of 
. Justice M. Hidayatulla (now Vice President of India) though referred 
to by the Delhi High Court has been similarly brushed aside without 
any plausible reasons. 

Justice Hidayatullah in Pannalal vs Sitabai (AIR 1953 Nagpur, 76) 

relying on Dr. Hari Singh Gaur says, “The Jains are another sect 
of Hindu dissenters who still remain Hindus and to whom the Hindu 
law applies.” The Delhi High Court has relied mainly on the expla- 
nation under Article 25(2)(b) for its verdicts against the Arya Samaj 
and in favour of the Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists. Justice Hidayatullah 
refutes this argument also in these words “faith is one thing, law is 
another. In any event the specific mention in Article 25 of the pre- 
sent Constitution cannot be taken to have undone the long series of 
decisions which have uniformly being rendered by the various High 
Courts in India and the Privy Council about the Jains.”?? Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang in his famous History of Sikhism holds that “Sikhism 
is a phase of Hindu religious revival and has in consequence retained 
all essential features of Hinduism.” 

Sardar Patel in the Constituent Assembly referred to the Sikhs : 
as “the reformed community of Hindus called the Sikhs”. Earlier, 
Sardar Patel referred with regret to the demand of the Sikhs for 
*including Majhabi, and Ramdassi Sikhs amongst the untoucha- 
bles”. Thus refuting the Delhi High Court’s contention that there 
were no lower classes amongst the Sikhs and, therefore, the Hindu 
religious institutions in sub-clause 2(b) of Article 25 do not cover 
their religious institutions. Suggesting thereby, that the words “Sikh 
religion” with reference to Hindu religion in this Article do not make 
them part of Hinduism. 

These arguments against the judgment of the Delhi High Court 
have been advanced only to show how it has stretched and strained 
both the Jaw and known guthorities in order to reject the valid 
claim of the Arya Samaj while it could not or did not reject the 
similar but much weaker case of the Jains and the Sikhs in spite 


22 AIR, 1976, Delhi High Court, para 20. 
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‘of the fact that the same or similar conditions and law applied to 
them. The entire judgment reads more like a laboured defence of 
the anachronic concept of political minorities rather than a judicial 
{pronouncement on the rights of religious minorities embodied in our 


Constitution. 
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Neither This, Nor That, But. . .Aum 
- Nitya Chaitanya Yati 


This work consists of the main mystical composition of Narayana Guru, 
written originally in Malayalam, with English transliteration, each 
followed by a translation and a meditation. The title, Atmopadesa 
Satakam in Malayalam means: One Hundred Verses of Self-instruction. 
The secret of supreme realization is unravelled in these hundred verses. 


Hinduism: Essence and Consequence 
Arun Shourie 


An exegesis of the Prasthana-treyi—the. 108 Upanishads, the Bhagavad 

. Gita and the Brahmasutras—that is, of the triad on which our 

_ philosophical tradition rests. The author, a leading social scientist, 

| feels that while much in these texts is profound with sound practical 
advice, much in them is just nonsense. The book attempts to sketch 
the consequences of a good thing being carried too far and to bare 

; aspects of these texts which, for centuries, have provided a convenient 

: rationalization for the existing state of affairs and which have helped 
reinforce it. ; , 


Islam in India: Studies and Commentaries 
Vol. I: The Akbar Mission and Miscellaneous Studies 
Christian W. Troll (Ed.) z 


This series aims at a scholarly presentation of distinctive religio-cultural 
1 aspects of Indo-Muslim life and thought, past and present. It hopes to 
. mirror the various views and experiences of Muslims from the different 
regions of India, in the hope of contributing to greater awareness and 
understanding, prerequisites of harmonious living. Jl 







Islam at a Glance 
Hakim Abdul Hameed ( Ed.) 


- This scholarly but highly readable volume, which marks the advent of 
. the 15th century of Islam; unfolds the Islamic socio-religious system in 
all its varied aspects. i 








